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PREFACE 


Although this is the day of specialism, it is not difficult to realize that there 
exists a large number of teachers who require guidance in the task of teaching 
drawing and painting, subjects which form part of the ordinary school curriculum. 
There are those who confess to little taste for drawing, and are handicapped 
thereby. There are others who believe themselves incapable of drawing, and 
by that belief induce an inferiority complex, paralysing their own efforts at 
self-expression. Again, there are others — and they represent the majority, 
probably — who, despite aptitude and proficiency, have little opportunity, as the 
busy years roll by, to entertain fresh ideas on the subject. 

On learning that this work was in contemplation a very able headmistress 
of a large mixed technical school said to me : “ Remember that if it is for teachers 
like myself, with sixteen subjects to tackle, corrections to do, nerves that require 
rest at the end of a day’s teaching, there is simply not time to think out adequate 
schemes.” Recently a popular art magazine published a letter from a master 
who desired information on teaching a class of children ranging from eleven to 
fourteen years of age and who found difficulty in grading the sequence of study. 
In conclusion he inquired for the names of books that would help him to obtain 
better work. The editor replied emphatically that no such publication existed, 
for the simple* reason that to grade subjects according to their technical diffi- 
culty was an impossibility, and so on and so forth. 

It is the consideration of such opinions and requests as these — they could 
be multiplied many times~and of the needs of the many types of art teachers, 
that has prompted the writing of A New Complete Drawing Course, 

The course consists of a General Introduction (which is to be found in each 
volume of the work) and seven Books, and is graded and arranged as follows: 



• BotA 

For Ages 

Medium 

Vol. I 

I 

5-7 

Pastels 


II 

8-10 

Pastels 

Vol. II 

III 

5-7 

Water-colours and pencil 


IV 

8-10 

Water-colours and pencil 

Vol. Ill 

V 

lO-II 

Water-colours and pencil 


VI 

11-13 

Water-colours and pencil 


VII 

14-16 

Water-colours and pencil 
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A New Complete Drawing Course 

Each Book is divided into two parts. The first part, the Introduction, deals 
with theory, and is addressed entirely to the teacher; the second part is wholly 
practical, giving the lessons in unbroken sequence, with copious explanation 
and diagrams. 

It will be seen from the table that two series of lessons are provided for 
children from five to seven, and two series also for those from eight to ten. 
The reason for this is that some schools favour the use of pastels as a medium 
for early art instruction, and others prefer water-colours. These mediums 
require entirely different handling, and this has necessitated the provision of 
the two series of lessons for younger pupils. 

The majority of schools employ pastels at this early stage and turn to water- 
colours later. The change of medium is a matter of some difficulty, and instruc- 
tion by means of the lessons prepared for younger grades is not advisable. 
Book V has been compiled to provide an introduction to water-colour work 
suited to the age at which the change is made. When time has been spent upon 
this Book the pupil is ready to take up the main course with Book VI. 

D. F. 
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A NEW COMPLETE DRAWING COURSE 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

I 

ART AND EDUCATION 
I. Art the Beginning of Education 

Art has only taken its place in the school curriculum in comparatively recent 
times, and it is open to doubt whether educationists are yet making anything 
like full use of the function of di awing (and painting), so widely is it misrepre- 
sented and so often is it undervalued. 

As a factor in education its importance can hardly be overestimated. I 
venture to think that much of the damaging criticism that is levelled against 
modem teaching would lose its force if the function of art were properly appre- 
ciated. It would be an absurdity to claim that drawing contains the panacea 
for all educational ills, but it is not too much to say that by its help many 
defects may be discovered and amended. In support of this I may quote 
two observations made at an educational conference and an art committee 
within the narrow margin of a few weeks. 

Education fails to prepare youth. There is a lack of identification of school work 
with the world’s need.^ 

The brains of clever pupils are not distributed in the best possible way.* 

These remarks are certainly directed against the so-called finished product, 
the boy or girl who has left school. They are, however, useful for our present 
purpose because they enable us to pass judgment upon the systems that prevail 
in the majority of schook. Against these the following specific objections have 
been made : 

(i) Initiative is not cultivated. 

(s) Mass-production is destructive of initiative. 

(3) Examinations stultify, instead of encouraging, the majority of pupils. 

Cramming for examinations u hurtfiil to the intelligence. 

* MMgaii Jana. E«q., M.P., • former Parliimenuiy Scctetuy of the Board of Ed u ca t iOB, aad pro. 
vieudy a headmaMer. 

* Pioffor H. J. Patoo, of Glaigow Unwwdty. 
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There is but one way of solving certain difficulties, and that is indicated 
by common sense. Our natural abilities must be turned to their best account. 
Let us sec how the art of drawing applies to these three problems. 

(1) It is essentially the faculty by which children cultivate their own initia- 
tive and develop to the full their own individuality. 

(2) Mass-production is the natural antithesis of the art of drawing. No one 
can produce art in mass-formation. 

(3) Drawing has no place for cramming methods. Art is a response to the 
emotions, and drawing is a result of eye-training, not of brain-cramming. 

Drawing is the most elemental and natural method by which a young child 
can give vent to his ideas. Every child is an embryo artist, although it does 
not follow that as he advances towards adolescence his art will keep pace with 
his progress in other branches of study.^ Drawing is the first and greatest factor 
in the development of the child. Every infant begins by drawing. Symbols 
of cat, dog, man, engine, ship, flying-machine, precede the written word. 

The child repeats the development of the human race. The early history 
of a young child reproduces the history of humanity in its earliest stages. We 
are told that **the greatest mark of a civilized nation is the art of writing*’ ‘ — 
the greatest, be it noted, not the earliest. The Palaeolithic man of the Cromagnon 
race, who lived a hundred thousand years ago, left records of hLs existence in 
drawings made in dark caves beneath the earth’s surface, thus clesurly indicating 
that drawing preceded lauiguage. The earliest-known drawings of man * were 
incised and carved with decision and delicate skill on tlie tines of antlers, and 
are spirited representations of mammoth, reindeer, antelope, and horse, heads of 
chamois excellently differentiated, salmon with scales minutely engraved, buck 
and stag leaping and in repose. Even more astounding, and only a little less 
ancient, are the Palaeolithic paintings done in polychrome (chiefly red, yellow, 
and black) of boar, bison, reindeer, horse, and bear, discovered in the caves of 
Altamira.* Boldly executed, vigorous and lifelike, painted with marvellously 
flamboyant grace, they were executed high up in dark caves, and often in remote 
places inaccessible to light and reach. Flint tools fashioned by the Cromagnons 
for the various processes of their art were found in great array, but no trace of a 
tool to indicate that they possessed a rudimentary knowledge of building or 
agriculture. 

> Indeed, Profenor Francii Gisek, of Vienna, the world-famous teacher of little children, confines his 
leaching to the very young artist who is striving to express his ego, and discards him on his approach to 
adolescence, **which,** to quote Profesmr Qzelc's own words, **makes a natural end of purely cmldish art** 

* Sir E. B. Tylor, Atimpobgjf, 

* Found in the caves of Gourdon, Haute-Gaconne, France. 

* At Santillana, near Santander, Spain. 
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The orig^ of these drawings executed at least fifty thousand yean ago is 
wrapped in mystery. Why did the cave>men draw? might well be asked. Was 
it an appeal to the gods? Though the remains of the Cromagnon race testify 
to faint indications of a religious sense, their works of art hardly suppoit this 
theory. In all probability the cave-man drew because he could not resist the 
impulse to assert his individuality as an artist. Whatever the reason, the result 
is plain to the eye — that here we have in these early drawings the first fine 
flowering of the mind. 

The first records of the early Egyptians appear in the form of pictures, 
drawn or carved in simple outline and filled in with flat ‘tints,’ of social. 



Earuht Rbbd Ph* (cur) Ihb Woiio Sas, usANma 

Coptic Etypuaa. ScMBB oa Wmiino 


political, and historical events. The early Egyptians found in symbol perfect 
expression of thought, but their symbolic writing is “as nothing compared with 
the art of the cave-man.’’ ^ 

The symbols, or hieroglyphs, of the early Egyptians are conventional repre- 
sentations of obvious objects. The pictures sto(^ for what they represented— 
figures, parts of figures, quadrupeds, parts of quadrupeds, reptiles, fi^es, fdants, 
buildings, weapons, took, and instruments. There were in all probably 1700 
different symbok. 

The first-known form of writing, then, was in essence pure drawing. The 
hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians represented, in the first {dace, phonetic 
writing ngnifying sounds, and, secondly, ideographs representing Ufeas. A 
crinkled line indicated the water-line and represented n; flowers on loi^ and 
short stalks mounted on a pedestal indicated a garden and rAa; a pahr^fegs 
walking was the verb ‘to walk,’ an open moutii the open consonant r, and so 
forth. 

It k a fitsdnating study to trace the written word back to its source^ tiie 

SirFIfaidan Veiric, Th Arti md Cr^ ^ Amimi BifpL 
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picture. The hieroglyph for the very word ‘writer’ is derived from several 
symbols of an artist grouped together. The scribe drew with a reed dipped 
into an inkwell, and mixed the stains on a palette. The insignia of his office 
were assembled as shown in the illustration on the preceding page. The 
hieroglyph represents a reed united by a cord to an inkpot, and a palette. 



Hirroolyph gut on thb Grey Basalt Sarcophagus of 
Aah-ab-Ra, an Inspector of Scribes 
Found near the Great Pyramid, at Gizah. 

The palettes used by the scribes when ‘writing’ their hieroglyphics were 
made of wood and ivory, grooved down the centre ; in the groove reeds were 
kept in place by a sliding cover. Bruised, not cut, reeds were used. Paints 
were placed in hollows, and comprised tints of black, blue, red, and yellow 
(ochre), and preparations made frt>m oxides of copper. A palette dated r5to b.c. 
and inscribed Afahmes I has a single paint-well and half a dozen bruised reeds 
held in place by an incised cover. It is dedicated to the Tehuti, or Thoth, 
the god of writing and talking, of wisdom and discovery. Cut reeds similar 
to the modem pens were not in use until a much later period, and are found 
among the Coptic, or Christianized, Egyptian relics. 

Among the Egyptian relics and near the ruins of buildings that housed schools 
were found children’s drawings made with sepia and ochre on whitened limestpne 
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Art the Beginning of Education 

called ostrakon.^ These drawings (seep. i8) are strangely like those of the modem 
child, and therefore need no excuse in a book devoted to drawing. They bridge 
the centuries and bring the ancient and modem world in closer communion. 
Here we have the little Egyptian’s pet bird, his schoolmastei wearing a curiously 




modem-looking mortar-board, a man in skeleton form, and sketchy indications 


of camels in slight disarray. . , 

The first form of writing was used by the Egyptians in waU-pamtu^, and 
the Phoenicians adopted many of their methods and forms.* The ChmdeanSy 
Assyrians, and Babylonians used tablets of soft clay on which to incise their 
cuneiform, or wedge-shaped, marks. 

The Chinese still employ symbol-writing, and furnish many very pocbcal 


« Owrrium WM « chana mbititute for the eUborately prepwed p«i»yru^ *iid w. «*** 

for the purpow of writing hymns, chsfti, letters, ■grieulturri doewne^ yd yhow enerdses . „„ 

• WhS» we soe juttiiUin bdietdng th«t the Phcemeiu adi^ the ** "yff P 

to doubt. From recent discaveties it oppeus that symbolicnl wiinng prevailed, and even pMoetwa me 
Egyptian, in many, if not all, parts of we Mediterranean. 
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examples. The symbol of a woman beside the symbol of a child represents 
and the symbol of a heart between two doors represents sorrow. 



Inscribed Fragment with a Portion of a Rough 
Drawing of a Bird (Pigeon Variety) 



Sketches drawn by Egyptian Children on School Exeroobs 


It is significant that the nation which is in some ways the wisest of all uses 
drawing as the best means of expressing thought that is too subtle for words,' 

^ The difierent types of thinking are Iradly set forth in the following quotation : ^ 

“ ' Thintoig * ... has two broi^y diHerent senses, according as it means pietm-Miking, as in reverie, 
or wardAhinkingt as in abstract reasoning or sdentiBc work. . . . The majority of individuals are probably 
of a mixed type, both lor picture and even perhra for verbal thinking; but the enormous predoiwan^ 
of visual eiq;>eriences in our lives compels all of ui to Mse visual memories to a large extent, while the 
methods of school teaching, and the necessary use of the eats and vocal muscles in spe^ render n^ 
of us of an aooustic-motile type in word-thinldng.** (J. L. McIntyre, in rf iSs/^gwn and Etm 

(Hastings), vol. tv.) 
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Art as an Educational Factor 

The world has not outlived its use for the most primitive ait. Does not 
India, when in the throes of a political election, still use pictittes as the only 
means of appeal to the majority of the electorate, who are for the most part 
illiterate? Indeed, we are only now beginning to realize how much {vecious 
time has been wasted in the wilful neglect of its most rightful claim. New 
methods, so far as drawing is concerned, are merely the old arts applied to 
present-day needs. £ven the oldest art cui be approached from a fresh angle. 


3. Art as an Educational Factor 

As a factor in educadon the importance of drawing cannot be overesdmated. 
In it are found all the tenets of true education, for it instructs the mind while 
training the hand. 

The great movement that aims at bringing art into the world 
of educadon is not excited, as some contend, by a desire to create 
artists. Far from it. A suggesdon more futile has never been advanced. Artists 
are not ‘created.’ Art, we are told,* is the “inspiradon of matter by spirit." 
Clearly art lies outside the province of ordinary man. Educadon uses die art 
of drawing and paindng as the natural means of sdmuladng thought and ex- 
pressing ideas. Its objective is far wider than the training of individual artists. 
It is a desire to give the ordinary boy and girl skill to apply drawing to varied 
subjects. Drawing is a daily requirement. There is hardly a trade or profession 
that is not benefited by the facile use of pen or brush.* The following statement 
made not many years ago in a report of the Board of Educadon is enlightening. 
It reveals the difficulties with which educationists were confronted when drawing 
first became a compulsory subject in secondary schools. 

The opinion that a knowledge of drawing is serviceable only to those engaged 
in some branch (d* graphic constructive art is hardly better fbund^ than the oputioa 
that a knowledge of reading and writing is usclcu to those who foliow a manual 
education. 

It is not too much to claim that the proper training of children in the art of 
drawing will bear its fiuit in later years, when the oflke, the wofkshc^, and 
the home will reap the benefit of the mental alertness of minds hhbituat^ by 
method to realize structure and analyse form. Drawing is of paramount im- 
portance, for it develops the general intelligence and cultivates manual iridlL 
It is a severely pracdcid art, and its benefits are obvious to the meanest intelli- 
gence. It enriches the mind by opening out new methods of self-cifnesrion. 

> By Mr (Miver W. F. Ledfe^ the son ofSir Olivar Ledge. 

* Seep. ao. 
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Drawing is now definitely incorporated in the school curriculuni. It begins 
in the infants’ school with colour-matching^ and shape-cutting as a means of 
training eye, hand, and memory. It is used to clarify religious instruction and 
illustrate simple stories, and in history, in order to memorize changes in social 
and political life. It is employed largely in geography for drawing maps and 
plans of the earth’s surface, together with sand and clay modelling. Practical 
arithmetic includes drawing to scale ; and the drawing of plant-life is a necessity 
for the proper study of botany. Science uses diagrammatic illustration to en- 
force its true educational value. 

Drawing in schools provides another means by which problems in all the above 
subjects are made more plain. It is another channel by which the child’s mind 
is approached. It intervenes and correlates the various educational factors. 

After school education has ceased drawing still remains the basis from which 
many trades and professions draw their knowledge. There are the workers in 
wood and stone, potters, painters, plasterers, decorators, lithographers, printers, 
^ jjj engravers, paper-hangers, builders, engineers, shipping clerks. 

Workshop contractors, carpenters, cabinet-makers, embroiderers, and many 

and Office others to whom drawing is indispensable. In the universities 
lecturers in scientific subjects use drawings. All teachers need drawing for all 
purposes of demonstration, and jewellers utilize drawings in working out intricate 
designs. It has been well said that drawing is essential for the specification of 
every contract — stone bridge, water-main, canal, or anything else — for the 
designing of battleships, bungalows, palaces, ladies’ brooches, and babies’ 
bonnets. 

Drawing naturally makes a man more efficient in whatever subject he happens 
to be working. This truth was brought home to my notice recently when an 
involved problem in plumbing was lucidly and simply explained by a well- 
drawn diagram in a much-thumbed notebook. The young plumber, it seemed, 
had learned drawing at school. A young engineer, when instructing a novice 

^ Colour is the divining-rod of art. A child can express colour before form. When a child's mind 
correlates colour with form, then, and not till then, his brain realizes the significance of 'shape.' The 
writer of the article in the Ea^lt^mdia of Religion and Ethics quoted earlier hn a passage on tra subject 
which may be summarized thus: 

Garbini's and Zeigler's experiments in colour and its relative connexion with the development and 
responsiveness of infancy are intensely interesting. Based on numerous instances, Garbini made deductions 
which may be briefly presented thus : 

That a child begins to prove discrimination between light and dark during the fint month of life, and 
discerns different objects faiy their shade or brightness by the second month of life; but has no perception 
of colour until the middle of the second year is reached, and then it is rsd which is first distinguished. Green 
begins to be added at the end of the second year; jteUciw in the course of the third year; but not until the 
fourth year can he distinguish such colours as orange, blue, violet, etc. Different shades of the same colours 
are noticed in the fifth year, but colour vbion is nuadvely imperfect until the end of the sixth year. 

Neither G^ini nor Zeigler found any one of the children colour-blind in a total of 750. 

The teaching oTFroebel and Dr Monteisori may be compared. 
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in the art of driving a car, explained the working of certain parts with pencil 
diagrams which were pinned to the screen so that they hung in front of the 
driver. 

Drawing, taken in relation to all these subjects, app>eals to beys and girls, 
men and women. For woman has invaded what has hitherto been regarded 
as man’s domain — the workshop, the office stool, and the pro- Dnwiiif 

fessions. Home, however, and home environment are still re> faiths 
garded as woman’s natural setting, in which her ideas, thoughts, Home 
and tastes are mirrored faithfully. Here we find the results of the teaching of 
drawing even more apparent. Woman’s taste, and above all woman’s colour 
sense, has been trained to some effect. 

Fifty years ago it was a common sneer against English-speaking races that 
they had no ‘sense’ of colour. The natural taste and urge towards rich and 
beautiful tints was the prerogative of those who lived in sunny climes. The 
grey element that predominated — and predominates — ^in the northern hemi- 
sphere gave a false keynote to the minds and tastes of the people. To prove 
this let us merely recall the chief colours used in furnishing houses seventy 
years ago — brown, grey, neutral tints, madders, crimson, purple, magenta, 
maroons, bright yellow, mustard yellow, terra-cotta, chocolate, blue pinks, dark 
blue, pale blue, royal blue, darker shades of gold, olive, and sage green.* 
Furnishing materials were thick and heavy, furniture dark, and windows 
shrouded. Until the children were given the means by which they could depict 
the delicate tints and shapes of simple and natural objects tneir sense of colour 
remained dormant. 

Then science came to the aid of trade and brought within the reach of a 
humble purse means by which simple folk could exercise their taste in bright, 
sun-loving colours. Man has not been slow to respond. Colour has become 
rampant. Jazz, discords, contrasting and clashing tints, are certainly evident. 
Beneath this froth, however, underlies a true appreciation of colour which is 
amazing when we consider the very short space of time in which the colour 
sense has been enfranchised. It is an eloquent tribute to education when it can 
be asserted with truth that the modem young woman can, if she chooses, blend 
colours with a nicety. Clothes, furniture, decoration, all will bear scrutiny on 
the score of taste. 

Needlework too has risen in great favour in late years, and there has been 

' Mr Edward H. Symondt, president of the British Fashions and Fabrics Bureau, made the IbUoiriili 
remark in a qieech addressed to the Modm Salesmanship Luncheon Qub in London: **Fcniinine duum 
in the last century %vas inmed in heaviness and drabness. To-day it is embellished m IkhlneMi and 
brightness. . . . Our grandmothers were quality- and %veigfat<oiHcious, whereas present-day women 
are style- and colour-conscious.*’ 
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a marked revival of interest in the old-time arts and crafts. There again school- 
work has influenced the home — ^in design, embroideries, and plain stitching; 
in the use of simple handicrafts, in bass-work, weaving, stencilling, pottery, 
and basket- and leather-work. Forty years ago young women seldom knitted. 
Now the majority of infants are clothed in their mothers’ handiwork. 

That children should be better equipped to meet the requirements of after- 
life is the sum and end of education. If the study of drawing and painting helps 
to enrich the mind and bring satisfaction to the worker, contributing to the 
betterment of the community, does it not also react favourably on the race 
and add to the happiness of the nation? From class-room it will pass to work- 
shop, office, home, and so throughout the wide horizon of town and country, 
neutralizing eventually the crude vulgarities that tend to cheapen labour and 
desecrate life. 


II 

ART EDUCATION 
I. The Drawing Lesson 

To begin at the very beginning, what do we mean by the terms ‘ drawing * 
and ‘drawing lesson’? 

^ To put it briefly, a drawing is the representation of an object 
Drawing with pencil, brush, and pastel on a flat surface, and a drawing 
*'®**®“^ lesson is a lesson that teaches a pupil the way in which to use 
the pencil, brush, and pastel. 

One of the definitions offered by the dictionary for the verb “ to draw” is 
“to make one express himself,” and this definition is a concise, reasonable, 
and admirable elucidation of a drawing. It is the teacher’s aim to make the 
pupil express himself through a certain medium. Now, there is only one way 
to learn drawing, and that is to draw ; and there is only one way to teach drawing, 
and that is by setting up a standard and judging the results by that standard. 
Obviously it is useless to advise an inexperienced teacher to give a lesson without 
the help of a practical example. Therefore we set up our standard by placing 
an object before the pupil and askiug the pupil to draw it. 

The teacher says, in effect, "There is the object, there are paper and pencil ; 
now try to draw object on this paper.” At once a point of contact is made. 
The pupil’s ta«k is definite. Before kirn is the object, in his hand is the tool 
with wltich he must draw the object It b for him to draw the object as 
he sees. 
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The drawing is nothing more or less than the object as seen by the 
DRAUGHTSMAN, for the root of the matter lies in the statement that cannot be 
too often repeated or too heavily emphasized — that (As pupU ij^ ^ 
draws the object as he sees it. aU Dm«^ 

This is the unwritten law of all drawing lessons. It affects 
every age from the infants* class upwards, and every stage from the seniors 
downward. Without strict adherence to this one simple truth there can be 
no standard, no criterion, and no test. It is the teacher’s foundation-stone. 
Obviously the teacher must have something concrete by which he can instruct. 
It is pure nonsense to say that a teacher can teach by accepting an abstract 
idea. He cannot. It is true that a teacher with an artisdc training can some- 
times divine an artistic idea expressed by an artistic pupil and even help the 
child to elucidate the idea. But that is not the question before us. 

The assumption is that we have an ordinary class of boys and girls to whom 
to teach drawing in a practical way, and without a practical object to draw 
we cannot get a practical result. It is evident that, in order to obtain the 
best results, we must conform to the needs of the pupil. In other words, our 
primary task is to find objects that are suitable to the age and conditions td* 
the pupil. 

Starting with the infants, whose ages range from five to 
seven years, our choice is limited by the demand for the 
utmost simplicity — simplicity of shape, simplicity of colour, and simplicity 
of structure.^ 

Simple form and attractive colour sum up our first requirements. On the 
face of it this seems ludicrously easy. Teachers, we are told, need never be at a 
loss to find something suitaUe, provided the essentials — simple form 
and attractive colour — are borne in mind. Here we come up TmAksT 
against snag number one, of which it is most important to give fair Sim^ Objects 
warning. Simple form and attractive colour are not easy to find 
when applied as means to an end. It is true, of course, that 
countless objects answer to this description, but it by no means follows, because 
a thing appears simple to the eye, that it will prove simple to the draughtsman. 
On the contrary, it is an uncontroverted fact that simple objects are more 
often than not excessively difficult to draw. Their very simplicity constitutes 
difficulty, as any experienced artist will admit: hence my reason for ftltess- 
ing the importance of this point. Unless a tehcher is in a position to test 
objects by drawing, he will not — ^he cannot— realize the existence of any Mch 
diflBculties. 


* See pp. t7, 98. 
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Having emphasized this particular danger into which the inexperienced 
teacher may be easily led, we can now proceed to discuss further details. Objects 
for the drawing lesson require the following characteristics : 

(fl) Simplicity of shape. 

{b) Purity of colour. 

[c) Rudimentary structure. 

{a) Simplicity of shape eliminates all perspective, all problems of light and 
shade. The objects selected must be flat, having length and breadth, but no 
degree of thickness. 

[b) Purity of colour rules out all but the primary colours and simple blending 
of them. 

{c) Rudimentaty structure indicates the simple shapes upon which the drawing 
of all objects is based — lines, angles, curves, ovals, and circles, and a combina- 
tion of these forms in varied degrees. 

A flat object presents not several views, but one view, having length, breadth, 
but no degree of thickness. In other words, it is an object of two dimensions.^ 
It is a matter of necessity that the object is flat. Thickness confuses issues. 
An absolutely flat object is the same if seen from varied angles; but a thick 
object seen from the extreme right or from the extreme left presents a varied 
and sometimes totally different appearance from a full front view. 

Even if the object is flat the rule still holds good that a flat object in all 
cases should face the pupil and be parallel with his eye, the reason being that 
patterns drawn on a flat object appear distorted when seen at an acute angle. 
This can be easily proved. Take a pair of compasses and with white chalk 
draw a very large circle on a blackboard. Regard the circle from the extreme 
left or right and at several paces away from the blackboard and your * perfect 
circle’ becomes an ellipse — i.^., a circle seen in perspective. The same rule 
applies to rectangular lines. Flat objects, therefore, must of necessity face the 
pupil. They should also be shown a little above the eye-level — meaning that 
the objects must be placed slightly above the level of the eyes of pupils when 
seated at their desks. 

Another necessary stipulation that needs no explanation is the following 
observation. If the objects are very small, then it is essential that each child 
or each small section of children should be provided with a separate object. 
An example is the transfers suggested at p. 52. 

^ Dimenttonf are meaiure in length, breadth, and thicknen — ^the three dimeniions of ipace. * Two 
dimeniioni * refen to length and breadUi; * three dimeniionB * refen to length, breadth, and thicknen. 
The fourth dimeniion is an additional dimension attributed to space in hypothetical speculatum. 
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To whom, then, can we appeal for guidance in our difficult qtiest? 

The only safe guide is — tlie child. All the models given in the following 
pages were chosen from the viewpoint of the child. Every model has been 
tested. Scores were rejected because they were too difficult. Others, though 
eminendy suitable, were found lacking when given a practical test Othen, 
again, instead of solving problems, appeared to confuse the mind. A great 
many more — and this is an astonishing &ct — of the apparenUy difficult subjects 
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were included because the child, the ordinary child, had made of them a signal 
success. 

The third subdivision of suitable objects, rudimentary structure, points to 
the simple shapes upon which all objects are based— lines, angles, curves, ovals, 
circles, etc., including combination of all these forms in varied 

degrees. Examples are : 

S wict u r s 

Square shapes, shapes formed by straight lines and angles, 

vertical and horizontal, such as flags, mats, rugs, red cross, and, ih 
advanced stages, gates, doors, windows, walls, house, etc. 

Shapes formed with straight, curved, and notched contours, such as pi^er 
b^, sample cards, slates, cosies, telephone covers, and, in advan^ 
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stages, bushes, foliage of trees, hedges, undulating plains, small hillocks, 
hills, waves of the sea, etc. 

Triangular or long shapes meeting in a point, as a three-cornered (paper) 


INSTRUMENT FOR SOUND 



TRANSPORT 



BoxtuUKiDhceU 


BUILDING 



SoxuAtkUd House 


Fundaiibntal Shapes 


hat, pennant, sails of a ship, and, in advanced stages, pcmted roof, 
pointed hUl, pyramid, mountains, etc. 

Rudimentary structure includes fundamental shapes — ^that is, the shapes 
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upon which many objects an based. The rude early weapons, utensils, and 
tools are those upon which the modem weapons, utensils, and tools are founded. 
A piece of flat material fastened to a stick represents a flae. A 
piece of matenal rolled in a cone-shape conveys sound, as in a 
trumpet. A flattened, sharp-edged material aflixed to, or to 
part of, a blunted handle represents a weapon such as a knife or spearhead. 
A box on wheels represents transport — the chariot, train, motor-car, carriage. 
A box with top, bottom, and sides represents the fundamental shape of a house 
with roof, flooring, and walls. Material hollowed out, shaped in an oblong 
form, and made to float, represents a boat. Hard wood or metal hollowed at 
one end of a stick represents an instrument for conveying food, such as a spoon. 
Hard wood or metal flattened and smoothed at one end represents a spade. 
A stick to which is attached a thong of grass, leather, or cord represents a whip. 
A piece of wood to which hairs or bristles are aflixed at one end or at one side 
represents a brush, broom, or whisk. 

One could multiply instances indefinitely, but enough has been said if the 
main idea has been conveyed that fundamental shapes represent simple structure. 
The wooden spoon represents the shape upon which all spoons are based. The 
gold and silver jewelled and inlaid spoon is merely the same object in an ad- 
vanced stage. A child’s wooden spade is a simplification of the workman’s 
spade with curved handle and steel blade. A mat made from bass or dyed 
and dried grasses is the forerunner of the exquisite silken carpet woven in intri- 
cate and subtle pattern. All of these are structures adorned; the fhunework 
remains the same. And it is among the shapes enumerated above — ^flag, mat, 
rug, bag, card, slate, cosy, hat, knife, spoon, spade, bat, boat, motor-car, etc. 
— that we find the subjects best suited to the early grades of drawing lessons. 


2. The FuNcnoN of the Model 

A< it is the aim of the educationist to develop the child’s own ideas in the 
best possible way, it follows as a matter of commcm sense that it is better to 
choose ol:gects with which he u already fiuniliar than otgects which need ex- 
planation. Moreover,*it amuses and interests a child to draw the things which 
he sees in his daily life. A child demands a reason for all things, and this action 
of drawring a familiar object is a reasonable action and one that satisfies a hfttnnd 
craving Ibr expression. All the simple structures already mentioned are those 
with which the young child is fiuniliar fixnn his in&ncy upward. 

Wilt in planning a of itudy mie must not fell mtn thu wmr nf rwiwiarfng 

the drawing lesson dull. Familiarity, it is said, bleeds contenqib Thebcghitiing 
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must be simple, but it should also be comprehensive, embracing all the subjects 
which fall naturally under the child’s observation. 

There are home, house, room, toys, walks, shops, games, lessons, and play ; 
the sky, sun, moon, clouds, snow, rain, wind, trees, flowers, fruit, sea, streets, 
and hills. There are boats, motors, trains, aeroplanes. There are festivities, 
celebrations, feasts, holidays, relations, friends, and pets. 

Within this widespread net are found the subjects which serve best for lessons 
in drawing and painting. An ample range, it must be confessed. The difficulty 
appears to be not what to draw and where to find it, but how and what to select 
from such a bewildering multiplicity. Here again we are brought within bounds 
by the definition of a child’s needs — simplicity of shape, purity of colour, and 
rudimentary structure, to which we now add familiarity, or association of 
ideas. 

The first Books of this series naturally treat subjects in a simple and rudi- 
mentary way, but they indicate the line of study which is pursued in the various 
stages throughout the entire series. 

The models include household and domestic articles, articles used for dress 
and decoration, badges, signal flags, weapons, tools, games, and musical instru- 
ments; many natural objects — leaves, flowers, seeds, fruit, trees, shells, and 
marine objects ; vessels and vehicles used for transport — ships, boats, motor- 
cars, trams, trains, and aeroplanes; animals, birds, insects; perspective stories 
and penpective studies, and, last of all but not least, man. 

(a) Subdivisions of Models 
(i) Progressive Steps in drawing the Human Form 

In the last-named subject — man — ^we have our most difficult problem. 
Yet, strange to say, that is the subject on which children’s ideas are strongest 
and most insistent. A child may care little about drawing, but he will not 
be deterred from drawing ‘people.’ Rudimentary drawings of man sprinkle 
his path. You will find them in the earliest school exercises extant (see pp. 1 7, i8). 
You will see them on the walls and pavements of every city, town, and country 
village, and the rudimentary drawings of man bear a very strong family likeness. 

. The chief characteristics are a round head, long body — ^following the shape 
of the coat — sticks representing arms and legs, claws — not necessarily connected 
with the arms and legs — ^for hands and feet. The nose is indicated by a straight 
line, the eye is invariably round, and the mouth is a crooked ellipse with a 
full complement of teeth. The sex of the artist is often determined by accessories 
such as pipes, cigarettes, moustaches, laige bows, or flowing ribbons smd hair. 
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Now, it is agreed that the best results are achieved by adopting the 
viewpoint of the child and leading it gradually on to a higher level; so we 
must endeavour to discover something which will meet his primitive ideas 
half-way. 

The suggestions that the head u part of the trunk, and not a circular shape 
just tacked on to the body; that the hands and feet are part of the limbs 
and solid in themselves, as opposed to mere spiky shapes; that the swing of 
the body in action affects the whole figure, not merely the legs and arms — 
these are invaluable scraps of information that raise us definitely to a higher 
stage. 

Absurd though it may seem at first glance, the objective is gained by using 
an arrangement of matches and matchsticks. One match represents head and 
body, two matches represent arms and hands, and two matches represent legs 
and feet. The sulphur heads suggest head, hands, and feet; the separate sticks 
suggest the joints at shoulders and hips ; and the action is indicated by the angle 
of the body and legs. Small tassek of wool serve to carry on the rudimentary 
ideas of man. The long shape of the body compared with the circular shape of 
the head is thereby impressed. The matc^tick enforces the relation of the limbs 
one to another, and the tassel impresses the idea of solidity, which is often a 
difficult problem in the minds of the young. 

The ludicrous little figures may be considered a rather fiivolous introduction 
to the study of man, but they do undoubtedly awaken the child’s mind to the 
importance of the human frame seen as a whole, and not as indicated by indi- 
vidual buttons, spikes, and circles. 

A purely technical rea.son has banished the wool tassel from the water-colour 
Books in favour of a skittle man. He, however, is not adaptable for giving help 
in a figure in action. But he serves as a solid shape. He ^ a round head and 
a hat; his body and legs suggest the thickness and straightness of a figure seen 
from a full fix>nt view. 

It is not to be denied that the small golliwog used in Book I is a very rudi- 
mentary shape and leaves much to be desired as a man. Nevertheless, he is 
miles ahead of matches or skittles. 

His head is round, his body is oblong, and he has two fairly stout legs ; his 
lumds and feet are rudimentary, but he has hair, eyes, and mouth. The shape 
of his collar indicates the shape and position of die neck, and the lei^th of 
the coat defines his body and divides his legs, while there is a slight suggestion 
of the shape of ankles and knees. The picture of Golliwog’s back gives an 
interesting and unusual view. The first full firont view in Book III is introduced 
by a somewhat similar shape — ^namely, a spectacle-case. 
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The side-view of Golliwog is introduced by first drawing a clothes-peg, to 
which it bears a resemblance. Children are very fond of drawing profiles, being 
under the mistaken impression that they are easier to draw than a full front 
view. It is best to encourage their efforts by giving side-views whenevet it is 
possible. Golliwog heads the lut of valuable and accessible ‘man’ models. 



SiwLAurY or Sham: Cumat Kimim tub Shar or Mbiobm or th> Body 


From the simplest form of the smallest and cheapest gdliwog we pass on 
to golliwogs of a more advanced stage, with eyes, mouth, nose, nostrils, hands, 
and fiwt. 

The Dutch doli takes us a step higher with a few more human character* 
istics— an oblong or flattened body, with neck, shoulder, and waist, a heiBd that 
b round and feet that have indications of instq> and toes. 
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The long-legged doll has relation to the match man of the ‘earliest of air 
drawings. In order to give every help, it is best to put the long-legged doll 
in the same angular positions as the match man. Despite his 
G^atHdp^in absurdly long limbs, he is decidedly in advance of the matchsticks. 
drawing His head is round, his features more naturally formed ; he has 
People carroty, fluffy-looking hair. The cap is very useful as an index 
shape of the head, which brings us nearer by another step to the drawing of 
the human form. The shape and the proportions of clothes arc an easy intro- 
duction to the drawing of various parts of the body. 

The covering of hands and feet suggests the shape that is covered. The 
fingerless glove of an infant bears a resemblance to a hand with the fingers 
close together and the thumb slightly extended. The small sock or infant’s 
woolly boot gives a very good indication of leg, ankle, and foot. The Christmas 
stocking is even more valuable, for it has leg, ankle, and foot still more clearly 
defined. All classes utilize the shape of clothes as a useful introduction to the 
drawing of man. Gloves with fingers, shoes and boots, close-fitting caps, coats, 
jerseys, etc., all form excellent ‘still-life* studies. A careful drawing in colour 
of various wearing apparel leads gradually to the drawing of ourselves and 
each other in class. 


(ii) Progressive Steps in drawing Animals 

Next in familiarity to man comes man’s humble friend, four-footed and 
two-footed, furred and feathered— horse, dog, birds, bunnies, and so on. Children 
arc always keen to draw their pets, and a proper introduction is by way of 
drawing toys. Thus are their earliest and best-loved companions brought under 
notice. The way is barred by the difficulty of finding anything in the nature of 
a flat object under such a guise. 

The first animals are those which inhabit the child’s Noah’s Ark or farm- 
house garden. Here we can choose from a variety — pig, sheep, bird, horse, 
etc. The flat wooden duck on a green stand represents flat, oval shapes con- 
nected with curved lines, and is an excellent subject for a simple drawing. 

Water-colour, by reason of its peculiar technique, enables us to use the 
rounded object in the early stages. We have a stuffed duck — not absolutely 
true to nature in colouring and shape, but an excellent study for the brush. 
The simple egg-shape of the Easter egg introduces a chick on a spring with 
its egg-shaped body, round head, and wire support. 

The woolly sheep on a green stand is a simple shape and a useful model 
because it presents two contrasting materials — ^wool and wood. It is certainly 
a great advance on the flat wood animal of Noah’s Ark. 
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(Hi) Progressive Steps in drawing Pfatural Objects 
Natural objects, as opposed to man-made objects, are a delightful field to 
explore. Leaves make an excellent introduction to the study of plant-life. A 
simple leaf is far easier to draw than a pot or vase, and far more Jseaudful. 



Similarity of Shape 

TAurrl Irar and pheasant feather; young foxglove leaf and breast feather of pheasant. 


Nature never duplicates. It is the sameness of made goods that forms the chief 
stumbling-block of the yoimg student. 

A leaf, being flat and simple in shape, is the first object of study. This 
is succeeded by a feather, which bears a family resemblance to the shape Of 
a leaf. Blades of grass come next, with their delicacy of colour and slenderness 
of form. 

A flower we must have, and there are few presenting a flat surface. But 
the pansy lends itself very well to this subject, while berries bear a strong 
resemblance to bright beads, and some seed-pods are used as silver pennies in 
the children’s games and play. 

The flat scallop-shell is suitable for this stage, but more complicated shells 
must be reserved for a higher grade. 
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On approaching the natural objects brush in hand we have a very delightful 
surprise in store. The full liquid colouring applied with a brush enables us 
to paint many simple and beautiful fruits and vegetables — ^pear, lemon, apple, 
cherry, carrot, and bean. With a pencil one can draw the delicate shapes of 
ilowering«grass, bulrush, feather, twigs, etc. 

The last-named object suggests the idea that when it is possible the seasons 
should be used as motive for giving certain models. Children should be encour- 
aged to note the changing colours of nature and the effect on grass, leaves, 
flowers, trees, etc. Berries suggest autumn, pansies summertime, seeds late 
autumn or winter, green leaves and green grass spring and summer, and bright- 
coloured leaves the fall of the year. All of these in turn are easily converted 
into cards of greeting suitable for festivities, etc. 


(^) The Importance of the Order of Models 

All the models are given with this one end in view : to lead the pupil step by 
step, developing the child's mind gradually, adding simple fact to simple fact 
until more complicated subjects fur the drawing lesson are regarded as purely 
natural and rational results.^ From straight lines to sloping lines, from angles 
to curves, from curves to circles, and so on, is the progression. All this is dealt 
with in detail in the introductions to Books I and III. 

The order and sequence of the models is a matter of the utmost importance. 
In fact, we might state without exaggeration that the scheme embraced by 
these Books stands or falls by the arrangement of the models ^ 

and their presentation in the order given.* In pastels it is precise ^ Strict^ 
on this point. In water-colours there is more variability, owing Obiemd 
to their greater facility in depicting form, but the sequence still remains 
important. 


(c) Substituting Different Models 

Obviously, there can be no objection to the teacher substituting models, 
but the new model should come under the same category as the preceding one, 
and before actuaUy submitting a substitute reference must be made to the 
list of graded models in the introduction. It is uncommonly easy to give a model 
that does not conform with the standard, and the pupils Will naturally he 
puzzled and confused by trying to draw something for which they are not 

* LoMliiig Um child, n an educatkttd writer hu Mid, tafiodsvtfiwhiiiiidfri^ 
to fin d out ftv hUitfdf. 

• See, however, tection 7 of tfah inttoduction (p. 49). 
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prepared. And this consequent confusion will react on the teacher and on the 
work of the class in general. 

Plants are chosen from a widespread area — ^flowers (pansies, narcissus, grass, 
and flowering grasses), rushes (bulrush), simple fruit (lemon, pear, etc.), ordinary 
vegetables (carrot, bean, etc.). The majority of these are found everywhere — 
the root vegetables as well as the climbers; the thick-skinned fruit such as 
lemons and pears as well as the transparent-skinned varieties of tomato, cherry, 
and sweet pepper, and the onion with its peeled, tissue-like covering, common to 
many bulbous plants. We have both simple and compound leaves. I am aware 
that, despite the great variety, teachers may find it impossible to procure some 
of these models. For my part I cannot see any reason against utilizing simple 
sprays of artificial leaves and flowers when others are unobtainable (see 
pp. 51-52)- 

Many tools, instruments (musical), ships, and motor-cars are, at least in all 
the early Books, presented under the guise of toys. 

Toys^ are given because, in the first place, they are very simple in shape 
and bright in colour, and, in the second place, they are usually easy to procure. 

Why Toys cbj&cs of necessity, however, the ordinary household tool or 

are given utensil can be substituted. In the latter instance the teacher must 

as Models jjj mind that the young pupil will draw an object resembling 

a toy more closely than the genuine thing, which is the outcome of an impression 
made on minds only trained to observe the rudiments. But it is to be hoped 
that some object coming under the same category will be obtainable in a range 
so wide and catholic. 

Moreover, the choice sways between several alternatives, between a real 
and a toy model, a home-made object and one made in a factory. Foreseeing 
that the simple object is often more difficult to procure than one that is compli- 
cated, and anticipating the suggestion of a substitute which in most cases would 
not solve the difficulty, I append simple directions on ‘how to make’ certain 
models, thereby providing against any serious check in the sequence of the 
lessons, on which much thought has been expended. 

That the teacher is often placed in a position of some embarrassment when 
told to procure certain models is a problem that has been given careful considera- 
.tion. Naturally, it is not possible to make provision against all such difficulties. 
But the simple objects suggested in the early Books are described by means of 
diagrams and directions. 

The three-cornered paper hat, for instance, that serves as a lesson for the 

^ **Ordinuy toys are of educational value if chosen with care.’* (Maria Mobery, founder and 
Director of the Fioebel Institute, Sweden.) 
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two Books on pastels, as well as one Book (III) on water-colours, could be replaced 
by the cocked hats found in crackers or bonbon boxes. But such hats are not 
always at hand, except at Christmas and at carnival time, whereas anyone 
with a piece of colour^ paper can twist up a paper hat m a trice by following 
the instructions. 

The red-cross emblem is another model that is used in the first Book on 
pastel and the first Book on water-colour (Book III). It is merely two strips of 
material of the same length and width, and usually made of red bunting, cut 
and stitched round the edges and fastened one on top of the other, which can 
be easily seen by following the diagrams of the drawing. 

The introductions to the pastel Books give instruction on how to make certain 
models used only in these Books, such as tassels, stuff bag, sachet, candy or 
bonbon bag; and similar instruction for paper-chains, paper lanterns, etc., 
is given in the lessons in the first water-colour Book (Book III). 


3. The Position of the Child when Drawing 

The position of the child when drawing is a matter that needs more attention 
than is commonly accorded to it. 

In the first place the child should sit in comfort. The desk must not be too 
high, or the position will result in a strained attitude and an upstretching of 
arms, hands, and eyes (see Fig. 2 at p. 39). The desk mo»t not be too low, 
for this will result in a curved and cramped position, with the overshadowing 
of paper by the head and shoulders (Fig. i). In the first case the seat should 
be raised either with large books or cushions. In the latter case the desk must 
be raised with thick drawing -boards or large books. A flat atlas will sometimes 
adjust the desk to the right level. 

The right position is one of ease and balance, head central and both feet 
on the ground — not dangling from too high a seat, or twisted under one that 
is too low (Fig. 3). 

The desk should permit the child to sit nearly upright, with the body 
inclining slightly forward from the hips. If both arms rest lightly upon the 
desk then both shoulders will be square with the desk. The front 
line of the desk should be level with the line of the shoulders 
seen from the front view (Fig. 5). 

When the forearm lies level from wrist to elbow, and not raised at an angle, the 
child has command over the pastel and a free and unrestricted acdon of the 
hand, wrist, and arm. If she sits askew with one arm and one hand dipping 
off the desk the position will be strained and crooked, and the drawing will 
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suffer thereby. Focusing one eye closer to the paper than the other often 
results in straining the sight (Fig. 4). 

All the previous observations deal with the subject of the child sitting at 
a desk. But another aspect presents itself when the child sits at a table for a 
drawing lesson. The drawing paper should always rest at an inclined plane. 

The angle of the drawing paper contributes greatly towards the comfort 
of the draughtsman — and child (Fig. 6). The drawing-board must be raised 

The Angle ^he top by leaning it 
of the against a thick book or 
Drawing-board ordinary pencil-box 

(Fig. 7). If this precaution is not taken, 
the pupil will be constrained to tip up 
the board with the left hand in order to 
reach the upper part of the paper. 

Occasionally an excellent thing from 
the point of view of both the drawing 
Holding pupil is to hold the 

out the drawing at arm’s length 
and level with shoulder, 
and to glance from the drawing to the 
model and back again. Small children 
often note a bit of inaccurate drawing or a wrongly observed colour, and the 
straightened pose and action is refreshing. The teacher would therefore do well 
to encourage this idea by suggesting that the children should hold up their 
drawings once or twice during the lesson. 

The light should come from the left. If the light comes from the right the 
shadow of the hand and the shadow from the pencil frU on the paper and 
Position of confuse the drawing. When some pupils' are lefr-handed this 
the Light particular point is somewhat of a problem to the teacher, but 
one should endeavour to reverse the position of the left-handed child. 

Another point with regard to the position of the hand. In order that the 
child may draw freely and at ease it is necessary to give ample support to the 
wrist and arm. The arms must rest naturally on the desk. Should the wrist 
for some reason or other only just reach the edge of the desk there will be no 
Support and no comfort. 

4. Imaginative DRAvriNQs 

Imaginative drawing is practised largely in the infant classes, before drawing 
takes its part in the school teaching. On the higher grade (and the drawing 
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lesson) being reached it is usually dropped. The reason for this limitation b not 
very clear. The child has acquired a certain crude facility in expressing his 
ideas, and it is a thousand pities to relinquish the means by which he can give 
play to his imagination in a more enlightened way. 

It is true that the small child is fortified by a superb faith in his own powers. 
He rarely displays any diffidence concerning his work. If the drawing lacks 
certain qualities the omission may worry the observer, but not the small person 
who wields the pencil or chalk. As the child develops he loses this splendid 



Right and Wrong Direction of Light on the Drawing Paper: Position of the Hand 


self-confidence, and with the waning of self-confidence he loses also the instinct 
(for it is often an instinct in the first instance) for visualizing scenes. We are 
told by teachers of long experience that every child with the slightest imagination 
visualizes all the scenes that he reads or hears of. It is then he requires help — 
and at this crucial time all help is withdrawn. To neglect imagination at this 
particular point is to neglect the imaginative powers at a most critical period 
of the young child’s history. Naturally there will be difficulties in the actual 
drawing. Many subjects suggested by young children will be far beyond their 
scope, and when they realize that imaginative drawing becomes increasingly 
difficult they are apt to relinquish all efforts and give up in despair. Imagination 
is a faculty that requires development throughout the school career. It demands 
regular tasks and regular application. Imaginative drawing plays a most im- 
portant part in the child’s education, but unless we can give it some support 
it is idle to emphasize its importance. 

The subject requires thrashing out and reconsidering from the very beginning. 
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Imaginative Drawings 

In the early stages of drawing the lesson is often regarded as a mere pastimes 
which it is not. A drawing can be reproduced only by exercising certain faculties 
of thought and imagination. A drawing involves brainwork in 
no less a degree than a lesson in reading, writing, or arithmetic. 

Viewed from this standpoint, it is easy to realize that the lesson 
should often relax and take the form of a pleasurable pastime, 
more especially in the case of the little ones. To ensure that amusement and 
instruction will go hand in hand, play pages will be found scattered through- 
out the early lessons. 

It should be realized at the outset that all children acquire a desire to scribble, 
and it is in conforming with that natural urge to ‘make marks’ that we find 
our most valuable ally in the drawing lesson. Drawing is often another name 
for scribbling. Mere scribbles arc not of much use, but I would hesitate to 
reprimand any child for scribbling. Too much repression is harmful. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, he at least is accustoming himself to the handling 
of his tool. Indeed, sooner than check this tendency I would try to encourage 
it in other ways. 

Let us suppose the child has been shown how to draw matchsticks. It is 
an easy enough matter to suggest that the matchsticks require a motor-car. 
It follows as a matter of course that reference is made to the play 
page depicting scenes of the matchsticks and their motor cars, puy 
with ample instruction for drawing the same. Or take the tassel 
play page. Tassels have lately figured in class drawing, and tassels have all the 
making of queer litde folk — men with long legs, ladies with bell-shaped skirts. 
A good deal of amusement can be derived from the pencil drawing of Ac match- 
sticks playing with their hoops (Book III). Or hoops can be replaced by tops 
or any other subject which has served as a model for the drawing lesson. 

The demand for scenes or little pictures comes in a later stage in the water- 
colour course (Book IV, Lesson 78 A),in which little pictures done in sepia mono- 
chrome (monochrome means one tint) suggest attractive little scenes, based on 
previous lessons in the same book. 

One stipulation is necessary if the teacher is to feel any satisfaction in the 
matter of imaginative drawings. The chief objects used in the play pages must have 
served as models in the drawing lesson. 

Without this very necessary qualification the teacher will find himself in 
a predicament. On the other hand, what can be more simple than refinrence 
made to an object already given in class? There is all the guidance necessaiy 
for the drawing of the principal part of the play page. The rest should be 
dictated by the pupil’s own wishes. 
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The clue — the keynote, we might call it — ^for every play page is found in 
the following words: The utmost latitude should be given to the child in the 
exercise of imagination, and in every case he should be encouraged to strike 
out on an original train of thought. 

It might be argued with truth that the play pages are not purely imaginative 
pictures. Purely imaginative pictures can only emanate from one brain — the 
brain of the draughtsman. But we can help to foster the ideas which will lead 
eventually to the drawing of a more or less imaginative picture. 

The principal motive for giving lessons is to help the child to express his 
ideas, to develop his brain by quickening his powers of observation. The best 
results are obtained by invoking imagination and linking the fancy with fact 
— ^in other words, by drawing an actual object and then harnessing the drawing 
of the object to an idea. 

The child first marks down his impression ; he then uses his knowledge to 
draw the same object in different circumstances, thereby acquiring familiarity 
with his tools, gaining mastery over methods which he could not possibly 
fu,^ with attain in any other way. Actually the child is using the pastels, 
Pistds and water-colours, and pencil to help him to play a game, and depict- 

Pendla jjjg scenes in which he would desire to participate. Another 
quality — and one that is too often under-valued — ^is called into being, and that 
is a child’s innate sense of humour. 

The teacher will doubtless supplement the imaginative drawings with pic- 
torial illustrations fix>m varied sources — namely, all the nursery rhymes, many 
nursery songs, lullabies, simple fables, fairy-stories, folklore, and so forth ; simple 
greeting cards — Christmas, Easter, birthday ; school festivities and holiday events. 


5 . Memory Drawing 

Memory drawing follows naturally in the wake of imaginative drawing, 
but in no case should the two be confused. Memory drawing is not an exercise 
of the imagination, since it depends entirely upon the memory. A few words 
as to its origin will explain the reason for certain of its tenets that might otherwise 
remain obscure. 

Many teachers have reason to bless the name of Lecoq de Boisbaudran,* 

‘ Lecoq de Bmbaudrui for a time directed a tec h nica i ichool for wall-paper and textile dceigneri in 
Puris, and, by the brUliancc and originality of his teaching, attracted to his studios many men wto after- 
wards became famous artuts — ^for example, Auguste Rodin, the sculptor, J. G. Gazin, Henri Fantin-Latour, 
Guillaume Regamey, and Alphonse Legros. The latter often testified, “What 1 am Lecoq has made me/* 
Pamphlets and odd papers him were collected after his death axid published under the title of Tht 
Trammg the Mmoiy in Art ond the Edueaiim tin Artist, by Lecoq de Misbaudran, translated by L. D. 
Louard (an English artist living in Paris). 
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the famous Frenchman who conceived a brilliantly original and well«nigh 
revolutionary system of teaching art that was designed to meet the requirements 
of the young artisan. Lecoq’s theories have been adopted and adapted for the 
use of children. Probably litde but the germ of that remarkable idea remains 
(although originality still survives, as we can prove for ourselves by comparing 
the stilted academic ideas with his stimulating, thought>provoking theories). 
Lecoq built for the matured man, but we use memory drawing for the plastic 
mind of the growing child. 

Memory drawing is a plain, matter-of-fact exercise of the memory. It is 
as straightforward a lesson as one could find. It trains the eye to memorize, as 
little children are trained in infant classes to memorize a trayful of small objects. 
Th^ memorize names. The drawing child memorizes shapes, colours, and so 
forth 

An object is shown to the pupils for a few seconds. It is then withdrawn. 
The pupils set to work to draw or paint the object. They draw once, perhaps 
twice (and sometimes three times), but they never draw until 
it is out of sight. Ten minutes in which to observe and draw or Dfawiag 
paint an object leaves little margin for wasting time, for wool- 
gathering or invention. (Fancy plays falsely true on such occasions.) 

It is a splendid stimulus to the intelligence. It encourages promptness, 
accuracy, and rapid expression (of drawing). 

Like all methods, it is open to abuse. Some teachers suostitute 'snapshot’ 
drawing and observation, or memory, drawing in place of ordinary class drawing. 
They base all their lessons on observation or memory tests. This is easy to 
understand, for it is an attractive and simple lesson to give. But in my opinion 
it is a great mistake. Childien nurtured on the one theory at the expense 
all others produce, it is true, remarkable efforts, especially when they are young, 
but as they grow older their work shows a lack of the vitality and strength that 
is only obtainable by means of careful and prolonged observation. 

No one would deny that it is an excellent su^imaAaay lesson and an invadu- 
able asset that few teachers can afford to neglect 

Little children usually assume the foculty of ’memorizing’ with for greater 
ease than the elder pupils. The age when memory drawing takes place in class 
must be left to the decision of the teacher. Probably the ages ^ 
between eight, nine, and ten will be thought suitable. M e m o i y 

The teacher must be warned ofone very necessary qualification. Dtw'fap 
Memory drawing should not be adopted until the pujuls have had sufficient 
practice in drawing. The teacher should have confidence in the clffid’s silffiky 
to paint or draw an ol^t without being wwried by the thought ffiat the 
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colours or the shapes are beyond his means of expression. It is easily under- 
stood that when the pupil is drawing in these circumstances there is litde time 
Pu ils must wasting in fumbling about with the tools. Mistakes must and 
be Familiar do occur. Each observation reveals something misrepresented, or, 
with their at any rate, forgotten. But the class must be primed for the 
Mediums mwnory drawing. Models of the same kind should have been used 
in class before being submitted for observation drawing. Let the child be 
thoroughly at ease with his medium and he will use memory drawing to great 
advantage. 

The question of the time to be allotted must rest with the teacher. Fifteen 
minutes is not too long. Ten minutes’ study will sometimes suffice. When 
memory drawing has taken its place in the school curriculum it should not be 
allowed to lapse. Ten or fifteen minutes every fortnight — or month — is not 
excessive, and one lesson a month is the minimum at which to aim. 

Memory drawing has two great assets, of which the first is its popularity 
among the pupils. The second is that in the eyes of the teacher it has the great 
merit of being economical, for it eliminates the necessity of producing large 
models to be seen by the whole class. Small objects — berries, leaves, flowers, 
tassels, and flags — are more suitable than large ones. Perishable natural objects 
will last if care is insisted upon during handling, and will serve a whole school 
from preparatory classes upward. Observation is often stimulated by allowing 
the children to handle models. Or, if the objects are too fragile for handling, 
they can be placed within view on tables or chairs in gangways, and covered 
up, screened from sight, or removed when properly observed. 

6. Drawing Light and Shade 

Although the first stages of the drawing lessons are designed for children of 
five to seven years, and for those from seven to ten years old, and are chiefly 
concerned with the purely flat model (see p. 24), yet as we make steady progress 
on the lines laid down we find problems of light and dark, of shades and shading, 
gradually forcing themselves upon our notice. 

The subject of light and shade and its relative claims on the child’s attention 
cannot be altogether ignored, and it will be a considerable help to trace the 
matter to its source. We shall then have a clearer and more direct idea as to 
the best way to introduce such problems. 

That children distinguish light at an early age is easily verified by reference 
to early drawings. Rays of light resembling straws of unequal length and thick- 
ness invariably accompany pictorial representadons of sun and moon and all 
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the lesser lights. This is a method of expressing light common to all ages. It is 
found in primitive art, and among primitive people who have never had access 
to books or printed matter.^ 

The young child is so strongly imbued with the desire to present light in 
this attenuated manner that it is often a difficult matter to explain that light is 
not confined to streaks, but is suffused ; that the sun sheds a glowing light on 
cloud, earth, sea, and sky, and on all surfaces to which it has access. 

Another difficulty also arises — that of making the child acknowledge the 
possibility of shadows. 

Children seldom depict light and shade in pictures done on their own 
initiative. It is not safe, however, to assume that shadows are seldom drawn 
because they are seldom seen. The reason goes deeper. The majority of young 
things have an instinctive antipathy towards darkness. Lightness is a child’s 
natural element : darkness is not. The child ignores shade because it prefers 
light. But light cannot be depicted without shade. If light is observed shadow 
is included. Light is only light because it is taken in conjunction with shade. 
This truth, however, takes a long time to penetrate down to a child’s subconscious 
mind. Long after he has admitted the rightness of the argument he will pursue 
his way blissfully insisting on all the brilliancy of which he is master, and deliber- 
ately denying the faintest substance of shadow. 

In order to impart fresh ideas it is best to enlarge on those that have already 
received a welcome. There is nothing that pleases children more than painting 
a brightly coloured bead, and it is by way of a bead that light (which, of course, 
includes shade) is often introduced. The suggestion is offered that, although 
the bead is bright, in the drawing something more can be added that will 
tend to improve it — a lure that few children resist. The child is then advised 
that the best way to make the bead brighter is by adding the spot of bright 
light with a white pastel, or, in the case of water-colour, by leaving the bright 
spot unpainted. 

But before the child is encouraged to draw the bright light he must consider 
the position of the light. It is a good exercise for the intelligence. Let the 
class (aided by a little judicious guidance on the part of the teacher) discover 
reasons why light falls on the model in a certain place. 

The brightest light comes from the brightest part of the room. If the light 

^ ^ widespread a belief is, of course, grounded on a natural phenomenon. John Burroughs, the famous 
American naturalist, admits that he lived more than fifty years before he noticed **a peculiarity about 
the rays of light one often sees diverging from an opening ... in the clouds — namely, that they are like 
spokes in a wheel, the huh, or centre, of which appears to be just there in the vapoury masses, instead of 
being, as is really the case, nearly ninety-three millions of miles beyond.** He calls it **a fan-sluped display 
of converging rays,*’ and expands his observation in a variety of ways. 
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comes fix>m the right side, then the spots of light will lie on the right side of 
the bead. If the light comes from the left, then the bright light will lie on the 
left side of the bead. If the room is lit by a top light the top of each bead will 
mirror a twinkling light.* 

Without labouring the subject of very bright lights, it is well worth spend- 
ing a few moments enlarging on the idea, not with any view of drawing, but 
merely as stimulating exercise. Attention should be drawn to the highly polished 
objects within view of the class. There would be the brightly polished knobs 
and handles of door, desk, cupboard, drawer, table, and curtain-poles; the 
picture-rails, pictures, chains; the curves of polished surfaces of chair, table, 
and desk, spectacles, rings, watch, toes of boots and shoes ; the brilliant lights 
on glass objects, electric bulbs, vases, and jugs, and of glass, such as inkpots, 
filled with dark liquids. 

When the child’s attention has been captured by the search for bright 
lights he will rarely forget to apply it to his drawing. He may, on the other 
hand, rather overdo tlie bright light business, but that is a fault on the right 
side. 

The child, having admitted existence of a very bright light, u primed for 
the next stage of progress — namely, shades or shadow, lliis can be introduced 
in a variety of ways, but a stick of pastel is a good simple example. It u good 
because it is easy to aigue with the child on the basis of its sha^ses and the reason 
of its light and shade. The child first draws the stick, then he is asked to con- 
sider it in the following way. 

After a plain, flat colour has been spread over a long, tubular shape it appears 
flat, which it is not. It is round, tubular, or tube-like. A rounded object has 
a light side and a dark side. Therefore, in order to depict a rounded olgect, 
a long light streak is drawn on the light side of the pastel stick, and a long 
dark streak on the dark side of the pastel stick. 

The same lesson can be carried a step farther (in the same direction) by 
a practical example. Let the child wind a white handkerchief round the 
forefinger of his left hand and hold it up before him with the light falling 
from one side. Draw attention to the fact that one side is lighter than the 
other. 

Another method is to twut a piece di smooth white paper in a roll and 
hold it up before a plain background (an open exerdse-book will serve). Note 
the same effect of light and dark. Light and riiade is of very great interest to 
a child, and some teachers advocate the view that the background, that which 

* Should the room have two liAu fijling from both Ma on the be»d» the iat on ihould not ukc plte, 
unleMititpaHiUetodiioiidaaeligiit. One light b tuSoeot iigr • Bnt I«mm on btight UghO. 
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lies behind the model, and the foreground, that which comes in the fore-part 
or front of the drawing, are naturally corollaries. 

In the early stages I am careful to hang the model at a distance from the 
background, so that no shadow is cast. But as the child makes progress in 
his drawing the object is hung near the background, and the shadow cast by 
the object can be drawn by the pupil. But this is not advisable until approaching 
the end of the middle section of Book II, or the corresponding portion of 
Book IV. 

Until then backgrounds and foregrounds are best left alone, although we 
must discuss the simple plane or ground beneath the object. This is a matter 
of pure common sense, and one that comes before us in the first play pages. 
(See the motor-cars in Book I, and the hoops in Book III.) Every one 
admits the foolishness of drawing a motor-car without drawing the ground 
beneath it, or drawing a walking figure and not the ground on which it is 
walking. There must always be shadows underneath such objects, under the 
wheels, under the feet, behind the wheels, behind the feet, etc. 

The study of light and shade gradually brings us nearer to the perspective 
problems that loom ahead in the higher grade, and as soon as a child appears 
dissatisfied and impatient with drawing purely flat objects he is ready to receive 
the first ideas on the subject of perspective. Some of the ‘new’ ideas are ones 
that have simmered in his brain for a long time. 

Even a small child will have noticed that as objects retire or recede so they 
become apparently smaller — a first rule of perspective. A baby plays at the 
game of hiding a house or a tree from his sight by putting his finger, or even 
a single hair, close to the eye. 

Even a young child cannot fail to notice that the boat becomes smaller 
as it nears the horizon, that a man climbing a distant hill or mountain is reduced 
eventually to a mere speck, that a huge aeroplane looks no larger than a tiny 
fly among the clouds.^ Therefore the child must have convinced himself that 
objects do become smaller as they recede. 

The farther away an object is the smaller it seems. Or, in other words, 
objects that are far away look smaller than objects (of exactly the same size) 
that are near to the observer. 

It is not intended — indeed, I believe it would be a deplorable mistake — 
to introduce rules of perspective to a young child. But the gist of the matter 
should be clearly comprehended by the teacher, who can then introduce the 
subject by means of simple little tales about something that is of natural interest 
to a child. 

^ See the present author's Drawing fir Btginmrst Chapter XI. 
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7. Free Expression in Drawing 

Having fully discussed art education, including the function of the model, 
we must now give attention to a method of teaching which is widely diveigent 
from those already noted — the method by which models arc \md simply as 
the starting-place for expression by means of free drawing. 

Free expression drawing bears a close relation to several aspects of drawing 
already discussed, more especially to drawings done from imagination and in 
fanciful play. The suggestions offered by these lessons, then, belong impartially 
to both. 

In order to avoid confusion in introducing free expression drawing, I have 
decided to group all such matter in a section ofits own (see pp. 82, 83, 245, 246). 


8. Hints for the Teacher 
(a) Why Form is More Important than Colour 

Of the vast number of problems which arise in discussing drawing and 
painting perhaps the most puzzling - to one who knows little about* art— is the 
prominence given to drawing over colour. That form is, and will always be, 
of far greater importance than colour is a fact that cannot be denied. 

Perhaps a few words as to the reasonableness of this claim will not come 
amiss. Colour plays a purely secondary part because form and shape are the 
principal things at which we aim. Consider the point from the simplest angle, 
that of the drawing class for little children. Colour has an irresistible attraction 
for the child. It is by way of colour that we approach the drawing lessons. 
But it must always be borne in mind that a drawing lesson means — drawing. 

A child may draw w ith colours a bag with a beautiful tint, but if the drawing 
does not resemble a bag in the smallest degree, then of what use Ls the drawing? 
The bag, flag, kite, rug, feather, leaf, tassel, shoe-horn, locket, medal, button, 
cockade -of what use are the paintings of any one of these things if the shape 
is totally incorrect ? No one can deny these facts. They are plain common sense. 

First the shape, then^the colour. Thus we arrange the order of a lesson. 
First we sketch and build up the shape with white chalk or pencil ; next we add 
the colour. The fascination of colour should not overbalance the more important 
matter of form. Form, shape — call it what we will — this is our chief and biggest 
problem. 

If we can only keep this idea in view it will help very considerably in all 
drawing lessons. The word *shape’ might serve as the password for the dhrawing 
lesson. 

na 
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Is the ‘shape’ good? Then proceed with the drawing. It is a wise rule 
that the children should learn one shape before they proceed to another. 

Repetition Repetition is useful. If it is discovered that the children have not 

a been able to grasp the shape of a model repeat the lesson. The 

teacher should think well before moving on to another lesson. 
Keep to the same-shaped model, but give a variation of colour. Variety is 
essential. The bag can be replaced by another bag of a different colour, with 
different strings, cords, or ribbon, or even a little simple striped pattern upon 
it. The label can be given in reverse position, and with other coloured surfaces 
and strings. 

In all cases the same-shaped object must serve as a model. In this way 
the shape will be better impressed on the mind of the child. 

When the teacher is satisfied that the bulk of the children’s efforts are 
better drawn, then it is time to pass on to the next model. In the early stages 
we cannot expect more than a rough or somewhat ‘general’ idea of the shape. 
When the children arc very young their drawings are bound to be very faulty. 


{b) Substitutes for Natural Objects as Models 

When we keep in mind the fact that the teacher is occasionally thrown on 
his own resources, and has to use his own judgment in the selection of models, we 
easily realize that there are a number of ways in which he may lose his bearings. 

Natural objects, with all their marvellous and infinite variety, are a never- 
failing source of help. They are as popular with the pupils as with the teacher. 
But they do undoubtedly give a false sense of security by their misleading 
appearance of simplicity. It is a matter, also, of some difficulty to find those 
with a more or less uniformly flat surface, for it is the simple, flat-surfaced 
flower and leaf that answer the purpose of the early stages, as we discussed 
before (p. 34). 

As a matter of fact, in the very early stages a simple leaf with a point at 
one end and a stem at the other is all-sufficient for the purpose. If the child 
is bored with the one little leaf, offer more than one. Pin a row of little leaves 
upon a board, and he will be interested to see that every leaf has a slightly 
Lea^ Suit- different variation of shape and tint. Even the subject of leaves 
able and is not so simple as it first appears. Leaves are always good for 
Unsuitable drawing, provided that the simple leaf with the smooth edge is 
chosen. Compound leaves must not be given without full instructions. They 
are far too complicated. Prickly leaves such as hoUy, barberry, thistle, etc., are 
very difficult to draw, owing to their curled and twisted surfaces. Small, straight 
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blades of grass are graceful models, but the twisted and spiral>shaped stems are 
too difficult for the ‘earliest of all* stages. 

Let us turn aside for a moment to the subject of other natural objects. SheUs 
are, on the whole, a difficult group for colouring as they present a peculiar 
luminous, opalescent quality. Avoid givii^; mother«nf-pearl, W- 51,^ 

valves though they be. Some teachers offer mussel-shells, but they and 

are far from an easy type. The flat side of a scallop-shell is per- Seaweed 
missible. Seaweeds of the coarse, flat type with brandling ‘leaves* and the 
crimson fan shapes also are good for drawing; the colour of the first is not 
interesting unless freshly dipp^ in water, but the crimson variety has a charm 
of its own, and if spread on soft white paper makes an excellent dass subject. 

Simple wing and pinion feathers are suitable. Long, curved quills, spotted 
and striped with markings of varied colours, pheasant and peacock tail-feathers, 
should be avoided. 

When we revert to flowers as some of the most delightful models vre are, 
I know, treading on difficult ground. Many teachers in dties and towns find 
it next to impossible to procure flowers for models. Foi one moment let us 
review the subject from the point of the rural teacher. He, at any rate, will 
have no such problem, for the wild and the cultivated are equally suitable. 

The pansy is one of the few flowers that present a flat surfiu». Its shape 
u not difficult. The large, spreading, fan-shaped petals are simple to draw, 
and the little splashes of darker colour near the centre are ^ery characteristic. 
And objects that have strong characteristics are always satisfactory as sulgecta 
for drawing, which is an excellent thought to bear in mind. 

Daisies are sometimes given as modeb for young children. They belong, 
however, to a much later stage. The small silvery disks are circular in shape, 
and circles presented at an angle become ellipses, and ellipses UaUaMig 
are circles seen in perspective. For the same reason daffodils Dsflsdils 
should be rejected also; the trumpet of the daffodil is tubular, 
and the tubular shape when turned away becomes an ellipse. The long, blade* 
like leaves of the daffodils are suitable, more especially when they are fading 
and show streaks of yellow and tips of reddish-brown. The leaves of flag, or 
iris, are good models. The tall, sheathed blades are unmistakable and charac- 
teristic, and therefore easy to draw. But the blossom presentt a confusing shape. 

Probably finv of these remarks will apply to the teacher in a city scbotd. So 
now we may discuss a few substitutes when the natural Uossoms AitHkka 

are beyond our reach. As is said earlier, 1 see no harm in using fkmm 

artificial flowers. Milliners* flowen are often beautifully made, and milliners^ 
panacs, etc., will serve as substitutes fiv the flowen given as modds ns fliis course. 
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Sprays of flowers arc singularly efiective, imitation cherry-blossom, white or 
yellow jasmine, and many other kinds are very adaptable. Artificial flowers 
have one advantage — they can be stored away in tissue-paper and kept in boxes 
for many months or years without losing their fireshness. 

Another substitute is the transfer. Flowers are given in children’s transfers. 
Choose the simplest — a flat one for the early classes. Have the required number 
Transfers transferred to pieces of card or thickish paper ; one between two 
children will suffice. Let the children copy the transfers a little 
larger — never smaller — than the originals. 

Trade-marks often take the shape of flowers. Unfortunately these arc usually 
treated in a way that is too elaborate for small children, though occasionally 
one sees a trade-mark large and simple enough for a class drawing. 


(^) Very Bright Lights 

When the subject of the lesson is drawing a brightly illuminated model it 
must be ascertained whether the model is lit by one light or more than one. 

The one bright light is obtained from the one bright central light of the room. 
This point has been freely discussed when we were dealing with light and shade 
(sec pp. 44-47). But there is another aspect that claims our attention, and 
one that is likely to pass unsuspected. 

Highly polished models not only reflect the light from windows, electric 
light, gas, and so forth, but they take reflection from other light objects — a 
Confusion l^ct that will hardly occur to the mind of one who has had litde. 

Reflected if any, experience of drawing. 

Lights Yor this very reason a teacher should exercise care when 

giving a lesson on bright lights {e,g,y Book III, Lesson 48). He should guard 
against the possibility by shielding the model from lights other than the light 
of the window or the lighting of the room. 

The models should not, for this reason, be placed near a white paper. 
White paper reflects light. They should not come too near other brightly 
polished articles, such as glass jugs, tumblers, vases; nor should they be 
standing on highly polished surfaces of wood, marble, or stone. Place a dull- 
coloured paper behind, or a plain, dull-surfaced cloth beneath any such object. 

Above all, do not let two lights from opposite quarters fall upon the model. 
If the light comes from both sides of the room, make a screen on one side to 
intercept the light. Should the children have separate models to lay on the desks 
at their sides, they should also have a plain paper, of the same colour as that on 
which they are drawing (preferably dull-coloured), to place behind the models. 
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(J) The Importance of Backgrounds 

That the background, or, in other words, the ground or space that lies 
behind the model, is a matter of some importance in the drawing lesson will 
probably surprise the inexperienced teacher. But it is an undoubted fact that 
a simple, suitable model can be entirely spoilt by a neglected background. 
The simpler the model the simpler the background is a trite but true saying. 
The simple model merely requires a plain piece of paper or a sheet hung straight 
without folds or creases in the background. 

\"ery possibly the teacher may wish to place the model at a distance from 
the background to prevent the possibiliiv of throwing a shadow against 
it, which, of course, is essential for early grades and very young children. 
The teacher may argue that in the circumstances a background cannot 
be of any consequence, but, on the contrary, the background is of primal 
importanc e. 

Take a practical example Choose a simple model, place it on a table or 
desk in the position which you intend it to occupy during class-drawing, and 
then ictirc to one of the desks sevcial rows in the icai 

Observe the model. Look at the outside, oi boundary shape. Is not your 
gaze caught by objects other than the model? Can you honestly affirm that 
youi sight IS not confused by objects that lie behind the model? 

Next return to the model. Place a piece of paper or h?ng a cloth behind 
it, and resume your position once more on the back benches. Is it not true 
that the model — and the model alone — attracts your eye and bolds it by sheer 
force of concentration ^ 

Some children are so spuried on by conscientious endeavours to draw the 
model that, if no background is supplied, they try to draw the objects seen 
behind the model. Quite rightly, too. They have the true artistic instinct. 
But the effect on the drawing is usually deplorable. The poor children have 
attempted something far beyond their powers. No wonder they fail, and fail 
lamentably. 

That a background's almost as essential as the model is not putting the 
case too strongly. In any case, there is no exaggeration in the statement that 
a good simple model can be entirely spoilt by the lack of a litde care. Moreovery 
it should be borne in mind that the background must be sufficiently large to 
cover the required area. Too small backgrounds can be very teasing to the eye. 
It simplifies the matter if we remember that, as a general rule, a contrast makes 
a more effective background. 

A dark model should not have a dark background, nor a light model a light 
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background. That is pure common sense. When in doubt we should ask our> 
selves whether the mc^el is light or dark and use our judgment accordingly. 
In some cases it may be difficult to procure a large, plain background for a 
model. If nothing else is obtainable the back of a very large hanging map 
can be hung over the easel. The reverse of a map is usually a plain light surface. 
Fo a dark background the blackboard well cleaned will sometimes suit the 
case. A large, plain sheet of brown paper is a better substitute. 


(s) Discussing the Model 

Whether the teacher should or should not discuss the model before the 
class starts drawing is a moot point. Many believe that the interest of the 
children is likely to evaporate; others that the children may hear too much, 
in consequence of which they may not use their brains as much as they might 
otherwise do. It is a matter to be settled by the individual teacher. 

In my own opinion, and judging generally from the nature of things, it 
is impossible to interest the pupils ‘too much.’ It requires all the care of which 
riiiniitiriiTTur capable to present a model in an attractive way. The 

that moods of pupils are infinite in their variety, and very rarely 

®**““**** does the teacher find a child who is too keen or over-interested 

in his lesson. 

Children can be irritatingly phlegmatic or frankly bored or simply vacuous. 
But strike a keynote, evoke some extraneous interest — present a litde anecdote, 
a story, simple association of ideas — and then, when minds are alert, place 
the model, or reveal an already-placed model, and the result will be more 
intelligent drawings. 

The shape, proportions, and colour can all be discussed, though, of course, 
briefly. The use of the model, and its methods of construction when machine- 
made, or its growth and development when a natural exhibit, also can suitably 
be the subject of discussion. 

CMldren usually respond if the model is made more interesting by attracting 
attention to pleasant bits of colour, or if the teacher offers scraps of information 
(that the pattern on a shell often resembles little waves or ripples of water; 
that the bud of a flower or leaf is like the hood worn by children ; that the 
strands of a morsel of coloured wool are like the twisted strands of a stout rope ; 
why snow covers the top of the roof and not under the eaves; why the wind 
blows clouds, trees, clothes, hats, hoops, etc.^ all in one direction; etc.). 

Some authorities maintain tl»t discussions are harmful before giviitg tiie 
drawing, but usefiil when the drawing is finished. This again is a matter 
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fer the teacher’s personal decision. To discuss a model alter the lesson, in my 
opinion, is sheer waste of time — provided, of course, that the children are ndt 
making another drawing of the same model. When the drawing Discmtkm 
is finished the children automatically transfer their attention to after a 
the next object of interest. When the drawing is finished it is too l-^won 
late to call attention to its beauty, peculiarity, or function — too late by -the 
length of a lesson. 

(/) Criticism 

Broadly speaking, the drawing done by young children docs not require 
criticism: it merely asks for encouragement. The teacher has no easy task to 
keep silent over faults that arc not too glaring, and lefrain from damping en- 
thusiasm by the too hastily spoken word. 

Sympathy, encouragement, and a little praise — these arc the qualities most 
helpful in the drawing classes. A word of encouragement dropped at a timely 
moment docs a world of good. It instils self-respect. A child surveying a very 
doubtful drawing has a feeling of helplessness that is diflTicult to combat. But 
if the child has been attentive and tried to place the drawing — at any rate, 
in the initial stage — in the right place on the paper, or if he has evolved a 
pleasant colour (though a doubtful shape), or managed to produce a drawing 
slightly less smudged and a trifle neater than has hitherto been the ca.se, then 
we have a loophole, a reason for praise. This little word of encouragement 
will stiffen the child’s resolution to do better in the future. 

To praise without reason is noted as unjust by others in the class and resented 
accordingly. But no one is jealous of an encouraging word. 

Every scrap of merit should have its reward. 

Children are good critics of each other. Let the class vote for the best 
drawings, and hang the chosen ones round the classroom. Children are some- 
what ruthless critics, but they are generous with praise. The teacher should, 
of course, always give the guiding vote. 

g. The Choice of Mediums 

It is necessary for the teacher at the time of taking up the course to decide 
which medium — pastels or water-colours and pencil — ^is to be employed with 
young children. As is shown in the Preface, in the table setting forth the 
arrangement of the course, for pupils of five to ten the ground is covered, in 
separate volumes (Vols. I and II), along the line of both methods. In the 
succeeding paragraphs the merits of each method and its disadvantages are 
briefly noted. 
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[a) Pastels 

Pastels are easy to handle, even a young child requiring no marked ability 
to produce a simple pastel drawing if he carefully follows instructions. Work 
in pastels is quickly executed (pupils appreciate this, but the teacher may 
regard it as a disadvantage, for most children are in any case too much inclined 
to draw first and think afterwards), and a strong effect is obtained more easily 
than with water-colours. The tinted paper used is a great factor in producing 
a vivid drawing. A dry medium has obvious advantages for small children. 
The teacher will find that mistakes are readily seen, and the pupil that drawings 
are easily corrected. Pastel drawings when finished are attractive. 

But pastels are limited in range — they are rarely used other than for object- 
and plant-drawing. The results are not permanent. Objection has been raised 
on the score of hygiene, since children are apt to inhale the small flying particles. 

{b) Water-colours and Pencil 

The pencil needs no introduction, for all are familiar with it. Drawing with 
a point is the oldest and best method of expressing shapes. It is by far the 
simplest medium, and with such a straightforward tool there can be no deception. 

Water-colour painting is a more direct medium than pastels, and it is far 
easier to get a truthful representation of natural objects with water-colours than 
with pastels. A transparent quality, an effect very difficult to obtain with pastels, 
can be comparatively easily imparted to a water-colour drawing. Even early 
paintings in flat washes can be utilized for practical purposes, and once it is 
mastered water-colour painting will serve usefully in many different ways. 
Above all, water-colour is a joyous medium, full of surprise and adventure. 
Children who are allowed the delight of playing with a few beautiful colours 
arc very likely to become permanently interested in art. 

Against the use of water-colours it may be urged that they are not as 
spectacular as pastels. A bright colour on a dark ground will arrest attention 
before a delicate tint on a white ground. 

With this summary of advantages and disadvantages before him, and his 
own experience in mind, the teacher must decide which medium he will use 
with classes of five to ten years of age. In general terms it may be said that 
the characteristic of water-colour is its exquisite transparency, and of pastels 
their thick, opaque, but glowing colours. Personally I prefer water-colours. 
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WATER-COLOURS AND PENCIL 


Containing a year* s course for classes 
aged five to seven 




INTRODUCTION TO BOOK III 

I. General CIonsiderations 

Water-colour painting and pencil-drawing are two entirely different mediums. 
Consequently they need entirely different handling. They are, however, usually 
teught together. If the lesson occupies a short period of time — 
not more, and perhaps less, than fifteen minutes— it is as well to 
arrange to take the subjects in alternate lessons. The method 
employed in this work is for water-colour to follow pencil (an exception being 
made in the first two lessons), though in some cases the nature of the model 
has made it advisable to group two lessons in one medium together. 

Generally speaking, the pencil is used for drawing simple shapes with flat 
tones, or shades ; water-colour is used to express broad masses of colour in flat 
wash. 

Painting undoubtedly is more popular than pencil with children from the 
age of five to seven, and unless provision is made, pencil-drawing will find 
itself pushed outside the scheme of lessons. It may not have the attractive 
qualities of colour, but we cannot afford to neglect it. Pencil is the simplest 
way of expressing form. 

Rules are of little use in the early stages. The chief object is to make the 
children comfortable, and to give them something that will employ pyjgjd— 

their minds pleasantly. The pupil should sit squarely and com- 
fortably in front of the desk or table, both feet reaching the floor. Both arms 
should rest on the desk. Children have a tendency to 
crouch over their work — a, position that encourages a 
cramped style of drawing. By sitting upright they 
learn to control their small muscles and use their took 
with more ease. This matter is fully discussed in the 
General Introduction (pp. 37-39). 

Rules, as we have just said, are unnecessary for 
those in the beginning stage. A few simple suggestions on the most oomfiMt- 
able way of holding a pencil, <ff sitting at a dedc, of bc^pnniiig a ^ ^ 
drawing are sufficient. The chfldren should be told to bear in tin PsncB 
mind the Avowing instructums: 

I. The pencil should be held loosely between the diumb and the first two 
fingers and about half-way up the diafi. 
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2. The pencil must not be pressed into the paper. If the point digs into 
the sheet it will check the drawing. 

3. Use short strokes, instead of long, wavering lines (over which one has 
little control). 

In elaboration of the first rule it may be said that the pencil is held much 
as the pen in writing, but a little farther from the point. It rests between the 
first and second fingers, and the thumb lies lightly upon it. The pencil is held 
firmly, but more freely than the pen, so that the top and bottom of the paper 
may be within easy reach. To draw small details it is held near the point ; to 
draw large shapes it is held farther along its length. In the early stages it 
is better to make the child comfortable, leaving correct handling for later 
consideration. 

Children, especially when young, are inclined to dig their pencil into the 
paper. It is a wise plan to draw at one time with a pencil and at another with 
a brush. No one can use pressure on a brush, and gradually this teaches the 
child to use the p>encil more lightly. 

Cleaning a ^ pencil drawing that is soiled with dirty finger-marks, dust, 

Soil^ or portions of lead can be cleaned with dry, crumbly bread. 

Drawing Avoid using the crust— it scratches the paper. Never, of course, 

use buttery, greasy, or oily crumbs. Always lay paper flat when cleaning. 

Indiarubber, or erasure, 
is a necessity for pencil- 
drawing, but the practice 
should not be abused. The 
children should be encour- 
aged to think before using 
the pencil, not afterwards. 
If the rubbers are few and 
far between they will be used 
more carefully. The teacher 
should supervise their use 
and distribute when necessary. Erasers of a crumbly and soft quality are best. 
The hard, greasy kind smears the pencil; and ink erasers, of course, must 
never be used, as they ruin any drawing-paper. 

If a rubber becomes very soiled it can cleaned by rubbing on a wooden 
drawing-board, or by shaving the soiled portion with a sharp knife. Glasses 
must be taught from the beginning never to use soiled rubber. 

Children should be taught when sharpening a pencil to hold the point 
away from the body and cut the wood towards the point, whitding the lead with 
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How to 
uae the 


care.^ A sharp knife should be used, and the point made tapering, but not 
too long. A stubby, crooked little point obscures the drawing, 

Sufficient wood — ^in the form of a narrow cone — should be left • Pencil 
to protect the lead, but do not expose too much lead. A long lead point is apt 
to be brittle. 

Some kinds of drawing require soft, broad pencilling. For such work it is 
a good plan to leave a blunted lead. Rub the lead sideways on paper (some 
people use sand-paper, but ordinary paper will do) until it has a flattened side. 
This flat lead is useful for working on soft, rough, loose, and hairy textures 
like the fur coat of an animal, soft blanket and other wool materials, wool 
fringes, feathery plumes, etc. Nevei sharpen a pencil over the drawing-paper. 

Pencil-sharpeners are not as satisfactoiy as the ordinary sharp pocket-knife, 
and stumps of old table knives make excellent sharpeners. A hone mounted on 
wood is a valuable adjunct for knife-sharpening. 

Pencil and water-colour work are verv different, and require different 
advice. For water-colours children should be given the following hints: 

1. Hold the brush between the thumb and the fir^t two fin- 
gers and a little higher than a pencil. 

2. Hold the brush looser than the pencil. 

3. Keep the paper flat or only slightly raised. If it rests on a steep slope 
the water-colours wall not lie flat, producing results which an very dishearten- 
ing to a beginner. 

4. Do not splash the water. Dip the brush in carefully. 

5. The brush must not be too wet, neither must it be too dry. 

Little children require * hints’ rather than definite instructions and warning 
against extreme kinds of painting. 

The size of the drawing in either method is an important factor contri- 
buting towards the success — or failure — of the drawing lesson. Children 
usually aim at ‘drawing small.’ And it is this general tendency 
that leads to scamped db*awing and bad habits, and at all costs 
must be avoided. In all lessons the size of the paper and the size of the draw- 
ing are noted. Over this point the teacher must keep a strict watch. Even if the 
model is a diminutive one in size the drawing of it must be as large as possible. 
The pins, hairpins, hat-pins, screws, hooks, and all the wire-like models of the 
first lessons should be drawn according to instruction. If the size of the draw- 
ing is reduced the teacher’s difficulties increase at once. How can the crooked 

^ Pupils and all young pcq;>le should sharpen the pencil away from the body. Teachers, however, 
should cut the lead towards the body and close to the thumb, on which the lead should rest. In no other 
way has the shaipener proper contrm over the knife. 
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line or the smudged mistake then be detected? How can it be discovered 
whether the tint or colour is mixed correctly or incorrectly when the drawing 
is the size of a postage-stamp? Besides, small painting makes poor painting. 
Water-colour should be painted boldly and broadly. Niggling with Ae point 
of the brush and putting on paint in small, dry patches is the cause of much 
bad painting in schools. 

Such trifling mistakes, it may be argued, are surely of no real consequence. 
In simple drawings of simple objects everything weighs in the balance for good 
or ill. Besides, it must be remembered that this particular question of size 
influences all drawing lessons from now onward. If the pupils are permitted 
to draw according to choice the majority will decide to ‘draw small.’ They 
learn all too soon how much easier it is to ‘draw small’ and how much trouble 
they are saved thereby. 

Another point to consider is the period to be devoted to the lesson. Each 
lesson is timed approximately for fifteen minutes. Fifteen minutes seems a very 
short time in which to produce a drawing of a reasonable size. 
Obviously a drawing done on a large scale will require more 
time than a small drawing. 

Children, like adults, vary in the time taken over tasks, and no doubt some 
children will finish their drawings more quickly than others. But it is seldom 
advisable to hurry the slow pupils. They should be permitted their full time, 
and their interests should never be sacrificed for the sake those who work 
more quickly. The child who has finished can start anothei* drawing of the same 
object, and colour it according to choice. Or, if desired, he can work out an 
original idea. Children are fond of ‘thinking back* and redrawing something 
that has previously taken their fancy. 

In any case, provide a fresh piece of paper. Adding another drawing to 
Fredi Dnw- (unless it has a very wide margin) is a mistaken 

ing requires economy, and to continue working at an old drawing means 
Fresh P^ier destroying the merits it may have once possessed. 

The teacher should never be depressed by the fact that the drawings and 
paintings of the majority of small pupils are smudged and untidy. These 
Untidy Dnw- smudges represent very ardent strivings. The tidy drawing is 

logs fpd rarely the best drawing, and the child who labours to express 

^**“**“** form and colour will rarely produce the most apparently praise- 
worthy effort. The children in this stage are very young, and the teadier can- 
not expect much more than an approximate likeness to colour and shape. 

It is worth while instructing die children to treat the drawing and painting 
materials with care. Small children learn much from each other, and ddig^t 
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to work in unison. They should be drilled in passing materials promptly and 
neatly, and the most industrious rewarded by permission to give 
out papers, etc. Little distinctions are much coveted. All the 
materials should be kept safely out of reach, and should never 
be used for any other purposes than the drawing lesson. 

2. Mediums 
{a) Pencils 

Each child requires a pencil for both pencil-drawing and water-colour. 

The young child — the five-, six-, or seven-year-old — requires a very soft 
pencil. A hard, firm pencil cramps a small hand; moreover, the point is 
apt to pierce or dig out the paper, and the mark is difficult or impossible to 
erase. A large pencil with a soft lead and a blunted, rather than a too sharp, 
point is easier to use. A large cedar-wood pencil with soft graphite (such as 
Woolf’s “Black Prince” and the same maker’s “J,” or, failing these, the worn- 
down carpenter’s pencil which some teachers think is softer and more pleasant 
to use than an ordinary HB) is better than an ordinary HB. 

Some teachers advise using a cheap soft B pencil for the early stages, and 
HB, a better pencil, for the later stages. The older children — those eight, nine, 
and ten years old — require a sharper point to enable them to use a more deli- 
cate line or lighter shading. 

A hard pencil should be avoided. It fosters a cramped and crabbed style 
of drawing. Moreover, hard pencils never give a good rich effect, and it dis- 
courages pupils if they cannot obtain dark as well as light effects. Plain wooden 
pencils are best — whether smooth, circular, angular, or grooved is a matter of 
taste. Metal handles or holders should not be used. The metal part loads the 
pencil at the wrong end and upsets the ‘balance.’ Pencils with rubber ends 
should not be used for the same reason. 

The following are the letters marked on pencils to indicate the quality of 
the lead: HHHH (4H), HHH (3H), HH (2H), H, F, HB, B, BB (2B), BBB 
(3B), BBBB (4B). 

HB signifies a medium pencil, generally useful for beginners. The B pencil 
is a degree softer, and is much to be recommended for the ordinary school work 
of seniors. BB is several degrees softer than B, and BBB is very black and not 
to be recommended for children. 

The F (firm) pencil is a degree softer than H and ‘firmer’ than HB. H is 
a hard pencil, and HH and HHH are exceedingly hard, and are used by 
engineers and for work of a strictly technical and mechanical nature. 
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(A) IndUuubber 

Indiarubber must be soft. The hard, shiny kind does not erase: it merely 
smears the lead or spoils the surface of the paper. 

Rubber should be tested by trying to erase a pencil-line on a smooth sur- 
face such as an envelope. A hard rubber will slide over the surface. Soft can 
be bought as cheaply as hard rubber. 

Putty rubber, as its name signifies, can be kneaded in the fingers to a point, 
and may be used in place of bread for fine pencil-work, but it is usually reserved 
for charcoal. It is sticky and not as pleasant to use as the ordinary rubber. 

(r) Water-colour Paints: Paint-boxes and Palettes 

It is not necessary to equip each child with a paint-box. In the early stages 
red, yellow, and blue are quite sufficient to satisfy all needs, but these should be 
always ready for use. 

Water-colour paints are supplied in tubes (whole or half-tubes), in metal 
and china pans (whole or half pans), and in tablets. Boxes fitted with pans 
are more suitable for children than those fitted with tubes. It should be remem- 
bered that paints in tubes have to be extracted for each lesson, although it 
should be said in their favour that they give a good rich effect, and are not 
wasteful provided a limited amount is squeezed on to the palette for each 
lesson. 

Students’ colours are cheap and sufficiendy serviceable for school Use. 
Water-colours of other qualities arc expensive. When ordering paints — and, 
indeed, all items for drawing and painting — consult catalogues giving current 
prices. These vary considerably. 

A tin, an enamel plate, or a flat saucer makes a good palette. The tin boxes 
of paints in pans have palettes, and for this reason should never be destroyed 
when the paints are exhausted. Palettes are always useful. Two children can 
share one palette and also one water-pot. Half-pound jam-jars arc excellent 
for water-pots, and so are mugs. Litde jars should not be used. In painting 
water-colours a sufficiency of water is necessary. 

(d) Brushes 

A good brush is a good investment. No one can paint with a feeble brush 
or with a short, plump brush with no point. A good brush should have a 
tapering point, a full body, and a good spring. 

Brushes arc an expensive item compared with pencils, but they will iMt 
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many years if they receive reasonable treatment. They should always be washed 
clean and wiped dry before putting away, and they must never be cut. Children 
are fond of trimming the point as they would a pencil, which, of course, means 
the destruction of any brush. Bhishes are made in a very wide range of sizes. 
The sable brush recommended for school work has the size marked on the 
handle, beginning at No. i and extending to No. I2. The length of the handle 
is the same for all — ^it averages 8 in. 

A brush medium to large in size is strongly advised. Useful sizes are Nos. 
6 and 7. Small brushes do not hold sufficient water, inducing the painter to 
use a dry paint ; and dry painting means streaky painting. They tend also to 
small strokes and a niggling touch. A medium-size brush is a necessity in getting 
a good flow of colour and laying an even wash or tint. If children begin by 
using a medium-sized brush there will be little danger of these faults occurring. 
It is a curious fact that once children are accustomed to the use of a fair-sized 
brush they rarely express a wish for a small one. Round handles are altogether 
more satisfactory than flat ones for school work. They do not check the move- 
ment of a small hand. 

Sable brushes are the best, but there is a variety of brushes of other materials 
suitable for schools and sold at a cheaper rate — urmit, fitch, squirrel-hair, and 
camel’s-hair (the latter has not a good spring). 


(e) Paper 

(i) Paper for PencH-dramng 

A fairly thin paper can be used for pencil-drawing. The inexpensive car- 
tridge is quite good enough for early drawings. It is an excellent plan to advance 
the quality of the paper as the children’s drawings improve. 

Paper can be bought ready cut in various sizes. These can be used in half 
or whole sheets (11 in. by 15 in.). It is sold also in large sheets to be doubled 
or cut as required. Books of cartridge paper are bound in various sizes, shapes, 
and qualities. The chief thing is to provide a large rather than a small sheet. 
The teacher must always guard against the general tendency to draw small, 
and lai]ge paper is a necessity. The size of the paper should be suited to the 
size of the m^el. 

Teachers should, nevertheless, keep a watchful eye to prevent paper too 
large for the small pupil from being emjdoyed. Short arms find large sheets 
of paper exceedingly difficult to manipulate, and by stretching up to the top 
part children are apt to crumple and smudge the lower edges of the paper, 
and to spoil the drawii^. The size of the drawing should be modified to suit 
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the size of the pupil. Certainly the very small pupil should not be given a sheet 
of paper that hampers his movements. 

It is sometimes difficult for children to detect the front of the paper from the 
back. The right side of the paper has a smoother and more satiny surface, 
and if it is touched with the tip of the finger the ‘feel* of the paper is soon 
recognized. Children like to make the test themselves, and they should be 
encouraged to become proficient in this. Otherwise they often begin at the wrong 
end of a new book and continue to use the back of the paper throughout. 

Whether it is better to use books or loose sheets is a matter of opinion. 
Loose sheets are generally used. Books arc more convenient for keeping the 
work of each pupil together, and they (ertainly induce neater habits. A child 
is not so likely to produce a wilfully careless painting or drawing in a book 
that is to be kept intact to the end of term. Loose sheets arc better, however, 
when the drawing is made on a large scale, because, for instance, perspective, 
involving the use of two vanishing points, makes a large piece of paper (or two 
small pieces pasted together) imperative. 

It is a good plan to use both ; the drawing-book can be kept for ordinary 
work, and loose sheets employed for any special or out-of-the-way subject such 
as play pages, inventive drawing, extra drawing of all kinds, designing cards, 
notices, greeting cards, etc. 


(ii) Paper for Painting 

The paper for painting should be thicker than that used for early pencil- 
drawing. The thinner, inferior papers cockle up under a free wash of colour. 
No one can lay a flat wash on too thin a paper. Yellow shiny i artridge paper 
should be avoided. Use a white paper with a slightly roughened surface — the 
threepenny and fourpenny sheets and their equivalents bound up in book-form. 
Some teachers prefer blocks to books. These arc stocked in varied sizes and 
qualities. 


(/) Drawing-boards and Substitutes 

Drawing-boards arc a necessity when single sheets of papier are used. If 
wooden boards arc npt forthcoming something must be provided in their stead. 
Many a drawing has been spxiilt because the papier has been laid flat ott the 
rough suiiace of the desk. The pencil, of course, catches in the uneven surfoee, 
or grain, of the wood through a thin paper. 

Substitutes for drawing-boaids are large, flat l^ks such as music-bdolai, 
atlases^ etc., cut cardboard, strawboard, or millboard. The edges of the 
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latter must be trimmed, or it will catch the cufT or sleeve and impede the move- 
ments when drawing. 

When it is possible each child should write his name on the cardboard, if that 
is used, and be held responsible for its condition. It is not fair that the child 
who is careful of his possessions should have to use the materials defaced by the 
careless or mischievous pupil. The boards should be collected after each lesson 
and kept flat on a shelf when not in use. Used with care, they will last a very 
long time. 


(g) Prices 

Pencils 

Woolf’s “Black Prince” and “J” and carpenters* pencils are all sold at 
id. each. A round pencil can be obtained at 2d. {22s. per gross), and a hexa- 
gon pencil at id. {los. 6d. per gross; HB, 6s. per gross). The “Victoria” HB 
is sold at 2d. (aoj. per gross). Many extra good drawing pencils (“Koh-i-Noor,** 
“Venus,” “Royal Sovereign,” “Spanish Graphite,** “Kandahar”) are priced 
at 41/. each (35. g^. per doz.). 

Indiarubber 

The small soft rubber recommended is sold at irf., and the larger sizes at 
3^., 6rf., and is. Ruby rubber (cube-shape) is supplied in boxes of ninety-six 
pieces at 3J. grf. ; soft white rubber in boxes of sixty pieces at 45. grf. ; and 
“Scholastic** rubber in boxes of seventy-two pieces at 31. grf. The putty rubber 
mentioned is priced at id. (box of thirty pieces, ij,). 

Water-colour Paints 

Student colours in whole tubes (gamboge, crintson lake, Prussian blue, 
vermilion, sepia, new blue) cost 3d. each, and in half-tubes 2d. each (or is. grf. 
per doz.). Scholastic colours (tablets) are supplied in a box suitable for higher 
grades at 6s. per doz. Refills (gamboge, yellow ochre, vermilion, crimson 
lake, burnt sienna, ultramarine, Prussian blue) may be had at 15. per doz. 


Size 

Sable (round) . . 3 
4 

I 

7 


Brushes 


Price* 
8d.-iod. 
lod.-ij. 
ij.- IS. 6d. 
IS. 4d.-ir. gd. 
IJ.-2J. 6d. 


Squirrel-hair 
(round) . 

Urmit (round) 


Size 


. 6 
. i 


* Varying according to maker. 


Price* 

4f. per doz. 
is. od. per doz. 
41. gd. per doz. 
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Paper 

For pencil-drawing there is a cartridge paper (30 in. by 22 in., folded and 
cut in four) of school quality at id. per sheet, is. grf. per quire, 32 per ream. 
An elementary drawing book (ii in. by 7J in.) can be obtained at is. lod. 
per doz., and others with interleaved tissues at gd. and is. each. 

Drawing blocks are sold at the following prices according to the weight of 
the paper: 7 in. by 5 in., 8rf., gd., is. gd., 2s. 6d., etc ; 9 in. by sJ in., ii^d., 
IS., y. gd. ; 14 in. by 10 in., is. 6d., y. 6d. ; and others at intervening sizes and 
prices. 


Drawing-boards and Substitutes 

A drawing-board (15^ in. by 11 in., clamped deal) is supplied at 3;., and 
there is the “Public Schools” (15 in. bv ii in., deal), with T-square and two 
set-squares, at y. Thick strawboard (30 in. by 22 in.) that may be used as a 
substitute is sold at j^d., and a larger size (30 in. by 40 in.) at "jd. 

Drawing-pins may be had in boxes of eighty sit id., 2d., and 3^., and superior 
(“school”) quality at 4^., ^d., is., and is. 3d. 

Schools are generally allowed a substantial discount on all these prices. 


3. Pencil-drawing 

Little children love to scribble, and a pencil provides the easiest method of 
conveying ideas. This being so, the pencil has no terror for the beginner. It 
comes in no strange guise, it involves no complex operation. One might easily 
deduce from this observation that all that one needs to do is to hand over 
pencil and paper, provide a model, and start drawing without delay. But the 
matter is not quite so simple as it first appears. There arc a few necessary qualifica- 
tions. For instance, the objects chosen for pencil-drawing should be (i) very 
simple in shape, having (2) practically no colour to distract the eye. 

A brilliantly coloured leaf or butterfly is obviously an unsuitable model for 
pencil-drawing. Both butterfly and leaf demand colour. Without colour it 
would be impossible to suggest their characteristics. Therefore, 
butterfly and leaf are not suitable models for the pencil. What 
we require is something small, something of a very thin substance 
and with a colour that is almost negligible. Mcchamcal aid must be enlisted. 
Small, thin shapes made of twisted wire or flat strips of metal will serve the 
purpose excellently. To paint firm, thin shapes with a phant brush is &r from 

easy. To draw the same with a lead pencil is comparatively simple. Itisdius 
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easier and simpler because the fine line of the pencil suggests the fine line of 
wire. Such objects as pins (without knobs), metal and wire hooks, steel pins, 
safety-pins, skewers, hairpins, small nails, long-shafted nails with small heads, 
metal clips, come under this category. These and similar objects will provide 
ample material for the first drawings. The majority of the models have a 
straight shaft, and it is quite within the bounds of possibility that small children 
will begin by complaining that they cannot draw a straight line. In that case 
I should advise the use of lined paper. 

Ruled paper as a matter of course is usually forbidden in drawing lessons, 
but we must remember the children are very young — ^five, six, and seven years 
— endeavour should be to present the lesson in its 
most attractive guise. The blank white sheet of paper assumes 
a rather formidable aspect for little children, whereas a sheet of paper on which 
faint lines are traced restores confidence. A few guiding lines are a tremendous 
help. Very few children would care to admit that they were incapable of drawing 
over a ruled line. 

The children themselves should not at this stage make use of rulers — it 
encourages laziness. The teacher should rule the lines — very lightly — across 
the paper. It is highly probable, however, that the teacher is unable to spare 
the time to rule a number of parallel lines on each of the drawing papers. In 
this case ruled writing paper can be substituted. The paper made up in writing 
pads with sheets of a reasonable size (about 8 in. by lo in.) will serve the purpose 
excellently. The children should be warned that writing paper, unlike draw- 
ing paper, will easily crumple and tear. They must treat it carefully, not 
pressing the pencil point too heavily, nor digging the point into the surface. 
Incidentally this will teach them to draw with a lighter touch.^ 

It is a good plan to have several sheets for each child. Children learn by 
trying several times, and it is best to recommence each time on a fresh paper, 
for the rubber is of little use on paper that crumples so easily. 

The guiding line of the ruled paper has more than one mission. Not only 
does it help towards drawing the shape more easily, but it assists very con- 
siderably with the proper handling of the pencil. 

Children are very prone to dash at their drawing. They endeavour to get 
the effect with the least amount of trouble and thought. When drawing a 
straight line they will draw one long line from side to side without easing the 
position of the hand. But very few, if any, can trace over a ruled line without 

^ Some children are highly independent, and they retent such aids as suggested above. By all means 
foster the spirit of independence, and let them start drawing on unlined paper. The result vnXL probal:^ 
be very faulty, but the met that the drawing is done without props and fisetitious aid is highly praisewortfay, 
and deserves every encouragement. 
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removing the pencil-point occasionally. To draw a line stretching across a paper 
without removing the wrist is impossible. To draw even a short p 
line is difficult. The swing of the wrist is bound to pull the line corrects 
into more or less of a curve. See Lesson 3. Use of Pend] 

To draw a long line, whether upright or horizontal, it is necessary to over- 
lap the strokes of the pencil. This is plainly seen in the first drawing lesson. 
The tendency to diverge from the line is apparent when trying to cover a line 
that is ruled. Even the small child will note where the free-hand line parts 
company with the ruled line. This simple little lesson conveys a very useful 
piece of instruction. It calls the attention of the young pupil to the handling 
of the pencil. It teaches him to use the pencil correctly, to overlap the stroke, 
and not to draw in one long, sweeping line. 

After Lesson 3 has been well studied we pass on from the simple models of 
straight-shafted pins to those made up of straight and curved lines. These 
models are a shade more difficult. We break away from the horizontal to the 
upright (or vertical), introducing curves and thus linking two shapes together. 
The child has reached a stage higher, and from now onward should not feel 
the need of support or dependence upon guiding and ruled lines. He should be 
Stimulated with a desire to give rein to his own efforts 

It should be realized that if the guiding line is adhered to for any length of 
time it will sap the intelligence and remove all desire for independent drawing. 
'The ruled lines should be confined to the two first pencil Ics-ons. Once their 
use has been thoroughly mastered the additional help or support must be 
definitely abandoned. 

Working from the horizontal line (hat-pins and pins) to the upright lines 
(hairpins, hooks, and skewers;, we are now in a position to continue with the 
upright shapes in wood and other substances. The drumstick (Lesson 7), walk- 
ing-stick (Lesson 8), matchsticks (Lessons 10 and ii), whip (Lesson 13), and 
gong-stick (Lesson 14) are merely repetitions of the same shapes, only in thicker, 
stouter, and more varied substance. 

As children advance with drawing it will soon be realized that it is nei cs- 
sary to learn to use the pencil not only in a small way by drawing thin shapes, 
but to cover larger sur&ces. This can be done by working the pencil freely, 
giving a darker tone to the paper. This effect is plainly seen in the first play 
page (Lesson iia), in which the ground is covered by darker lines drawn 
very closely together. Children sometimes try to get the darker tone by 
smudging their drawings. 

But pencil drawings must never be smudged with cither finger, pap^, 
or rag. Pencil should always be treated in a straightforward way. Black- 
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lead is a greasy material. The smudging merely results in an ugly stain. 
To get a dark effect in pencil draw with lines placed more closely to- 
Never gethcr. In order that we may teach how to ‘shade,’ or cover 
smud^ large spaces with pencil, it is best to trace round simple, flat 
Pencil shapes with pencil, remove the model and fill the outlined area 
with shaded lines — a very simple little device and by far the easiest and 
quickest way of learning to draw with shaded lines. 

Models for tracing should have sharp, decided boundary (or outside) shapes, 
and, as it is intended to shade the tracing, it is helpful if the models have a 
Models surface. Set-squares of dark wood (Lesson 21), T-squares, 

for simple palettes made of metal (square shapes are better than oval 
Tracing stage of drawing), simple planes, fretwork, carved or metal 

letters or figures (angular) — T, A, L, Z, I, 4, 7, etc. — are examples. 

By this method of tracing simple shapes all energies can be directed to the 
single aim of shading by drawing lines firmly and closely together. 

Shading means using the pencil freely — getting light strokes as well as dark 
strokes, and covering larger spaces. It teaches children to use a pencil in several 
ways, and by using a pencil in different ways they can draw more 
Very few objects, comparatively speaking, are made 
to draw of one material ; the majority of things are made up of several 

Varied Sul^ varied materials, and we aim at drawing ‘varieties’ with the 
stances and ^ 

Materials pencil. 

In Lesson 24 a bow is to be drawn. A bow is made of wood, 
string, and velvet. When drawing the wood we use a firm but lighter pencilling 
than when we draw the velvet for the hand-grip. This is drawn with a closer 
stroke, giving a richer effect. 

The sticks for the jazz-band (Lesson 34} have a darker tint on the knobs 
than on the shafts and strips of metal. The string around the handle of the 
cricket-bat (Lesson 40) is blacker and more shiny than the blade or wooden 
handle. The hard, shiny crochet-hook (Lesson 53) is different from the soft, 
loose threads of wool. The brush itself (Lesson 57) is soft and feathery, com- 
pared with its handle. The handle of the hoop-stick (Lesson 60) is of light 
wood, but the hook is made of iron. The bulrush (Lesson 66) is partly ‘ velvety,’ 
soft, rich, and dark, and partly smooth and firm (on the stem). The sheep 
(Lesson 74) has a very woolly fleece, drawn with the lightest pencil touches, 
firm wooden legs, and shiny collsur and band. The golliwog (Lesson 77) is 
made of several textures — soft, dark, furry hair, white buttons, and cloth 
coat. 

The teacher has no need to worry about this point. The children will 
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gradually reason out the matter for themselves and use the pencil more and 
more freely. Place the models before the class as advised. The scheme of study 
unfolds itself naturally and without any effort on the part of the instructor. 

When the children are very small they are sometimes given the model 
wrapped up in loose paper, and arc told to guess the object that is hidden by 
feeling it gently, and to ‘draw their guess.’ They must not tell 
each other. This game causes great excitement, and is extremely the Hidden 
popular. It should not be made too difficult. The disguised **®**** 
model should have a genuinely definite shape and form to the touch, and should 
have served in a lesson at a not too distant date. 

When the children have made a drawing of what they think it is quite 
small and in the corner of their paper, the model is unwrapped and placed 
before them to draw in the ordinary way. 

Suitable models are a wooden animal (from the Noah’s Ark), a pig with 
fat body and short legs, a cow with long body and horns (but not a sheep, 
dog, or horse — they would resemble each other too closely), a wooden doll, a 
wooden knife, a hard ball, a bat, a slate. Avoid models made of soft, limp 
materials — leather book-marker, soft tie, belt, stuff bag, cap, scarf, woolly sock 
or shoe, or, indeed, anything made of wool. Flowers and leaves are out of the 
question. 

It is surprising to find that children do realize the shape of the hidden 
model. Little children arc very sensitive of touch. It is '» natural process of 
development, for tiny children clamour to handle objects long before they give 
other signs of satisfaction, delight, or disgust. 

Although it is an admirable system to dispense with the 
pencil during the painting lesson and draw direct with the brush, 
yet at first it is best to use pencil lines for guidance. Pencil Pttidl 
should be used with all the early water-colours. 

The inexperienced teacher will find that, as a general rule, children are 
keen to colour, and drawing gets pushed in the background. Yet we cannot 
dispense with form. Form or shape without colour is meaningless. It is quite 
true that one can draw with the brush as well as, and even better than, writh 
the pencil ; but small children, wdth rare exceptions, find it easier to draw 
with the pencil and then proceed with the brush. Colour stains the paper, and 
it cannot be erased without great care. 

The lessons have been designed wdth a view to the light use of the penrU 
first and the employment of colour later. We have to bear in mind that the 
painting should express the mass, or shape. We do not want a hard outline to 
help us to put the colour in the right place, but a light, sketchy tine. The fiftt 
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part of the book uses pencil as a beginning or starting-point for colour. Every 
object has the boundary, or outside shape, lightly drawn. 

Pencil sketching should be used through the lessons for all the subjects 
which have complicated shapes or a combination of more than one shape. 

., Examples arc the paper umbrella (stick and material) (Lesson 
62), paper parcel (paper and string) (Lesson 26), shuttlecock 
for Cojour (feather and cork) (Lesson 44), toy squeaker (wooden handle, 
Drawin* ^ (Lesson 69), golliwog (fluffy hair, cloth face, 

buttons for eyes, etc.) (Lesson 77), chicken on spring (clay body, wire spring, 
wooden stand) (Lesson 80). 


4. Water-colour Painting 

Water<oloui's can be used in a variety of ways, but they can all be classified 
under two headings — wet and dry. The dry method has been used throughout 
this course, because it represents the simplest condition for painting and teaching. 
The question is discussed in Book VII (Vol. Ill, pp. 296-297). 

(a) How to mix the Paints 

The first stages in water-colour painting arc necessarily very simple. The 
materials should be few, the models of the simplest description, and the colour- 
ing mere flat tinting. In the beginning it is best to limit the 

Colours number of paints. Red, yellow, and blue supply all that is neces- 
sary. They arc called the primary (meaning first), or basic, 
colours (meaning the colours on which all tints are based, or from 
which they are derived). (Sec Vol. I, pp. 61, 62.) 

Use crimson lake for red, gamboge for yellow, and Prussian blue for blue. 

These colours are not entirely satisfactory. They are inclined to be garish 
and crude. Prussian blue has a greenish hue, and gamboge a varnished appear- 
ance ; and all have impurity of pigment. But they are useful for our purpose. 

The aim of Lesson i is to teach the child how to mix one colour wiA another 
in order to obtain the right tint. First we take the three chief colours by them- 
selves. Secondly we mix the first, or primary, colours together, and so obtain 
the secondary colours: red and yellow make orange, blue and yellow make 
green, blue and red make purple. 

By filling squares and long strips or columns the children are introduced to 
neat and methodical habits. It is better to begin painting by spreading colour 
in certain places and in a certain way. Form, or shape, is thus associated wdth 
cdour in its simplest state. 
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The teacher will find that colour-mixing comes naturally and easily to 
young children, and is by no means as formidable as it appears on paper. 
The matter is more fully detailed in subsequent pages (see pp, 79, 80). In 
each lesson is noted the number of colours required. This should be a great 
help as children usually try to use too many colours. 


(b) The Practical Nature of Water-colour Painting : 

Cutting out Shapes 

Water-colour painting has a thousand and one charms, but probably its 
most gratifying feature in the eyes of the teacher and the young children is its 
essentially practical nature. It is quite possible to utilize the very early drawings 
for a practical purpose. As soon as the child is able to paint flat colour washes 
with any degree of accuracy he can apply himself to utilizing the shapes so 
coloured. 

An exercise which can be attempted first is the preparation of the familiar 
but very effective paper-chains. Long columns between ruled lines arc filled 
with bright colours; the strips are cut out, and the reverse side is painted 
with contrasting colours. When both are dry the two ends arc fastened with 
paste. 

The paper-chains are, of course, merely a suggestion for utilizing the 
children’s first efforts. The teacher may not wish to cairy ort this idea, but in 
any case the lesson of painting stripes should be given. It teaches the child to 
lay on colours smoothly and firmly, and trains the eye and hand to keep within 
the bounds of a narrow shape. It teaches also the useful lesson of contrasting 
colours — backing a light colour with a darker tint, and vice versa. 

It is true that the same result could be achieved by painting over large 
sheets of paper with colour on both sides, and cutting the sheet of coloured 
paper into strips. It would, however, be a matter for some astoiuihment if the 
untrained child could fill a large piece of paper with broad washes of bright 
colour with any degree of smoothness and equality. Moreover, the large paint- 
ing paper eliminates tlye useful element of training the child to keep within 
certain bounds, which is an excellent discipline in brushwork. 

The subjects grouped together under the heading of * cutting out form an 
important feature in the early painting lessons. Paper-cutting is practised 
laigely in the infants’ school, and children come prepared to cany out this 
important part in elementary art education. It seems a great pity that so much 
preparation should be wasted. In the ixi&nt classes they cut out shapes which > 
the teacher has suggested for the children, but in the higher classes they cut 
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out shapes drawn and painted by themselves, thus impressing the shape more 
firmly on their memory. 

Cutting out is included in Lessons 2 (paper-chains), 4 (flags), 15 (lanterns), 
45 (book-marker) ; these subjects are painted with the flat colour washes. 

All these subjects can be treated as ordinary class work, and the cutting- 

Ootioimi process entirely eliminated, with the exception of the lantern, 

whether the It is merely a suggestion to utilize the drawing lesson in yet 

Drawings another way. Naturally the teacher must decide whether the 
are cut out s^gg^g^Qn be applied in a particular class. 

Another feature is added to the lessons on flat colour washes combined 
^ith cutting, and this is found in the play page, “The Matchsticks hanging 

Clothes Clothes out to Dry” (Lesson 52c). We have already discussed ' 
the known fact that by drawing the shape of clothes we get a 
clue to the drawing of the human form. The shape of the clothes is an 
excellent guide to ascertaining the shape of head, hands, body, legs, and feet. 
The cap is very helpful towards realizing the shape of the head ; the fingerless 
glove bears a resemblance to the hand with the fingers together and the thumb 
extended; and the infant’s woolly boot has a likeness to the foot and ankle 
viewed sideways ; the coat resembles a little figure with arms outspread. 

It is useful to know how to get the effect of the soft, loose texture of a woolly 
object with a full brush of colour. The painting will probably blob over the 
edge and spoil the shape. This can be rectified by cutting out the glove, shoes, 
and boots. They should then be strung through with cotton, and the cotton 
fastened at both ends across the blackboard, when we have at once a sugges- 
tion for another subject for drawing — the washing day. See the play page 
which forms Lesson 52G. 

Thus it can be seen that almost from the very beginning children can paint 
objects, cut them out, and make use of their painting for ornamentation, 
decoration, and amusement. 

Gradually, very gradually, the lessons pave the way to more advanced sub- 
jects dealt with in the latter books — canls, greeting cards, notices, posters, 
show-cards, and so forth. 

(r) Covering Large Surfaces with Plat Tints : Tracing Models 

To obtain mastery over the brush it must be used freely and with plenty 
of water. Children do not learn painting by filling small spaces with paint. 
As we have found, their own limitations naturally suggest that a small object 

' See p. 32. 
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b casicar and less exacting to paint than a Is^e object, which in iu turn leads 
to bad habits such as painting with small, niggling touches and using too little 
water in the brush. 

Defining shape is more difficult than flat painting. Our object is to find models 
that arc large and yet simple in shape, and the necessity for providing simple 
models for those who are beginning to paint in water-colour presents a nice 
problem. 

If the shape is troublesome to draw the papei will sufler from constant correc- 
tion. If the surface of the paper is roughened with the use of the rubber it 
will not ‘take’ colour evenly. The tints will be darker in the roughened parts 
and hold the water in a spongy condition. \ flat colour wash then will be an 
impossibility. 

We must eliminate all but necessities. How can this be achieved with the 
limited means at our disposal — the imperfectly trained hand and mind of a 
small child? Colour requires practice, and large areas arc a necessity at this 
stage. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, I believe that we arc justified 
in using the simple expedient of tracing round flat objects, such as plates^ 
saucers, lids, etc., with a pencil and filling in the tracing with the ^ 

colour of the traced object. Tracing is more or less a mccnanical repeat a 
action, and the child is free to devote all his energies to copying 
the colour by mixing the tint and laying it in good broad touc/ ics. *^**^^*"» 

In this way plain brush-work has every chance on a smooth, unspoilt paper* 
Should the colour fail, the tint be wrongly mixed, or applied with a streaky, dry 
brush, a fresh tracing and a fresh start in painting arc easily made. 

It is an easy mat- 
ter to trace round 
the edge, or contour, 
with a pencil, remov- 
ing the fingers when 
necessary. Whether 
the child should be 
permitted to trace the 
lines must be left to 
the deebion of the teacher. For my part I feel that the tracing sluMild be done 
for the «itn>lW children, and that the older ones should be permitted to do the 
tracing for themselves. 

Tradng round the real object— w, if thb b done proxy, correcting the 
drawing when traced— forms a useful little lesson. Trying to match die ooloor 
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of the model — which is, of course, displayed in full view of the pupils — encour- 
ages them to select their own tints and to mix them with care and apply in 
broad, clear flat washes. 

The lesson falls into three parts — first the tracing, next improving the trac- 
ing when the model is removed, then painting and trying to match the colour 
of the model. 

The subjects given for this particular task of flat tinting within traced areas 
are a saucer (Lesson ig) and the lid of a coffee-pot (Lesson 20). These models 
can be replaced by others if desired, and their use can be extended by giving 
more lessons on the same subject with a variety of models. Naturally we can- 
not expect that the colour-matching will be exact. A colour something near to 
the tint of the model is all that we ask. As to the flatness of the flat tinting, 
here again we must not expect too much. It is a matter of practice to mix 
colour and apply it smoothly to paper. 


When it is 
easier to 
draw with 
the Bru^ 


(d) Brush-drawing 

Early in this introduction we noticed that all paintings should first be sketched 
with pencil. Most teachers are agreed that little children require pencil-lines 
for guidance, but some are not.^ There is, however, a certain 
section of models of which we can say with truth that it is easier 
to draw them with the brush than with the pencil. In other 
words, the shape is obtained more easily with the liquid strokes 
of the brush than with the solid point of the pencil. 

These shapes introduce young pupils to a natural and very pleasant way of 
drawing with the brush. The shapes thus drawn are circular — ^round, oval, 
and globular. 

Now, it is a well-attested fact that the most difficult of all things to draw 
is a perfect circle. Imperfect circles, or almost circular shapes, are also exceed- 

When it is difficult to draw with a pencil. Strange to say, however, a 

easy to draw circular shape is easily drawn with a brush. Thus we have the 
somewhat astonishing fact that small children are often given 
round objects to draw wiiA the brush. Painting a round shape with 
a brush full of colour gives the effect of a rounded object (although light and 

1 Teachers who pin their faith to pure brush-work from the beginning AomM receive due warning. 
Difficulties can be avoided provided that the teacher will stretch a pennt. C^dren should never be 
forced to draw with the brush. Some seem strangely averse. If they find it very difficult the feH gr 
shcNild permit the use of the penal. When the shape is sketched they should pass a rubber over the pencil 
and the lines very light, and then paint over the pencil-lines with the \m»h and %rith pale ooloor as 
advised in the lesion. By this means they will accustom themselves to using the brmh in place of the 
pencil. Some children, Imwever, will never relinquish the pencil altogether. 
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Water-colour Painting 

shade arc omitted). And it is this peculiarity of brush-work that renders the 
painting of a rounded object so simple and easy a task. Children- -quite small 
children — are therefore well able to paint round objects, and by most teachers 
these are given in class. 

Naturally the subject requires preparation. We should not propose round 
models for the very early lessons. We must introduci the subject gradually, 
leading on from slight curves to large curves, from ovals to circular shapes. 

Curves are introduced with bent-wire pins and liooks (Lessons 3 and 5), 
hoop-tracing round coins (Lesson iia), large curved lines in a lantern (Lesson 
15), complete circles as in sauccr-tracing (Lesson 19), the tracing introduction 
of a coffee-pot lid (Lesson 20), the curved and sweeping lines in to Cunret, 
an eye-shade (Lesson 22), and the curved shape of a bow (Lesson Circles 
24). All these objects arc preparatory. The hand gradually becomes accus- 
tomed to drawing rounded or partly rounded shapes. 

Fruit makes a very good introduction to the painting of round objects, 
because fruit is never exactly round. There are dimples, as in the cherry (also 
clefts and divisions) ; there are freckled and pitted marks in the orange ; irregu- 
lar curves and bumps in pears, lemons, and apples. It is not difficult to get a 
round shape if the brush is swept round in a fairly bi>ld stroke. It does not 
matter if the round is bumpy : it does not really signify if it is an ellipse (1.^., 
oval). 

We cannot expect anything but a sort of geiieralizaiior at this stage, a 
roundish object of a colour somewhat resembling the modeJ. That is all we 
can expect in the early lessons. A very round object coloured shapes of 
with red and yellow represents an orange ; a globular shape Fruit are 

slightly flatter at one end and with a large bump on the top ^ 
and coloured golden-brown is a pear; a globular shape with a bump at one 
end and coloured a bright greenish-yellow is a lemon; and a small round 
object with a thin, curving stalk coloured a bright crimson is a cherry. ^ 

It will be noted that all the shapes are a little alike and yet a little different. 
This makes them far easier to draw. The colours are more varied than the 
shapes. 

The colours of fruit arc not difficult to mix. To paint the greenish-yellow 
of a lemon mix gamboge with a little Prussian blue. To paint the warm yellow- 
brown of a pear mix gamboge with a little crimson. To paint Colouf 
cherries mix a rich crimson lake with a little gamboge. And to of Fnilt is 
make the beautiful purple of a plum mix Prussian blue with 
crimson lake, using rather more blue than red. 

The painting of a large egg— a coloured cardboard Eastcr-egg— follows on 
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some little time later (Lesson 55). This should not be difficult after painting 
plums and lemons. It is an easy shape to draw and an easy colour to match, 
and it is painted with the brush full of colour. 

The egg introduces us to the painting of the stuff duck (Lesson 58), for the 
shape of the body of the duck is very similar to the egg, and this is painted 
freely with a nice brushful of colour. The chicken on a spring (Lesson 80) 
repeats an egg-shape for a body. 

The runner bean (Lesson 64) and the carrot (Lesson 65) are very simple 
shapes to draw with the brush. Nor arc their colours difficult to match — one 
is a definite green, and the other a decided orange. 


5. Models 

The accompanying list of models is arranged in groups and graded. The 
sequence is based on importance, beginning with the simplest shape of all — the 
pin, skewer, and hook — ^and finishing with models of dolls, toys, plants, flowers, 
and seeds. 

Pencil Models 

Group I, Straight Lines and Curved Ends: Pins (hat-pins, etc.), hairpins, bent wire, 
hooks. 

Group 2, Angles and Straight Stems and Knobs: Drumstick, walking-stick, matchstick. 
Group 3, Angles^ Curves^ and Circles: Matchsdcks (and hoops), gong-stick, satchel. 
Group 4, Lines drawn closely to represent Shade: Set-square (traced). 

Group 5, Circles, Squares, and Angles: Tassel, leather cushion, jazz band strikers, 
handle of skipping-rope, feather. 

Group 6, Squares and Curved Lines: Walking-stick (handle), brush, spade. 

Group 7, Circular and Rounded Objects and Straight Lines: Crochet-hook and wool, 
hoop-stick, ship, clothes-peg, golliwog. 

Water-colour Models 

Group I, Flat Tints enclosed in Straight Shapes: Strips of paper covered with colour. 
Group 2, Flat Tints enclosed in Angles: Flags, red cross, handkerchief (corner). 

Group 3, Large Flat Washes of Colour {two tints) : Paper hat, paper lantern. 

Group 4, Large Flat Wctshes {circular shapes) : Saucer, lid of pot (traced). 

Group 5, Large Flat Washes {curved shapes introducing lighter tints) : Eye-shade, wooden 
top, paper parcel. 

Group 6, Large Washes of Round Shapes: Ball on string, lemon, pear, apple, cherry, 
beads. 

Group 7, Flat Tints with Pattern: Plate (traced), book-marker, doll’s apron. 

Group 8, Washes of Oval Shapes introducing Light: Duck (stuff), carrot. 

Grm^ 9, Cylindrical Shapes {plain colour): Humpty-dumpty, skipping-rope, skittle 
man, golliwog, spectacle-case. 
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6. Play Pages 

The mission of the play page is to help the child to play with his pencil 
and paints — ^in other words, to carry on the good work of free, unrestricted 
drawing associated with the infants’ classes.^ 

Drawing in class entails a certain concentration oi thought, and the play 
pages aie devised in order that the lessons may sometimes relax and take the 
form of a pleasurable pastime — a necessity for the little ones, to whom the 
discipline of the drawing lesson must sometimes appear to be very irksome 
and unnecessary. 

The play page means, in short, nothing but play. At the same time 1 also 
realize that, although the child is oflered an opportunity to 'do what he 
would like to do,’ he will probably be more puzzled than pleased, and quite 
at a loss to supply a motive for the drawing. 

It is obviously impossible to say to children, “Draw people running (or 
walking, hanging clothes out to dry, playing with hoops, and so forth),” unless 
something of the same description has figured in the class-room. The child 
requires some clue for the drawing, and the teacher requires some guidance in 
the matter. 

Therefore, the chief objects used in the play pages must hai^ served as models in the 
drawing lesson. 

Without this very necessary qualification the teacher wil* find himself in a 
predicament. With this support there will be no difficulty When asked for 
advice he has merely to turn to the lesson with which the chief object of the 
play page is concerned. To draw something already drawn in class, to improve 
upon it, and to add various ideas that occur to the mind is a different proposition 
altogether. 

Let us suppose the child has been shown how to draw matchstic ks-grown-up 
matchsticks and matchstick children. It is natural enough to suggest that the 
matchstick children should take out hoops and hoop-sticks and 
go for a run up hill and down dale. It is a very e;^ matter to ^ 
draw the hoop (otherwise rather difficult) by tracing the large 
hoops writh pennies and the smaller hoops with halfpennies. A good deal 
later, and following a lesson on drawing gloves and woolly boots, coats and 
aprons, it is easy to make up a play page wdth the litde matchstick people 
hanging clothes out to dry. 

Last of all we have the wooden clothes-pegs appearing in Lesson 76: these 
odd, slim little objects look very like odd, slim little birds if a beak, two wings, 
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and a tail are added. In such a way can we continue to get some fun out 
of the drawing class, and when we have once started doing just that little bit 
more we shall find it an exciting game. 

The reason why we suggest little people in action is that the spirit is more 
important than the letter. The feeling of movement and go — the walking and 

The " jf-ii ;i running — ^is more important than the right drawing of the 

More figures. To get the swing of the rope, the clothes blowing in the 

Impot^t wind, and the cloudy look of the sky— these are things at which 
than the Letter 

we aim. 

In each case the play page carries its own instructions. The subjects can be 
drawn from a varied store — songs, rhymes, stories, fables. No doubt the theme 
will vary with the seasons. (Obviously the egg belongs to Eastertide.) The 
play page, being play, might be kept to mark a festivity or signify some little 
celebration. 

Educationally it is exceedingly useful. Certain little problems arise that we 
do not meet in the ordinary lesson of the early stages, and by the means of the 
play page it is possible to help the child to solve these problems. For instance, 
there is the play page in which the matchsticks bowl their hoops. There is the 
angle of the ground downhill and uphill, and the shading of the ground to 
give it a more solid appearance than the light and air above ground. There 
are the stairs (little zigzag shapes of the steps in the shopping scene), the curve 
of the rope in the picture of ‘washing day,* and the clouds curved against the 
sky. There is the branch suggested by the rope — in the play page of clothes- 
pegs on the rope — and there are the clothes-pegs themselves, so very like birds 
with just a little more of beak and wing and tail. 

Humpty-dumpty (Lesson 75) might be called a play page, for he is nothing 
much more than a monster Easter-egg sitting on a wall (with face, arms, and legs 
added). 

7, Free Expression in Drawing 

In the introduction to Book I a section (pp. 73-82) is devoted to the subject 
of iiree expression in drawing when pastel is the medium chosen. What is said 
there applies equally to pencil drawing and water-colour work if allowance is 
made for the difference in medium. 

In. place of the list of models given at p. 79 the following should be noted for 
this Book: pear (Lesson 29), lemon (Lesson 30), red and green apples (Lessons 
32 and 33), plum (Lesson 35), red cherries (Lesson 36), poppy (Lesson 61), bean 
(Lesson 64), carrot (Lesson 65), bulrush (Lesson 66), leaf (Lesson 79). Here also 
the play pages (Lesrons i ia, 52c) may be drawn upon for models. 
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Imaginative Drawings and Associated Ideas 

Teachers who wish to give imaginative subjects will find an ample supply 
of ideas and suggestions in the little drawings appearing on or following the 
lesson pages. Below arc given examples of the ideas that may be based on these 
drawings in Book III. 

Lesson 2. Fairy-story. Little dwarfs and cl\es playing, jumping over flowers, toad- 
stools, stones, etc. 

Lesson 4. Labels. Packing boxes. Station scenes. 

Lesson 6. The flowers in my garden. Seed packets. Digging, sowing, and watering. 

Lesson 16. Cushion on floor, something 01 .some one sitting on it (cat, baby, myselO. 

Lesson 21. My first slate. Baby writing on slate. Children using slates at school. 

Lesson 24. Fly, cobweb, or spider. 

Lesson 25. Children quarrelling (falling dow'n, crying), given sweets and comforted. 

Lesson 26. Child, person, or people very plainly dressed and very much over-dressed. 

Lesson 34 Mischief with a gun (pop-gun), fning caps; people startled, laughing, 
running away. 

Lesson 35. Nursery rhyme (** There was an Old Woman who lived in a Shoe'*). 

Lesson 36. Picking cherries. Buying cherries from shop or barrow. Eating cherries. 

Lesson 38. (i) Dancing to gramophone, in house. Dancing to organ in street. Danc- 
ing by myself. Dancing on the stage. Pantomime. (2) Feeding birds in the 
garden. Feeding the pet canary. 

Lesson 40. Playing cricket. Little children playing with liat and soft ball. Playing 
at table tennis in house. 

Lesson 47. Clearing up rubbish. Tidying my toy cupboard, box, or shelf. 

Lesson 55. Bird or insect flying in the air. 

Lesson 59. Sacks of com, small mouse nibbling. Mouse and ( hcese. White mouse. 

Lesson Go. Christmas log. Gathering or buying evergreens. Decorating house mth 
holly and mistletoe. 

Lesson 61. Hat-shop window. Trying on hats (boy or girl). New hat bbwing away 
down the street. 

Lesson 62. My favourite fruit on a dbh or plate. Myself eating fruit. Offering fruit 
to a hungry child in the street. 

Lesson 63. Dressing-up games. Charades. Wearing paper hats. Pretending to be 
king or queen, Queen of the May, etc. 

Lesson 68. Paddling in'pond. Man shrimping at the seaside (or myself shrimpiiig), 
low tide, smooth sea, little rocb, pools, seaweed, sand. 

Lesson 69. Feeding ducks in the park. Feeding chickens. In the poultry^yaid, birds 
roosting, hen-coops, etc. 

Lesson 74. Smart clothes. Falling dowm and get^ new clothes tom or muddy. 

LausoN 75. Fairy-stories— flyiiig carpeu, storks flying, fairies sitting on flying birds or 
buttorflies. Imps and fairies flying. Arroplasiei over trees. 

Lbjbon 80. Dog gnawing bone. Cat eating fish or lapping milk. Birds peddag at 
firuit— cherries, applet, peats, etc. 
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8. How TO Use the Lessons 

Important. Read the following instructions through before giving the lessons. 

(1) First procure the model and lay it at your side, and as you read note 
any difference there may be (such as colour — ^yellow stripe instead of red — 
shape, trimming, etc.) between it and the description. 

(2) Note the size of the drawing-paper. Count and cut sufficient sheets for 
each pupil. Have ready half as much again in case extra paper is required. 
If the paper is already cut and is larger than the size given in the book it will 
do. It must not be smaller. 

(3) Next consider the materials. For the pencil lessons each child requires 
a pencil with a point. It need not be a long, sharp point ; a shorter, thicker 
point is best for small children. With regard to water-colours, in the case of 
the child who owns his paint-box the teacher has no need to make provision. 
In other cases squeeze sufficient colour (only those named at the beginning of 
the lesson) on the palettes for the children, two children sharing one palette 
if necessary. Distribute also pencil and brush for each child, and one water- 
pot between every pair of children. 

(4) When the class is assembled distribute one sheet of paper to each child. 
(Whether the paints should be distributed at this time or retained until the 
teacher is satisfied with the pencil drawing is a point which must be left to 
individual decision.) 

(5) Place the model in position according to the instnictions given in the 
lesson. 

Whether the teacher should, alternatively, prepare the model and have 
it in position before the pupils are assembled must also be left to his decision. 
Many believe that it is better not to produce the model until the pupils are in 
place and the paper distributed. The model is then introduced, and remarks 
may be made concerning its texture, use, etc, 

(6) The children will first wish to know in which position they should place 
their paper on the desk — upright or lengthways. Refer to the proportions of 
the paper — e.g., in Lesson 4 the paper measures ii in. across and 15 in. in 
height, and is therefore an upright shape. The children should place their 
papers in an upright position. (In noting the dimensions of the paper in each 
lesson the width is given first.) 

(7) Start the lesson. Follow the instructions paragraph by paragraph. 
Explain or expand if necessary. 

(8) It is a wise plan to find out, guided by the "’size of drawing” stated at 
the beginning of each lesson, whether the drawings promise to be large enough. 
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A ‘near enough* size is sufficient. A teii'inch ruler b a ronaiderable help to 
the teacher (but it should not be left within reach of the pupUs). 

If all the papers are uniform, then it «vill be necessary to check only one 
or two to see if they conform to the size given. The othei children should hold 
up their papers, and the teachet can tell by thedbtanre from the edge of the paper 
to the marked boundaries of the drawing whether the size b large enough. 

(g) When the children have marked out the boundaries continue para* 
graph by paragraph, advising the children on the lines suggested in the book. 
The illustrations plainly show the way in which the drawings should be done. 
These are drawn with the intention of helping the pupils, and not to serve as 
mere copies. They can be shown at intercals when the teacher thinks it desir* 
able. To exhibit them for any length of time would mean that the children 
would copy the illustrations instead of the model. 

(lo) Concluding remarks often contain reference to possible differeuce of 
colours of models. Let the teacher simply note the difference and act other- 
wise according to instructions. 
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LESSON 1 

EXERCISE IN MIXING COLOURS 
(Brush) 

MaterUls. White paper, 9 in. by 1 1 in. Paints : crimson lake, Prussian blue, 
gamboge. Brush, water, B pencil, ruler. 

(i) Rule or mark lightly with your pencil boundary^lines for three squares 
along the top of the paper. These should not be smaller than 2^ in. by 2} in. 
Number them (above) one, two. and three. Beneath the three squares pencil 
two more, and number them four and hve. Under squares 4 and 5 draw a 
long strip about 1 in. in depth ; this strip is No. 6. All the squares should have 
a wide margin, as no two colours must os'erlap. 

! 2 ) First dip the brush into the water and mix some red (crimson lake) on 
the palette ; then fill up square 1 , neatly painting up to the edges and comers. 

(3) After the red square is painted wash the bmsh in the water, take up 
some yellow paint, and mix it on the palette ; then paint square 2 in the same 
way. 

(4) Again the brush must be washed clean of colour, and this time dipped 
into the blue paint, which is mixed on the palette before filling square 3. 

('5) The three colours used are the chief tolouis, and by mixing them 
together other tints are obtained. For instance, by mixing r;d (i) and yellow 
(2) an orange is made. Take some of the crimson and lay it on the palette; 
wash the brush and then fill with yellow, mixing these two colours together on 
the palette. Fill in square 4 with the orange. 

(6) To make green mix yellow with blue. Fill the brush with yellow and 
lay it on ^the palette ; wash the bmsh, take up blue, mix both tints together, 
and fill in square 5 with green. 

(7) Red and blue mixed together make purple. Again wash the brush quite 
clean. Lay red first on the palette, wash the brush, take up blue, and mix 
well with red on the palette. More paint will be needed for the long strip 
(No. 6) than for the sqpares. Use a good amount of colour, and paint with 
side strokes. 

If these examples have not occu|»ed the full time of the lesstm tome of the 
exercises can be repeated. The more advanced students should draw dtffis'- 
ently shaped strips. The strip might be painted like a length of carpet, a hearfb* 
rug, or a curtain. A square might be painted fike a stamp. Children dmuM 
m^e thdr own choice in colouring these extra drawii^. 



LESSON 2 

COLOURED PAPER FOR PAPER-CHAINS 

(Brush) 

MileriRli. White paper, 9 is. by 11 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, 
Prussian blue. Brush, water, pencil, mler, piece of newspaper (to lay imder 
strips when painting reverse sides). 

(i) Rule out long strips | in. wide by 10 in. long with a i>inch space between 
each strip. 

* (g) Paint these strips with gay colours. Cover with firm brushfuls of paint, 
MMid paint up to the edges. Try to keep within the lines. Paint one strip red, 
another blue, and a third yellow. 

(3) Fill the fourth strip with orange, the next with purple, and the next 
with green, and so continue until the whole page is filled with ^-inch strips 
brighdy coloured. (Fig. 2.) 

(4) When all the colours are dry cut out the strips, turn the colour face 
downward, and paint the backs. It makes a pretty effect if the reverse side 
is a contrasting colour. If one side is a light tint, then paint the back dark. 
Yellow should have a green back, a blue might have a purple backing, and 
so on. 


To MAKE Paper Chains 

When the strips are painted on both sides and the paint is quite dry, take 
some paste on a small brush, and, bringing the ends of a strip together, paste 
one end flatly over the other. The next ring is passed through the first and 
pasted. Add loop to loop until the chain is finiriied. 
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LESSON 3 

KNITTING-NEEDLES AND HAT-PINS 

(Penqi.) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by lo in. (or the same size as a writing-pad). Pencil, 
rubber. 

Model. Short, thick knitting-needles distributed among class, and some hat- 
pins. (If thought too dangerous, the latter may be fixed in material and 
placed on tables or chairs between gangways in full view of class.) 

Size of Drawing. Width of paper. 

(1) When working with ruled writing-paper, do not use every line, but 
every other line. This will give more space for each little exercise in drawing. 
Begin by drawing the knitting-needle with shortish lines from leA to right; 
overlap the-e lines. If a long line is drawn with one sweeping stroke it will 
curve away from the straight line (see the top line in the figure). 

(2) Thicken the line, for the knitting-needle b fairly strong and quite 
stout. (Figs. 3 and 4.) Next draw the head. Sec that the line comes through 
the centre of the head. 

(3) Now draw the hat-pin. The model has a little head and a long, straight 
stem. The stem, or pin, is the longest part. The biggest things should always 
be drawn first, so begin by drawing the stem. When drawn g a pointed head 
cross the lines over the centre. Both sides are the same distance from the 
middle line (see diagram between Figs. 4 and 5). 

(4) The head of the pin fits into a socket. The socket is thicker than the 
pin (Figs. 5, 6). The knobs of hat-pins vary. Some are round, some pointed, 
others lozenge-shaped; and some are wires bent round in circles, and others 
are coiled like the tendril of a plant. When drawing this last shape begin with 
the centre on the ruled line, making the curve wider and wider until it spreads 
into the shaft and socket of the pin. Add the pin-shaft. 

(5) The paper-clip is oblong. Draw a small oblong with curved tiids, 
keeping one side on th^ ruled line. Note that there are two oblongs, one 
within the other. Thicken both sides and draw the inside loop. 

Should the shape of the hat-pin be diflerent fix>m the model given, alter 
first part of (3). 
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LESSON 4 

FLAGS 

i'Bri'sh) 

Materials. Paper, ii in. by 15 in. (but alter according to the number of flags 
required). Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. Two small flags (red and green) fastened to wooden shaft and pinned 
to blackboard over white paper. 

Size of Drawing. Flag. 2^ in. by 2 in. 

( 1 ) Begin by marking out the shape . The top and bottom are longer than 
the depth. Draw with pencil (or yellow paint very lightly). Get the long shape 
of the flag (Fig. i ) and the upright line of the shaft. 

(2) Cover the first flag with red. If the model is a yellowish>red mix a little 
yellow with the crimson. Prepare plenty of paint, and cover up the points. 

(3) Mix yellow for the pole. Do not use as much water when painting the 
pole as when painting the flag, or the colour will run over and make the pole 
look veiy uneven. Colour the green flag, making a good green by mixing 
yellow and blue together on the palette before laying it on the paper. (Fig. 2.) 

To MAKE Flags 

Toy flags can be made by cutting out the flag and colouring both sides of 
the paper (see Lesson 2, (4) ). Metal skewers fnerce through the paper and 
hold it in place, but if wooden skewers are used make the flag } in. longer, and 
roll this round the wood, fastening it with paste. (Fig. 3.) 



LESSON 5 

LETTERS— HAIRPINS-BENT WIRE- S-HOOK 

(Pencjl) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by lo in., or same size as writiiiji^-pad. Pencil : soft; HB, 
WolfTs ‘J,’ or carpenter’s pencil (stump). 

Models. Some capital A’s, either distributed among the class or pinned up on 
board. Bone and wire hairpins. S-hooks, and wire bent into hooks, etc., 
distributed. 

( 1 ) Begin on the second, not the tup, line. Start at the top and slope out 
two lines, one inclining to the left and the other to the right. 

(2) Add a cross-line. Thicken all lines. Draw firmly (but do not dig at the 
paper with the pencil-point). Draw the right sloping line, and make the cross- 
line thick and black. (Fig. i.) 

(3) In drawing the small, straight wire pin make two straight upright lines 
and join with a curved (not straight) top. Thicken all these lines carefully and 
point the ends. (Fig. 2.) 

(4) The bone hairpin has thret curves on each side, but draw one long, 
sweeping line first, and curve the lines afterwards. Note that each little bend 
almost meets a bend on the other side. Shade all the lines firmly and strongly. 
Point the tips. (Fig. 3.) 

(5) Begin at the top when drawing the long pieces of bent wire. Try to 
keep them straight and smooth. Curve the hook in Fig. 4 more sharply than 
that in Fig. 5. Draw the curve of the latter round in a big sweep crossing the 
long stem. 

(6) The S-hook fits into an oblong shape. Draw an S and then mark it 
round with side-lines. Hiis hook is very thick and strong. FiaUh off the ends 
sharply. (Fig. 6.) 

If the hairpins are different shapes alter (3) and (4) accordingly, but the 
order of the lesson should be the same. 
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LESSON 6 
RED CROSS 
(Bri'sii') 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by R in Paint : criinsun lake. Briisli, w.ittT, (>riicil. 
Model. A red cross, made of I'urkcy twill divided into two equal strips and 
sewn round the edges, pinned on blackboard o\er white paper or cloth. 
Size of Drawing. 4 in. by 4 in. 

(0 The shape of the cross is deceptive. Begin by drawing a square. The 
four sides, of course, measure the same. Notice that one strip passes under the 
other strip. 

fi») Draw these strips (irst the upright strip, then the cross strip. Both of 
these reach to ilie sides of the squares. 'Fig. 1.) Rub away the corners. 

(3) Mix a good crim.son. If :hc cross has a yellowish tinge use a very little 
yellow with the red. Paint the cross smooihl) with a full brush, taking up more 
paint as it is required. When the paint is city draw the stitches with little 
strokes of darker red. (Fig. 2 .) 
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LESSON 7 

DRUMSTICK 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 12 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Drum.stick placed on easel tray, or at the end of gangways on chairs, 
in front of light paper. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(i) A drumstick is a queer sha^K*. It looks very easy and very simple to 
draw. Draw the length of the stick first. Do not trouble about the shape, but 
draw two long, straight lin%'s about the right width apart and cross them top 
and bottom; get the right length. (Fig. 1.) 

(21 The drumstick is not quite straight. It has a knob and a long, slender 
portion before it swells out to the right thickness of the handles. Draw the 
knob. It is a longer-shaped knob than the iiatpin knobs (Lc.sson 3]. 

(3) Next slice off a little on each side to make the drumsticks more slender 
and widen out to the thick part about half-way down the stem. 

(4) The drumstick is usually roughly made, and tiie sides are seldom quite 
the same. Shade the stick with pencil lines- -down watd shading, not cross, is 
best. (4ir\T the bottom and the top. Rub away unwanted side-lines. (Fig. 2.) 

Almost any kind of slender knobbed stick will aaswer he purpose of this 
lesson, which is intended to develop the drawing of small, slender objects and 
larger, but still slender, models. If the model Ls different, ( 1 ) and (4) can 
stand, but the rest should be altered accordingly. 


LESSON 8 

CANE SWITCH— WALKING-STICK WITH KNOB 

(PENai.) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in.«by 13 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Models. Two sticks placed on easel tray in front of white paper. 

Sise of Drawing. Lmgth, about 9 in. 

(1) The two sticks are shown side by side. One is very straight, the other 
curved and irregular. First draw as straight a line as poanUe and leave it. 

(2) Begin on the cane at the top of the small, curved handle. It curb over, 
but only slightly. Then it curves back and continues downward, straightens a 




Cane Switch - Walking-stick Handkerchief 

little in the middle, and curves out again at the end. (Fig. 3.) Now look at the 
straight line with which the lesson began, and compare it with the curve of 
the cane. Should the walking-stick cur\T a little more or a little less? Proceed, 
after making necessar>’ corrections, to fill up the shape with long pencil-lines. 
Draw the little divisions across the cane. 

(3) Draw the walking-stick with firm, sm(K>th, straight strokes downward. 

(4) Draw the cur\Td lop and the sloping sides. The knob has u socket 
(for the stick I — again like the hatpin iikkIcI. Ihis socket, or little collar, is 
wider than the .stick because it has to fit round it. Make the .stem dark and 
smooth, and draw- the ferrule by making two lines across. Leave the ferrule 
without lines. It is metal and lighter than the slick. (Fig. 4.) 


LESSON 9 

HANDKERCHIEF (FOLDED) 

( Brush ^ 

Materials. Pap<T, 7 in. by Bin. Paints: crimson hike, g'imlx)ge. Brush, water, 
pC'IK il. 

Model. Handkerchief of plain pale cicam tinteil material with coloured (red) 
border, folded in quarters and showing corner, pinned t n blackboard. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6 in. 

1 1 ) The handkerchief is not quite square. The upright lines are a little 
longer than the horizontal ones. Draw a square. Then make it a little deeper. 
Next draw the inner edge of the wdde border. The inside edge of the border 
corresponds with the outside front edge, but il is, of course, smaller. Draw a 
sloping line across the comer. (Fig. i.) 

(2) When this is drawn paint the handkerchief with the all-over tint, which 
is a pale colour. Use plenty of water and mix a little red with a lot of yellow. 
Then paint a flat colour over the w^holc. (Fig. 2.) 

(3) Let the all-over lint dry. Otherwise the painting will be spoiled. 

(4) To paint the wide border mix a crimson lake and paint firmly with 
plenty of water. (Fig. 4.) The narrow red line inside the border is painted with 
the same red. Do not use much water and first wipe the brush to a point on 
the rag. When dry paint the narrow stripe with darker red. (Fig. 3.) 

These instructions apply to all handkerchiefs with plain centres and broad 
coloured borders. If the colour of the border varies alter (4). 
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LESSON 10 

MATCHSTICKS 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, ii in. by 7J iii. Pencil, rubber. 

Models. A few used matchstick.s, laid on a piece of paper or the cover of a 
large flat book, on the left side of each pupil. (The pupil should arrange 
his owh matchsticks.) 

Size of Drawing. The matches should not be smaller than 2 in. 

(1) A matchstick is a very simple shape** a little womlcn slick with a knob 
at one end. Use a pointed pencil and draw from one end to the other. Try 
to keep the sides firm. (Fig. i.) 

The matchstick people arc easy to draw. One matchstick forms the head 
and body, one each leg, and a snorter one each arm. 

(2) The heads of the matches are the head, hands, and feet of the little 
matchstick people. Draw these with firm strokes curving round the heads, 
which are thus made to look more like human memb<‘rs. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 

(3) Arrange the matches in different ways, but remember that the legs and 
arms must always touch the body. To sugge.Ht action spread out the feel and 
the arms 


LESSON 11 

THE MATCHSTICK FAMILY 

(Pencii.) 

Materials. Paper, 1 1 in. by in. Pencil, rubber. 

Models. Used matches distributed among the cla.<». 

Size of Drawing. The matches should not be smaller than 2 in. 

(1) Always draw the largest match first, to which add legs and arms. 

(2) The ‘grown-up’ Matchsticks should be larger and longer than the 
young Matchsticks. * 

To make the ‘young’ Matclistick appear young draw one short, fat little 
stick for the body, and shorter fat little sticks for legs and arms. 

The heads of the young Matchsticks should as thick as their bodies. 
This will make them look young. (Fig. 3.) 

Draw Mr and Mrs Matchstick taking their family — Bobby and Betty and 
the twins — ^for a walk, or draw any other suitable object. 




LESSON llA 

PLAY PAGE: THE MATCHSTICKS AND THEIR 

HOOPS 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber, ruler (if desired). 

Models. Matchsticks as before, penny and farthing. 

Scene i 

The Matchsticks start out to buwl their new hoops. Mrs Matchstick is the 
biggest person. Note that she is coming down two steps. The Matchsticks who 
arc running have their legs far apart. To draw large hoops lay a penny down 
and trace round the edge. For small luKips use u farthing. The ground is flat. 
This can be ruled and firmly shaded. 


Scene 2 

The Matckstick lamily is dashing down one hill and up another. Draw 
the hoops again by tracing round coins. Rule a liti' sloping downward and 
another sloping upward. Rule a straight line beneath and shade in the two 
hills. 


Scene 3 

The Matchstick family Is going home up a slight slope. Mother Matchstick 
is carrying the two small hoops. Rule a line sloping gently upward and a 
straight line across ; shade the hill. 

In all these drawings ni.ake the heads, hands, and feet sharp and bright. 
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LESSON 12 

PAPER COCKED HAT 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, lo in. by 8 in. Paints: crimson lake, gamboge. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. Folded paper hat pinned on blackboard. 

Sise of Drawing. 7 in. by 5 in. 

(1) The hat is a pointed shape. It is wide at the bottom, where it fits on 
the head, and pointed at the top. When drawing such a shape make the 
longest line first, and then the two sloping lines. Later draw the brim. 

(2) Sketch the pointed shape very carefully, and draw the side>line, the 
little half-circle of paper button, and the feather paper. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Mix crimson with a little yellow for the pointed shape. Next paint 
brim and cockade with yellow. The button Is red and a little yellow. 

(4) Do not let the edges of the different colours overlap. 

(5) The yellow brim will mix with the red crown. Leave a little space 
between the two sides and between the crown and brim (Fig. 2.) 

These instructions apply to the painting of all paper hats. If the colours 
vary alter (3) and (5), but (4) must be always borne in mind. 
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LESSON 13 
WHIP 
(Penol) 

Materials. White paper, 7 in. by 12 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Whip (stick of wood, with band of bass and leather thong) rested on 
easel tray. The top may lean against a drawing-pin on the blackboard. 
Sice of Drawing. Length of stick, loj in. ; thong, a little longer. 

(1) Take notice of the &miliar shape carefully. It is simple, but not quite 
so easy to draw as it looks. Observe the long, smooth stick with a twist of 
bass and the thong of thick leather passed through the stick and knotted. 

(2) First draw the long stick. Remember the angle of the stick is upright. 
Draw the stick with several strokes, not one, and draw lightly. (Fig. 1.) When 
the right length is drawn, and the right thickness, note the position of the knob. 

(3) The thong is fixed not at the top of the stick, but neat the top; draw this. 

(4) Draw the long, straight line of the thong as it falls from the whip handle 
and rests on the ground with a half-twist and a curve up to the Imot. Then 
draw the four or five thick little twists at the end of the handle. (Fig. a.) 

When the thong is bound to the top of the stick alter (3). 

LESSON 14 

GONG-STICK 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Gong-stick (a little cane to which is fiutened a round, firm wad td* sdfi 
stuff bound over and tied with a piece of wash-leather) placed on easd. 
Sise of Drawing. Length, about g in* 

(i) The gong-stick is a very simple shape, a little knob at the end of a 
slender and stra^ht cane stick. Begin by drawing an upright line. Then add 
side-lines witii several strokes until the stick is thick enough. 

(a) Next draw the round, pudding-shape knob in a circular line, and add 
the small fnU that curves out. Keep ^his knob in the centre. (Fig. 3.) 

(5) Fill up the stick with not too dark lines, and draw any small spots or 
marks. Also cover up the knob svitfa scrfl pencil lines. Draw the litde Mtli 
beginning at the ‘waist line,’ and spread first upward and tiien downwifd. 
These fiilds are dark. There is a dark part at tiie top of the stick. (F%. 4.) . 
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LESSON 15 

PAPER LANTERN 
(Brush) 

Materials. Cartridge paper, half-sheet (15 in. by ii in.) This will give ample 
room for two lanterns. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue, 
black. Brush, water, pencil, ruler, rubber. 

(1) Begin by ruling two lines 5} in. apart and lo) in. in length (sec (1) 
below). Find the centre line. Next lighllv pencil the laige curved ovab. (See 
(2) and Fig. i.) 

(2) Take a brush and till with light colour. Yellow is a good ground. 
Cover the whole of the paper between the lines with a wash of yellow. When 
the wash is almost, but not quite, dry (it gives a softer effect if not too dry) 
mix a good brush of blue and cover one half-oirrle. 

(3} Paint the other half-circle with a darker-shade purple (mix red and 
blue) or green (mix yellow and blue). (Plate 1 and Fig. 2 ) When these half- 
circles are dry paint a firm, dark line top and bottom. This can be a dark mix- 
ture of blue and red, or else a black paint can be borrowed for this one occasion. 

(4) Paint a narrow line across one end. (See (3).) 'Fhese dark lines form 
the framework top and bottom of the paper Kintem. When the paint is dry 
cut out the lantern. Bend, fold in half (see (4)), and cut the paper in f>in. 
strips sloping towards the centre (see (5)). 

(5) Open the paper (see (6)) and stick the two sides together, keeping the 
black edge on outside, narrow and upright (see (7)). Thread with silk or wire 
across the top edge (see (8)) and the lantern is complete (see (9)). 

The children should be permitted to use their own range of colours for the 
lanterns. Examples that may be chosen are rose-coloured (crimKm lake and 
a tiny touch of yellow), pale green (a little blue and a good wash of ydlow), 
mauve (a litde crimson and a good wash of blue), with half-circles of contrasting 
colours. 
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LESSON 16 

CUSHION 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 9 in. Paints: crimson lake, gamboge. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. Flattish pink cushion with simple frill of darker shade hung in full 
view of class. It could be pinned to easel by frill over white cloth or paper. 
Sixe of Drawing. 4^ in. by in. (01 larger). 

(1) This is a square-shaped cushion. Draw tlie centre, or large part, first 
and add the frill afterwards. Note that the iHlI is in little folds, and that the 
folds begin next the cushion and spread outwards, but do not reach the edge. 
Look at the corners. (Figs, i and 2.) 

(2) Next mix the colours. Use a good deal of water and mix a lot of yellow 
with a little red (for yellowish-pink silk). Begin at the comers and use plenty 
of colour; then mix a little more water and a little less colour to fill in the 
centre. (Fig. 3.) 

(3) As the frill is of a different and darker tint wait until the cushion b 
dry before painting. Fill in the time drawing the biggest folds with a pencil. 
The frill is a redder tint. Use more red and a vvrv little yellow. Paint it care- 
fully and fill in the curves of the frill. (Fig. 4.) 




LESSON 17 

SATCHEL WITH STRAP 
(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 8 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Satchel hung on blackboard. 

Size of Drawing. Length, not less than 5 in. 

(i) Begin with the square shape of the satchel. Draw the outside part first, 
then the flap. 

(3) The flap comes more than half-way down, and its side-lines slope. It 
is smaller at the bottom edge than at the top. 

(3) The strap from which it hangs is fastened at the broadest part of the 
satchel, and narrows to a point at the top. (Fig. i.) Draw this strap and the 
little diamond at the top — a square first (Fig. 3), and then the diamond (Fig. 3). 

(4) Shade the whole of the satchel with lines. If it darkens use thicker and 
closer lines. Draw the litde button that fastens the flap, and the other button 
(on the diamond shape) at the top of the strap. Where the flap bends over it 
is a little darker underneath. (Fig. 4.) 

These instructions apply to all satchels of a simple shape. If the handle 
straps are at right angles to the satchel alter (3). 


LESSON 18 
WOODEN LABEL 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 3 in. by 6 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Plain wooden labels (unpainted sides) laid flat on desks at left. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(i) First get the length by drawing an upright line; then observe the width, 
draw both the sides, and square off the ends, top and bottom. (Fig. 5.) 

(s) The top of the label is square, the bottom part pointed (to push inm the 
ground). Slice off the two sides. (Fig. 6.) 

(3) Next cover up the label with pencil, working lightly and downward, 
not across. The grain of wood shows in long, curved lines. Try to copy tlieie 
litde curves with darker lines, but not so daik as the edge of the label itMdf. 
(Fig. 7 -) 









LESSON 19 

SAUCER 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 9 in. by 9 in. Sufficient is required to give a good margin 
round the tracing. Paints : gamboge, Prussian blue. Brush, water, pencil. 
Model. The flattest saucer (or small plate), with a simple pattern, procurable. 
(The colour of the model should be definite with a cream or other 
ground.) 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(1) Begin by reversing the saucer on the paper and tracing lightly round 
the edge with pencil (see p. 77). Remove the saucer. The traced line is 
certain to be uneven in parts. Join up the lines and remove bumps. 

(2) Next decide the all-over colour of the saucer. The model given has a 
yellowish tint. Mix a plain gamboge on the palette with a good deal of water. 
Fill the brush and lay it all over the saucer, keeping it as flat as possible and 
within the circle. 

(3) When the wash is quite dry draw the broad band of colour, marking 
the line by the rim first (and keeping it near the edge) ; then draw the line near 
the centre. 

(4) The teacher should mark the centre of the saucer (see diagram below). 
Round the dot the pupil should draw a couple of little lines. 

(5) Next mix the tint of the broad coloured band. The model has a bright 
yellow-green band. Mix a good deal of gamboge with a little Prussian blue, 
and paint the band. Paint the width of the strip together. This will keep the 
colour fh>m drying in patches. (Fig. 1.) Paint the little rim round the centre 
with the same colour. The outermost edge is painted with gamboge. (Fig. 2.) 

The order mentioned applies to all such traced subjects. But if the colour 
of the model varies alter (2) and (5). 

Should the colouring of the tracing not be satisfactory turn the paper over 
and begin afresh on the back. 


Method of finding the Centre of a Circular Drawing 
It is often necessary to find the centre of a traced dravidng. Crockery has 
usually a pattern in the middle, and it is often somewhat difficult to find dbe 
exact position. The following is a rough-and-ready way that will serve the pur* 
pose for the lesson given above. 
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Saucer - China Coffee-Pot Lid 

Place a strip of paper across the circle at its widest part. Mark the width 
of the circle on the paper with a pencil, and rut to the exact size. Fold the 

V 

lid paper 
in half 

strip in half and stand it on edge viiih the two ends resting on the circum- 
ference of the circle. The point where the fold comes shows the centre of the 
circle. Dot the centre with the pencil. 




LESSON 20 

CHINA COFFEE-POT LID 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 6 in. Paints: gamboge and crimson lake. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. The china lid of a coffee-pot with rim and knob. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

( 1 ) Begin by reversing lid on paper and tracing lightly round the edges with 
pencil (see p. 77). Remove the lid. 

(2) With the pencil join up the spaces and uneven lines. 

(3) Mix the all-over colour of the china. To get a pinky red use a lot of 
red and not so much yellow, with clean water, and paint over the whole lid. 

(4) While it is drying draw the circular knob in the margin of the paper 
for practice. Round the knob is a ring and four little twists. (Figs. lA, 2A.) 

(5) When the lid is drying mark its centre (see d agram above) and draw 
the knob round the dot, then the ring round the knob, and the four twists. 

(6) Then paint the knob, which is the darkest, using a good deal of red and 
hardly any yellow. Then paint the litde yellow ring and collar round the 
knob. The extra knob drawn in the margin can also be coloured. Next paint 
the border round the edge of the lid, using a deeper yellow and red mixture 
on the palette. (Fig. 2.) 

These instructions apply to all painting of traced lids. If the colour varies 
alter (3) and (6). 
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LESSON 21 
SET.SQ.UARE 
(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 61 in., or large enough to provide good margin. 
Pencil, rubber. 

Models. Set-squares for tracing. A good size is 4 in. b> 4 in. by 6 in. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

( 1 ) Begin by laying the .set-.squarc flat on the paper and tracing round the 
edge with a pencil (see p. 77). 

(2) Remove the set-squarc. If the edge*, are broken or bumpy, correct care- 
fully and rub away smudges. 

(3) Begin to shade, moving the pencil backward and forward. (Fig. lA.) Do 
not dig the pencil, but work it softly. (Fig. i.) 

(4) Ciover the whole of the set-square in this way. Leave the hole in the 
centre. Be certain to shade the lip of the two points and the angle. 

(5) Go round the edge with the pencil and sharpen up the shape, not 
forgetting the little circle. (Fig. 2.) 





LESSON 22 
PEG-TOP 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 6 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, and Prussian 
blue. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Several peg-tops (plain wood with a splash of purple paint over the 
top) placed upside-down on easel tray at eye-level of pupils 
Size of Drawing. Height, 3 in. (same size as model). 

(1) A top is a pointed shape. It has a straight edge, from which rise two 
sloping lines that meet at a point. Draw this pointed shape. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Right in the point is a nail; mark this with pencil. The top has also 
five or six ridges round which the string is wound. Draw the position of these 
lines. The wide part curves at each side. (Fig 2 ) 

(3) The top is made of plain, rough pieces of wood, with a splash of paint. 
To get the purple tint of the paint mix plenty of crimson with blue and paint, 
beginning at the point. The paint leaves off sharply and crookedly. 

(4) To colour the wood mix gamboge with Ji little crimson and a very little 
blue, and use a good deal of water. Cover up the rest of the top, but leave a 
margin between the purple and the yellow tint, or thc\ wMl run together. 
(Fig. 3 -) 

To draw the simple top follow these instructions. If the paint on the top 
is a different colour alter (3). 


LESSON 23 

EYE-SHADE 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, g in. by £ in. Paints: Prussian blue, gamboge, crimson lake. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Blue-green celluloid eye-shade fastened (with drawing-pins on outside 
edge) to blackboard over sheet of white paper. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(i) An eye-shade is, roughly speaking, an oblong. Draw two lines top and 
bottom in the form of a rectangle. Then note that the top curve curves a 
little, and that the lower part that spreads down and shields the eye curves & 
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Eye-shade Bow 

great deal. It is deepest in the middle. Next draw the binding, which is a 
wide strip fastened to the top with two strings that curve backward. (Fig. 4.) 

(2) To colour the shade mix a good deal of blue with yellow on the palette 
and take up plenty of paint and cover the shade. Next mix blue with a very 
little red and paint the binding. Be very careful to leave a little space between 
the binding colour and the eye-shade itself, or the two colours will run together. 
Paint the strings with dark blue, and fill up the ends neatly. (Fig. 5.) 

These instructions apply to drawing all eye-shades, but the colours vary. 
In such cases alter (2). 


LESSON 24 

BOW 

(Pencil, 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 13 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Bow (made of bent wood and cord with a piece of velvet for the hand) 
placed on easel tray in front of white cloth or paper A drawing-pin may 
be fixed to keep it upright. 

Size of Drawing. Length, gj in. 

(1) The shape of the bow is something like the shape of the eye-shade, but 
in a different position. It has one straight side (string) and one curved side 
(bow). 

(2) Draw the upright line first. Try to keep it straight. Then draw the 
bow. Begin at the top and cin^ve outward, and at about half-way down draw 
the curve inward. It passes the end of the string both top and bottom. The 
string is tied to the bow. Draw the little loops, and draw several lines for the 
bow, to make it thicker than the string. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Half-way is the piece of material which is held by the hand to prevent 
slipping. Shade this dark, like the set-square in Lesson 21. (Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 25 
BALL AND STRING 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 9 in. Paints : Prussian blue, gamboge. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. Ball of knitted blue wool with narrow strings of the same colour. 

Size of Drawing. Ball, 2 in. in diameter; string, 6 in. in length. 

(1) Try to paint the round ball directly with brush. It is easier. Keep it 
fairly low on the paper to leave room foi the strings, which arc long. 

(2) Make a good blue from Prussian blue and very, very little yellow. Take 
plenty of paint and water and paint a ring round of blue, then a thicker ring 
within (Fig. i and Plate II), and for the centre use a little more water and the 
blue will mix together and fill up the space. (Fig. 2.) 

(3) The woollen ball has little curves and ridges on the edge. Take some 
more blue and draw the little curves. The paint being wet, these little curves 
will mix together. 

(4) If the strings are too difficult to draw with the brush mark the long 
loop with pencil. It hangs very nearly straight, with a space between the 
strings (at the top) and a loop and a knot at the top of the ball. 

(5) Next paint the strings with the same blue, using a litt e more paint and 
a little less water. (Fig. 3.) 

These directions apply to all balls hanging from strings in knitted covers. 
If the colour is different sJter (2), part of (3), and (5). 
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LESSON 26 
PAPER PARCEL 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 7 in. Paints : gamboge, Prussian blue, crimson lake. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Green paper parcel tied round with brown tape (brown mohair lace 
will do) and placed on easel tray fairly low down. The parcel should be 
flat, and the pupils must have a front view. If the class is large there should 
be a couple of parcels, or the parcel may be moved within sight of all. 

Size of Drawing. Not smaller than 4 in. by 3^ in. 

( 1 ) The parcel is a squarish shape. The horizontal lines arc a little longer 
than the uprights. Draw the whole shape. fFig. i.) Use pencil if it is easier, 
as the shape is more complicated than that of the model in the last lesson. 

(2) Then draw the tape. First draw the upright tape which comes in the 
centre of the parcel. Next draw^ the tape that goes across. Add the knot and 
the ends of the tapes. (Fig. 2.) 

(3) Before beginning to paint remember to leave a little space between the 
paper and the strings. 

(4) First mix the colour of the paper (which is a very light green) by using 
a lot of yellow and very little blue on the palette. 

(5) Lay the colour on the top square of the parcel, beginning at the sides 
and painting in the middle afterwards. Next paint the other top square in the 
same way, and then the two bottom squares. (Fig. 3.) 

(6) To paint the tape or string brown, mix red with a good deal of yellow 
and do not use too much water ; paint the under string first and the top string 
second, leaving the little spaces between. Paint the knot and ends of the string 
with a little darker colour — i.e.^ more paint mixed together. (Fig. 4.) 

These instructions apply to all paper parcels tied in a similar way. If the 
paper and string are coloured differently, alter (4) and (6). 
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LESSON 27 

LEATHER CUSHION 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 6 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Cushion placed on easel tray or on table in full front view of class. 

Size of Drawing. 4 in. by 3} in. 

(1) The cushion, which has a broad leather tag, is almost square, but not 
quite. The horizontal lines are a little longer than the upright lines. Draw 
the whole shape. Try to find the middle, because the tag is fastened at the top 
in the centre. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Now the leather is dark. Shade with the pencil, rubbing backward 
and forward (Fig. 2) until all the bag and the little tag is shaded. See Lesson 2 1 . 

(3) The lag is a little wider at the top, and has a fold. Draw the line of 
the fold darker. 

(4) The edges of the leather arc usually darker than the other part. Shade 
this darker (Fig. 3). (Fig. 4.) 


LESSON 28 

TASSEL 

(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 3^ in. by 7 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Small tassel with long fiinge hung up on blackboard over white cloth 
or paper. 

Sice of Drawing. Same size as model, not smaller than 4^ in. 

(1) The tassel has a small, round top and a long fiinge. Draw a long, 
straight line for the length of the tassel. Then draw two long lines each side 
This is the width of the tassel. 

(2) Draw the small, round head, which is almost but not quite as wide as 
the fiinge. Underneath the head the tassel curves out in two lines. The fringe 
is not quite straight, but curves out again at the bottom. (Fig. 5.) 

(3) Draw the small strings, which are slightly curved and fastmed to the 
head. (Fig. 6.) 

(4) Cover up the round head with shady lines, and then draw a fiuily 
straight Ime for the fiinge — ^lighdy. The fiinge divides. Draw these division 
lines with strokes of the pencil a little darker than the rest of the fringe. (Fig. 7.) 
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LESSON 29 

PEAR (WITH STALK) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 5 in. Paints: crimson lake, gamboge, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Pear placed on easel tray, or on tables between gangways, propped up 
at eye-level on box or books. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(1) A pear is circular in shape, with a knob or round point at the top end 
of the circle. 

(2) Sketch the round shape and bump, or knob, with pencil (or brush — 
light yellow— if preferred). Make a bright pinky-yellow from gamboge and a 
little crimson lake on the palette. Draw a bold, thick circle, on the top of 
which add the bump, which is thickest at the pear end and smaller near the 
stalk. (Fig. I.) 

(3) While the paint is still wet mix more yellow with red and paint over 
and round the ring of paint, making a curve within a big curve for the centre. 
Dip the brush in clean water and then wash over the paper in the middle. 
The water will mingle with the outside ring of coloitr. Add the stalk. (Fig. 2.) 

(4) If the pear is fresh-gathered the stalk will be green. Oil erwisc it will be 
brown. 

(5) First note the shape of the curved and stout stalk. Mix red with yellow 
and a little blue and paint firmly. Remember that the stalk supports the weight 
of the pear on the tree and must be strong. 

(6) When the pear is dry paint the depression at the base of the fruit. This 
has several little points; draw these with dark red, a little blue, and a very little 
water. (Fig. 3.) 


LESSON 30 

LEMON 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 5 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Lemon lying on side on easel tray at eye-level against white paper or 
cloth. Several lemons should be provided if the number of pupils is large. 
Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 
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Lemon 

(1) A lemon is not really round. It is a flattened ciicle, an oval — more 
like the shape of an egg than an orange. The first shape can be noted in pencil 
or drawn with a brush. 

(2) Mix gamboge with very little red and very little blue. Keep it a bright 
yellow. Take plenty of colour in the brush and draw round the circle in a wide 
ring ; then add the little bump at one end. (Fig. 4.) 

(3) While it is still wet take more yellow in the brush and widen the ring, 
still leaving the centre unpainted. Then for the centre use a good deal of water 
and a little blue, and the colours will mix together. (Fig. 5.) 

(4) Wait a few seconds for the paint to dry almost ; then paint in the green- 
ish yellow with more blue added quite thickly. When this last ring of paint is 
dry colour the small disk at the end. If it is a reddish colour use a lot of red and 
a little blue. If it is greenish use a lot of blue and little yellow. (Fig. 6.) 

These instructions apply to all lemons. For simple painting of round objects 
lefer to Lesson 25. 


LESSON 31 
FLOWERING GRASS 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 3J in. by gj in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Several short pieces of flowering grass distributed among the class, or 
one large flowering grass in a jug on a table before the class. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6^ in., or same size as model. 

(1) Plants seldom grow perfectiv straight — they usually curve a little to the 
left or the right. Try to draw a straight line as long as the grass and compare 
it with a ruler held upright against it. The curves of the grass will be very 
apparent. (Figs, i, 2.) 

(2) Begin by getting the curve of the grass. Next draw the flowering pai l. 
It is pointed; one side is flattish, the other more curved. The stalk of tlie 
florets is very slender. (Fi^. 4.) 

(3) Draw first the shape of the biggest flower, then the second flower, and 
so on. Draw the little brush shape and trace the tiny stalk right to the main 
stalk. Cover the flowering head with soft little lines drawn backward and for- 
ward and darken the stalk. (Fig. 3.) 

Note that the stalks are growing from each other, and should not be left 
with a space between. 
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LESSON 32 

RED APPLE (WITH LITTLE STALK) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 5 in. Paints ; gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Apple placed on table (raised) or on easel tray before plain light paper. 
Size of Drawing. Diameter, not less than sj in. 

(1) The shape of the apple can be drawn with pencil, if too difficult for 
brush. (For brush use pale yellow.) The apple is not quite round. It is flatter 
at the base (which in the model is uppermo-st). Draw a bold ring, making it 
a little smaller at the top and giving it a tiny up-curve at the bottom. 

(2) Use a bright yellow to draw this shape with the brush. (Fig. i .) When 
still wet mix a bright crimson and yellow and paint over the yellow ring. If 
the apple is very rosy take some red paint (without mixing on the palette) and 
dab it on the drawing. 

(3) For the stalk use red and yellow, and for the darkest part a little blue. 

(4) When the apple is dry paint the dark depression, which is a small 
curved shape, with dark red (red and a litde blue). (Fig. 2.) 

LESSON 33 

GREEN APPLE 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 5 in. Paints : gamboge, Prussian blue, crimson lake. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Apple placed on table or easel tray, stalk uppermost, in view of class. 
Size of Drawing. 3I in. by 3I in. 

(i) The green apple can be drawn with pencil or brush. Use pale yellow 
for the brush. It is rounder than the red one. Draw a fairly round shape. 

(a) Take a good deal of water, mix yellow and blue together, and paint a 
bold ring-shape; then with more paint add a thicker inner circle. (Fig. 3.) 

(3) When it is dry mix more yellow to make a stronger green, and paint 
in the same way. Again wait for the paint to dry ; then paint the upright stalk. 
Mix red with a little blue and paint firmly. (Fig. 4.) As it is necessary for 
the paint to dry paint two green apples side by side. 

A russet-coloured apple requires more yellow and less red. 
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LESSON 34 

JAZZ BAND STRIKERS 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. The strikers placed on easel tray against white cloth or on table (above 
eye-level) , propped at the back. If the strikers are not obtainable two large 
hat-pins with black knobs stuck in a similar shaped piece of cardboard 
would give the same effect. 

Size of Drawing. Length, not less than 7^ in. 

(1) Begin by drawing the holder, which is a long, narrow, flat piece of wood. 
Do not start too high on the paper- -about half-way down. Draw this long 
shape ; try to keep the side-lines straight and cross it top and bottom. 

(2) Next draw the strikers. These two .small flat pieces of metal come from 
the middle and slope outward, and away from each other. The knobs are of 
the same length. See lines drawn across. (Fig. i.) Draw the round shapes. 
They are black — very black; cover with dark shading lines. Thicken the metal 
and make the sides firm. 

(3) Both the top and bottom of the handle arc curved — the top part curved 
slightly upward, the bottom part curved downward. Draw the'e curves. Cover 
the handle with shady lines, but not so dark as the knobs. (Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 35 

PLUM 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 6 in. (for two). Paints: crimson lake, Prussian blue, 
gamboge. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Several plums should be displayed on tables in gangways. Obviously 
it is not wise to distribute among the pupils ! 

Size of Drawing. Quite as large as life, if not larger. 

(1) These small plums are very round in shape. Begin by drawing a round 
shape. 

(2) Next mix the colours. The beautiful rich purple is not difficult to make. 
Use plenty of blue and some red. Draw a thick ring of colour. (Figs. 1, 2.) 
Thicken the ring with more colour and still more, using plenty of crimson. 

(Fig- 3-) 

(3) The stalk grows out of a little cleft, or hollow. (Fig. 4 ) When the paint 
is almost dry draw the curved shape of the little stalk (Fig. 4A) and wipe out 
the purple paint. This may be done by cleaning the brush, wiping it almost 
dry, and then drawing the curved line with the dry brush several times until 
the paint is removed. The brush should be wiped between caf'h action. Paint 
the stalk (gamboge mixed with a little blue). 

(4) If the plum is very dark, colour behind the stalk ; paint with rich blue 
and purple behind the stalk, but do not touch it— leave a space. Fig. 5.) 

(5) Paint several plums. Paint the same plum over again if there is only 
one model. 

These instructions suggest the best way to paint plums. If the model is of 
the egg-shaped variety alter fi). 
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LESSON 36 

RED CHERRIES 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 6 in. Paints : crimson lake, gamboge, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Models. Cherries strung across the blackboard in front of white paper, or on 
tables not too near pupils. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. Several should be drawn. 

(1) As this is a small and simple shape try to paint the ring with the brush, 
instead of the pencil. 

(2) Cherries have very bright and cleai colours. Use plenty of fresh water. 
Mix crimson with a little yellow and paint a firm ring. (Fig. i.) 

(3) If the cherry has a cleft draw one firm ring, and add another ring 
behind it. (Fig. 2.) 

(4) Take up more and richer colours on the brush (more red if cherry is 
red, and more yellow if the cherry is not such a red tint), and draw another 
and wider ring. For the centre use a little water as in Lessons 29, 30. If the 
cherries are very bright and shiny leave the paper in the centre untouched. 

(5) Next paint the stalk. Freshly gathered fruit has green stalks. Mix a 
good deal of blue with a little yellow and not too much w ate *, and paint the 
curve of the stalk ; do not let the stalk touch the red paint of the cherry. (Fig. 3.) 
Should the stalk be yellow use red with yellow and a very little blue. Paint the 
curved stem in careful strokes and join the two with a thicker stem. (Fig. 5.) 

(6) The thicker stem is usually darker. Mix more red if reddish, and more 
blue if darker green. (Fig. 4.) 
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LESSON 37 

SKIPPING-ROPE HANDLES 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 9 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. The two handles of the rope hanging over the blackboard. If the 
handles are a dark colour place something light behind them. 

Size of Drawing. Length, about 6 in. 

(1) When drawing objects that hang at the end of a line or rope it is best 
to begin right at the top of the rope and draw a line from top to bottom. As 
there are two handles draw two lines from top to bottom. One handle hangs 
straight ; one handle .slopes a little, leaning away from the other. Draw two lines, 
one straight and one sloping. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Next get the shape of both handles. These arc narrow at the top and 
wider at the bottom. Make a rough outside shape. (Fig. 2.) The top parts of 
the handles are rounded. Curve the top and draw a division across. The 
handle curves in slightly below the knob, and then curves out until the bottom 
is reached, when it curves in once more. (Fig. g.) Rub away the unwanted flat 
lines top and bottom. 

(3) Widen the rope with several pencil strokes until the right thickness is 
obtained. 

(4) Draw light lines all over the handles, which have three dark portions 
— at the knob, the middle, and the base. Use shady lines by drawing firmly 
and close together on the knob and two bands. (Fig. 4.) 

These instructions apply to all drawing of very simple handles. If the 
colour is different alter (4). 


LESSON 38 

BROWN MOHAIR BOOTLACES IN PAPER BAND 

(Pencil) 

Paper, 4^ in. by 10 in. Pencil, rubber. 

ModeL If possible have sufficient to give a pair of laces to each pupil or at least 
to every other pupil. Place the laces on the desk at the left side. Pull out 
the ends at the side to give more interest to the subject. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 
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A New Complete Drawing Course 

(1) Laces held together in a paper wrapper are a very simple, long, and 
narrow shape. Begin by drawing the length in one block. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Next draw the band across. Do not make the mistake of [dacing the 
band in the middle. The lowest edge comes in the centre, but the upper edge 
is, of course, nearer the top. 

(3) When the position of the band is noted draw the width of the two laces 
from top to bottom (and through the band). 

(4) The ends of the laces are uneven. At the top the left lace is higher 
than the right ; at the bottom the left lace is longer than the right. (Fig. 2.) 

(5) Shade the laces with lines and mark the divisions with darker lines. 
Clean off the unwanted line that passes down the band, and shade the centre 
of the band with a few light lines. Draw the two ends that stick out by curving 
out two lines and adding the wider part Draw the two litde metal tags with 
sharp, pointed lines. (Fig. 3.) 
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LESSON 39 

PLATE (FRUIT PATTERN) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 9 in. by 10 in. (sufficient for good margin round tracing). 

Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. Brush, water, pencil. 
Model. The little fruit plates (as here suggested) are usually not flat, but form 
small bowls. This will not matter, provided ihe ground is a plain colour. 
Should the plate be a pure white suggest giving it an all-over colour as 
this makes a far more valuable lesson. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(1) Begin by reversing the plate on the paper and tracing lightly round 
the edge with pencil (see p. 77). 

(2) Remove the plate. Make the tracing lines firm by rubbing away 
uneven strokes and joining up spaces, etc. 

(3) Next paint the all-over colour of the plate. The model is a deep cream. 
Mix pure gamboge with water on the palette, take up a good brushful, and 
paint it on flatly, taking up more colour as required. 

(4) While the ground, or all-over, colour is drying draw' the pattern on the 
margin of the paper, so that it will be easier to draw it on the plate. As a good 
number of round objects (see Lessons 25, 29, 30, 32, 33, 35 36) have been 
used as models it should be very easy to draw the pattern. This represents 
two cherries on a curved stalk with several leaves. Begin by drawing the two 
circles, one behind the other ; always draw the front circle first (see illustration 
in left-hand top corner). Then add the little curved stalks and the green leaves. 
Colour one of the sprays (see illustration in right-hand top corner). The stalk 
is brown, and there is a brown line round the fruit. Do not paint this line 
until the fruit and leaves are dry. To make brown mix red and a little yellow. 

(5) When the all-over colour is dry on the plate draw the three sprays — 
one at the top but a little to the right, one at the side, and the other at the 
bottom but nearer the right. Draw them first with the little circles; then add 
the stalks and lastly the spray. The cherries are blue (strange to say !) : use 
blue with a good deal of water. The leaves are painted with yellow and blue 
mixed, by using a lot of water, to a pale green. For the brown tint see (4) above. 

If the pattern is too difficult only draw one spray, or merely use six little 
coloured cUsks in groups of twos placed in the same position as ibt six cherries. 
Should the colours of the pattern vary, alter (5). 
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LESSON 40 

TOY CRICKET-BAT 

(PFNaL) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Cricket bat placed on easel tray and lifted up, by means of small book 
or block of wood, to show bottom edge. 

Size of Drawing. Length, about in., not shorter. 

(1) A bat is a long, narrow, and fairly flat piece of wood. Begin by draw- 
ing a line from top of handle to bottom of bat. 

(2) Next draw the wddth of the bat and the ends top and bottom. The 
blade of the bat is much longer than the handle. Draw the handle and then 
curve out to the shoulder of the bat on both sides. 

(3) The bottom of the bat is flat, but the corners are sliced off in a flat 
curve. Rub away the unwanted comers and the top lines. (Fig. i.) Draw the 
curve of the top of the handle. Draw light lines all over the bat. The darkest 
part is the string. This can be drawn with firm, dark lines. Go over the draw- 
ing and make the edges firm. (Fig. 2.; 

These instiuctions apply to all drawings of bat. The model used was a 
toy. 
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LESSON 41 

PAPER UMBRELLA 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by t i in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Model placed on chair or on easel tray with light cloth or white paper 
behind it. A simple stuff umbrella could be substituted. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7^ in., not shorter. 

(1) When drawing a model with a handle (see Lessons 13 and 14) always 
draw the length from top to bottom with a pencil-line. (See Fig. i.) 

(2) Then comes the umbrella part, which is very wide — draw a line across 
to represent this — and narrows down near the end of the stick. Draw two lines 
across to represent the frilly band. (Fig. i.; Thicken the stick at the handle and 
also at the end ; rub out the stick line in the umbrella part. 

(3) Next mix the colours for the handle. Paint with yellow first — a bright 
yellow with a very little crimson. Do not cover the space of the paper rosette, 
but leave off and begin again underneath. 

(4) Next make the purple colour for the fringe. Mix a good deal of red 
and a little blue on the palette. Before painting the fringe or the umbrella 
paint a little on the margin of the paper. (Figs. 2, 4, 5.) Draw first a blob of 
paint and then draw little narrow strokes from the blob. 

(5) Now paint the fringe right across with plenty of paint and water, and 
draw the edge with little strokes. Next paint the umbrella. Be certain to 
leave space between fringe and umbrella, or the paint will run together. 

(6) The umbrella is a bright yellowish-green. Mix yellow with a good 
deal of water and fill up the umbrella shape. When it is wet just paint a little 
blue in dark downward strokes. 

(7) Next for the fringe at the bottom use, with firm strokes, a good deal 
of red and a very little yellow paint. Paint the little paper rosettes (when the 
handle is dry) by putting bn the paint in the same way as advised in Figs. 2 
and 5 and paragraph (4). (Fig. 3.) 

These instructions apply to all drawings of umbrellas, paper or otherwise. 
If the colours vary alter (4), (5), (6), and (7). 
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LESSON 42 

FEATHER 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 4 in. by 4 in. or, if two drawings are made, 8 in. by 4 in. 

Pencil, rubber. 

Model. One for each pupil. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 3 in. 

(1) First draw the centre line, or rib. The top of \hc feather is very round. 
Draw a wide, curving line round the top and down a little way on each side. 
(Fig. I.) Make a division where the feather parts (this does not reach quite 
as far as the rib). Draw both sides very lightly. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) Notice that the feathers, like leaves, grow from the centre line, or rib. Make 
the shape of the rib firm. It is thickest at the bottom, and slender at the top. 

(3) The tip of the feather has a dark marking, but this is mostly at the 
edge. Shade the edge with line, downward to the rib, not across. 

(4) The lower part is also dark, but should be shaded more gendy. Draw 
the fluffy little bits of the quill very lighdy. (Fig. 2.) 

LESSON 43 

TOY HAMMER 
(Penql) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 6 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Wooden toy hammer placed on easel tray on book. The bottom should 
be clearly visible. As the head is wedge-shaped and thick it will be necessary 
to shift the model for all to have a front (flat) view. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 5 in. 

(1) The hammer is like a T with its cross-line resting on the ground. 

(2) Begin by drawing a long, sloping line and at the top a narrow shape 
of the head. Then trace the straight line of ground. (Fig. 4.) 

(3) The handle of the hammer is wide at the end and narrow at the head; 
Slope off both sides near the head. The head is square at one end and wedge* 
shaped at the top. Slice off the top wedge. (Fig. 5.) 

(4) Ck>ver the whole of the hammer with light lines — ^along, not across, the 
hanuner’s head and shaft. The handle is darker. Shade this more firmly. 
Make the back of the hammer, the part that drives in the nails, firm. (Fig. 6.) 
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LESSON 44 
SHUTTLECOCK 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 7 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Several shuttlecocks (red and blue feathers with yellow cork and blue 
band) placed on tables or desks and raised on books to cyc-lcvcl. As the 
circular shape is rather difficult a piece of card or stiff white paper should 
be slipped through the feathers so that half only is seen. Shutdecocks must 
be full front view. 

Size of Drawing. Height, not less than 3^ in. 

(1) The shuttlecock is placed with the feather tip downward. Begin at the 
top by drawing the rounded part with two sides spreading out and a line across. 

(2) The head is a rounded shape. Draw the curve at the lop and then the 
two sides and the flat part at the end. The feathers are stuck in the cork. Draw 
the biggest feathers first. Begin by di awing the centre 01 rib (Lesson 42) and 
then draw the side-lines. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Draw the middle feather first (marked i in Fig. 2), then the blue ones 
(2 and 3) on each side, and lastly the red one (4) disappeanng on the left. 
The side feathers (4 and 2) are narrow and more pointed. 

(4) Next mix the bright yellow for the head. Mix a good yellow with a 
little red and paint the round part. Then mix the colours for the feathers — 
blue with a good mixture of water for the dark feather (2), and red with a 
tiny bit of blue well mixed on the palette for the centre feather (1). No. 3 is 
paler. Use more water with the blue paint. No. 4 is the same red as No. i. 
For the dark blue band use plenty of blue — and not much water —and paint 
this across the cork head. 

If the colour of the feathers varies alter (4). 





LESSON 45 

BOOK-MARKER 

(Brush) 

Materials. A thick white paper, 6 in. by 8 in. (sufficient for two). Paints: 

gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. Brush, water, pencil, ruler. 

Model. No model is required : it is sufficient if the teacher gives instructions. 
Size of Drawing. Length, about 6 in. 

(1) Two upright lines should be ruled on paper, about 6 in. in length and 

in. apart. A faint line down the centre also is ruled. Square off both 

columns by ruling a line across the top and another (very lightly) across the 
bottom. 

(2) The bottom of the book-markei is pointed, not flat. Draw lines from 
each side down to the base line, commencing about i in. from the bottom of 
each side-line. Both of these meet on the centre line. (Fig. i.) Rub away these 
corners, and rub away (very Hghtl\) the middle line. 

(3) Now mix the colour for the book-marker. A very clear yellow is a 
suitable colour for this subject. Mix yellow on the palette and with water cover 
the whole of the book-marker. 

(4) While the yellow is drying draw the little decoration on the margin of 
the paper. Cherries like those in Lesson 39, or merely little circles, can be 
drawn. Or, again, a small coin can be laid down and traced, and the circle 
filled with colour. (Fig. 2.) 

(5) When the yellow is dry draw the little cherries (or whatever is chosen) 
near the point. Use crimson lake for the cherries and yellow and blue for the 
green ; add more red and blue for the twig. 

(6) The book-marker should be cut out, and the back can be painted with 
the same tint and in the same way. See (3). 

Whether the pupils can be trusted to follow instructions must be left to tlie 
discretion of the teacher. the cutting out is done by the elder children the 
roughness of the painting will not signify. 
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LESSON 46 

HANDLES OF WALKING-STICKS 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by lo in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Walking-sticks (A) of curved cherrywood and with metal band, and 
(B) with horn handle, silver band, and dark wood stick, placed on easel, 
or, if this is too high, tied with string to upper part of chair. Should the 
class be large the pupils should draw the handles in turns. 

Size of Drawing. Length, about 3^ in. 

WALKING-STICK A 

(1) This handle has a little natural curve. First draw the upright line. 
Then draw the curve. Make this wide, and do not bring it too near to the 
stick. All four fingers fit in it. 

(2) Thicken out the stick until it is wide enough. (Fig. i.^ Draw the silver 
band which is fastened quite a little way below the curve of the handle. 

(3) Next draw the round, shady lines. Do not shade th^ silver band, as it is 
the lightest part. (Fig. 3.) 

WALKING-STICK B 

(1) The handle of this stick is almost flat. Draw the straight upright lines, 
and then the handle, which is something like the top stroke of a T with a very 
little of the top of the left side. 

(2) The handle is curved a little on the top, and a little more underneath. 
(Fig. 2.) The end is not quite flat, but curved slightly. 

(3) Draw the silver band. It is quite high and close to the handle. The 
handle is not quite light. Draw it with shady lines. Do not cover the bright silver 
band, but make the shady line darker for the dark part of the stick. (Fig. 4.) 

Drawing a portion of a walking-stick is a good exercise: the whole is a 
difficult and tedious task. 




LESSON 47 

PAPER TRUMPET 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by ii in. Paints: crimson lake, gambi^e. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. Trumpet placed on easel tray with white paper behind it. 

Size of Drawing. Length 7 in. (not shorter). 

(1) The paper trumpet is a long shape, small at one end and wider at the 
other. Draw two long lines sloping down; they should begin narrow and 
widen out. Do not make them spread out too much. Draw a line across at top 
and bottom. The mouthpiece is shaped into the neck of the trumpet. Draw 
these two little side curves, or notches, and the division across between the wood 
and paper. The bottom line of the trumpet is curved a little. 

(2) To paint the mouthpiece mix a bright yellow with a very little red on 
the palette and paint downward. 

(3) The trumpet is a good red. Mix crimson lake (no other colour) on the 
palette ; take up plenty of red and water and paint down one side and then 
the other. (Fig. i.) (Do not begin too near the top, or the yellow woll run into 
the red.) Then take some clear water and paint the middle of the trumpet, 
and the wet red on both sides will mix together. (Fig. 2.) 

If the colour of the trumpet is different alter (3), but the method of draw- 
ing applies to all simple shapes of this description. 



Rbtirbd from Public Lips 




LESSON 48 

STRING OF COLOURED BEADS 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 3 in. by 8 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. A string of beads hung before the class. If the class is large several 
strings should be supplied and distributed. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6^ in. ; beads. ^ in. across. 

(1) Glass beads are very bright — like cherries, they have a very bright 
light. It is best to leave this light uncovered (see Lesson 36). 

(2) Begin by drawing the length of the string. The beads should be drawn 
with the brush. It is easier to get them round. When the length of the 
string IS dr<iwn paint it. It is yellow in the model. Mix yellow with a little 
blue and paint the first part of the string, and the second part between the 
beads. 

(3) Paint the beads, beginning at the top. The first bead is yellow. Mix a 
bright, clear yellow and paint a little ring with the bru^h. The second bead 
is a dark red. Mix first a bright red and paint another ring next to the yellow, 
but not touching it. The third is blue. Mix a blue and paint a ring, using more 
water if it is very light. After a space of ribbon comes the ut xl bead — a light 
blue. Use more water with the blue, and paint another circle of blue. TTien 
comes a dark bead of purple. Mix blue and red (more blue) together and paint 
the ring. A blue bead follows the dark purple. Use blue with a little water. 
For the last, a green bead, mix a yellow and a blue and paint a ring of green. 
(Fig. I.) 

(4) Now the full string of beads is painted. But the colours should be 
stronger and more firmly shaped. Also paint the ribbon and string, mixing a 
little blue. Then go over each bead (when dry), using the same colours, and 
make the circles of colour more firm and more bright. Use a little less water 
and more paint if the colours are very bright. (Fig. 2.) 

These instructions apply to the drawing of all beads hanging on a single 
string. If the colours vary alter (3). 
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LESSON 49 

TOY HOUSEHOLD BRUSH 
(Pencsl) 

BSaterials. Paper, 6 in. by 6 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Short-handled brush (toy) placed on easel and resting on sheet of con- 
trasting colour. 

Size of Drawing. Width, not less than 5 in. 

(1) Draw the handle first by making a thick line with several pencil-strokes. 
The bristles form a square shape under the handle. First draw a line beneath. 

(2) Next look for the little divisions of the four sets of brisdes. They are 
fan-shaped, wider at the top than the bottom. Draw these divisions and a line 
lightly across the bottom. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Cover the handle with lines lengthwise, not round and round. Then 
shade the dark brisdes with shady lines drawn downward. Shade the dark 
brisdes (the first and third sets), and leave unshaded the light ones. The 
fourth is light, so leave it. (Draw a few brisdes at the side for praedee.) 

(4) On the ground draw some shady lines along (not down). This will 
show up the light brisdes and the dark. (Fig. 2.) 

Apply these instruedons to all brushes of this descripdon. If the brisdes 
are all light or all dark alter (3) accordingly. 


LESSON 50 
TOY SPADE 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Child’s metal spade with wooden handle placed in full view of class 
on easel tray against brown (not black) background. 

Size of Drawing. Length, .•j\ in. 

(1) Draw the long handle; then add the square shape of the blade. The 
blade is long. Make the top tmd bottom firm. Next add the small cross-piece. 

(2) The handle is a thick and firm shape. (Fig. 3.) It widens at the blade. 
(Fig. 4.) The blade is very dark, also the part that fits round the shaft. Shade 
this with dark strokes of the pencil. 

(3) The handle is light. Draw a few light strokes on the shaft and the small 
cross-piece at the top. (Fig. 5.) 
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LESSON 51 a 

GOLLIWOG’S COAT AND WAISTCOAT 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 4 in. by 5 in. Prussian blue, gamboge. Brush, water, pencil. 
Model. The doll can be placed before the pupils if the coat cannot be removed. 
Size of Drawing. Length, 2^ in. 

(1) The coat is squarish in shape. It is wider at the waist than at the 
shoulders. Draw first a square, and then slice off on each side up to the neck. 
Draw the width of the very wide neck. 

(2) Next add the sleeves. These join (top line) to the collar and (bottom 
line) half-way down the coat. The sleeve ends are flat. 

(3) For the waistcoat or vest draw a little pointed shape beginning half-way 
up and widening downward to the edge of the coat. (Tig. 2.) 

(4) Use blue for the coat; if a purplLsh-blue mix a little red with the blue 
on the palette. Paint the wliole coat, not the waistcoat. 

(5) Paint the waistcoat, leaving a space next the coat, \/ith a good clear yellow. 

(6) When the coat is dry paint collar and cuffs with a darker blue. (Fig. i.) 


LESSON 5 lB 

BLUE APRON 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 4^ in. by in. Paints: Prussian blue, crimson lake. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. Child’s apron with pocket pinned on blackboard over white paper. 

Size of Drawing. Length of apron, 3 in. 

(1) Like the little coat, the apron is square in shape. Draw' a square. It 
is a trifle narrower at the waist. Make the side-lines slope inward to the top. 

(2) Next draw the band across, then the five stripes on the apron, but only 
where they begin. Paint with the brush later. (Fig. 4.) 

(3) The apron is a greyish-blue; mix a little red with the blue. 

(4) While the colour is drying draw the strings. Paint the waist and the 
strings with the same blue. 

(5) When the apron is dry paint the stripes. Mix a good deal of red with a 
little blue and begin at the top of each stripe. Do not paint over the pocket. 
This and the strings have narrow stripes of the same colour. (Fig. 3.) 




LESSON 52 a 

INFANT’S FINGERLESS GLOVE 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 7 in. Paints: Prussian blue, gamboge. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. Infant’s gloves pinned on board. 

Size of Drawing. Length, about 2} in. 

(1) The glove suggests the shape of the infant’s hand when the fingers are 
closed. 

(2) Tie a piece of ribbon round the glove to mark the position of the wrist. 
The glove is an oval shape — something like a spoon. First draw a large oval in 
big, sweeping lines, and at the top of the oval draw the wide piece that covers 
the wrist. 

(3) Next trace the line down from the wrist to the thumb. The thumb is 
not so long as the finger part — remember this, and draw the division where 
it curves up between the thumb and the fingers. (Fig. i.) 

(4) Mix some blue on the palette and paint the glove with plenty of paint 
and some water (Fig. 2). When the glove is dry mix yellow and paint the tiny 
cord round the wrist and little bow with four small loops. Paint two gloves 
side by side. Begin the second glove in the same way, follo’\ ing directions in 
(2), (3), (4). (Fig. 3.) 


LESSON 52 b 

INFANT’S SOCK 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 7 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. Inftmt’s sock tied with ribbon and pinned on blackboard— if it is 
coloured, over sheet of white paper. 

Size of Drawing. Length, about 3 ,in. 

(1) An infant’s sock suggests the shape of an infant’s foot, particularly if 
the very thick part of the a^e is drawn in with a piece of ribbon. 

(2) The letter L is like the angle of a leg and foot. Draw a very large 
reversed L on the paper as a commencement. (Fig. 6.) Then widen out the lines 
until they are as ^ck as the narrowest part of the leg and foot. The foot is 
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Infant's Sock — The Matchsticks 

an oblong shape, flattened at one end (the heelj and round and curved at the 
other (the toes). (Figs. 5, 4.) 

(3) For the orange-coloured sock (or bootikin) mix a good deal of yellow 
with a very little red and paint on boldly with plenty of colour. Add the yellow 
ribbon when the colour is dry. (Tigs. 7, 8.) 

Paint two socks side by side. For the second sock follow instructions in (2) 
and (3). 


LESSON 52c 

PLAY PAGE AND CUT-OUT: THE MATCHSTICKS 
HANGING CLOTHES OUT TO DRY 

Materials. 8 in. by 1 1 in. (8 in. by 5 in. for single subjects). Pencil, rubber. 
Model. Drawings of clothes cut out and strung up. 

As is briefly suggested in the introduction (p. 76), an idea may be provided 
for a play page by neatly cutting our tlie drawings made in Lessons 51 and 52, 
stringing on thick white cotton, and hanging across the blackboard. When 
upright lines have been drawn at the sides to represent props the drawings give 
a very fair idea of clothes hanging out to dry. As, however, play pages arc 
designed merely to help to develop the imagination of the cki d, he should be 
permitted to carry out the idea wholly on his own lines. 

It will probably be found that there arc too many drawings, m which case 
a selection should be made of the best. 

Scene i 

Draw the poles holding the rope and then the rope. Next draw the figures; 
the biggest should be drawn first. Shade the grass softly, and darken dress, 
trousers, hat, and clothes hanging out to dry. 

Scene 2 

The high wind (and little Matchstick !) has loosened the rope and scattered 
the clothes from the line. Leave room at the top of the picture for the clothes, 
and do not draw so much ground (or grass). Get the angles of the figures, the 
position of arms and legs, and then draw and darken clothes, etc. 

For further instruction on drawing matchstick people refer to Lesson 10. 
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LESSON 53 

CROCHET-HOOK WITH A TWIST OF WOOL 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 6 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. As the model is a small one a number should be distributed among the 
pupils, or four at least should be shown on a table between gangways. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as the crochet-hook, should be 5 in. 

(1) The crochet- hook has a short, stout stem with a knob at one end and 
a small hook at the other. 

(2) Draw the long stem — try to keep it straight. It leans over in the model. 
Draw the little curved end. (Fig. i .) The hook is like a little bent wire. (Fig. 2.) 
Draw the bent shape, and then a line under the curve (dotted line in Fig. 2). 

(3) Fill in the shape of the crochet-hook with little strokes downward, not 
across. Next draw the loop of the wool. It forms a little twist, beginning at 
the top ; it curves over and round the hook in a little loop, and the end slopes 
downward. Under the wool and by the knob at the end of the hook it is a little 
darker. (Fig. 3.) 

Be careful to pose the hook uppermost, and not turned down. Then the 
hook of the clothes-hanger and the hook of crochet-hook will help each other. 


LESSON 54 

CHILD’S COAT-HANGER 
(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 4 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Coat-hanger hung horn easel-peg with sheet of paper behind it. 

Size of Drawing. Width, not less than 5 in. 

(i) A coat-hanger is a Very simple curve with a hook in the centre. Begin 
by drawing the curve from end to end with pwncil. (Fig. 4.) 

(3) In the centre draw the hook. Note that the hook curves back and luit 
a long stem, which passes through the hanger. The hook should be drawn by 
continuing the line right round undl it makes a circle, and then rubbing away 
the space between the tip of the hook and the stem. (Fig. 5.) 

(3) Next thicken up the width of the coat-hanger. Shade with soft pencil. 
Add the litde folds that curve fiom under the hanger and spread upward. (Fig. 6.) 
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LESSON 55 

EASTER-EGG (SIDE-VIEW) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 5 in. Paints : gamboge, Prussian blue. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. Easter-egg (yellow cardboard with white paper frill) placed on table 
and raised on book or box to the height of the pupil's eye, so that the trans- 
verse line of the paper frill is almost straight. Soft paper will keep the egg 
in place. All must have a side view. The egg should be moved or several 
eggs provided. 

Size of Drawing. Width, about 3I in. 

(1) The egg is an oval. It is a circle with a bit added on each end. Draw 
a circular shape ; then add more for the top and a little less at the end. 

(2) The egg is not straight. The white frill slopes nearer the ground on the 
left. Draw a line right across the egg. 

(3) Next mix a clear yellow on the palette. Use plenty of colour in the 
brush and paint round the edge and middle boldly ; then take up a little more 
water (not paint) and cover the centre of the top half of the egg. (Fig. 1 .) 

(4) Leave the width of the paper frill from end to end of the egg. 

(5) Then mix a clear yellow, and paint the lower half in he same way as 
is instructed for the top half. 

(6) For the paper frill, which is usually a shade darker in the middle, mix 
a delicate blue with a tiny bit of yellow, and with plenty of water paint the 
middle of the frill — but not the edges. (Fig. 2.) 

A real egg may be used, and a broad line drawn with white chalk around 
the egg. In this case (4^ will stand and (6) must be omitted. 
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LESSON 56 

HOUSE-PAINTER’S BRUSH 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Brush hung by thread in front of blackboard. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6^ in. (Only part of handle need be drawn.) 

( 1 ) Draw a long line from the top of the handle to the bottom of the brush. 

(2) Draw the narrow handle that widens out at the lower part. The flat 
piece of metal that binds the bristles is almost square. Draw a square. Then 
add two straight sides and draw the cross-lines. 

(3) The bristles are as broad as the metal, but the bottom edge slopes down 
and meets in a point. (Fig. i.) 

(4) Next shade the handle, drawing lines downward. The bristles arc 
softly shaded by rubbing the pencil point back and forth. (Fig. 2.) Rub away 
the long line. The metal is light: shade very lightly, if at all. Draw the 
straight lines of the bristles from under the metal. Add a few lines at the bottom 
edge very lightly. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 57 

OIL PAINTER’S BRUSH 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Brush hung by thread in front of blackboard. As the brush is small 
provide three or four. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6^ in. Only part of handle need be drawn. 

(1) Draw two long lines from the top of the handle to the brush tip. Draw 
the slender handle, which widens by the bristles thickening when it approaches 
the tin. 

(2) Draw lines top and bottom of the metal. Then draw the little bristles 
by pencilling up and down in short strokes (see lower illustrations in Figs* 3, 
4). They are widest at the edge. (Fig. 3.) 

(3) There is a curved dent in the metal. Draw the two litde curved lines 
that represent this. There is a dark line under the tin at the top of the bristles. 

(Fig. 4 .) 





LESSON 58 

TOY DUCK 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 9 in. by 5^ in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian 
blue. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Toy duck (green body and head, orange bill and foot, yellow eye, 
pink ribbon round neck) placed on easel tray. It can be a little below 
eye-level, but a full side-view is essential. The duck must be moved if there 
is only one and there are many children in the class. 

Size of Drawing. Tail to bill, in. 

(1) Aftec drawing an egg it is not difficult to draw a bird. The body is 
like a very big egg, and the head a smaller and rounder egg joined on to the 
body by the neck. 

(2) Draw a large egg, and above it and at the end a smaller egg. Join the 
two eggs together with curved lines (this is the neck). 

(3) Add a curved line growing w'idcr towards the end. This is the beak. 
Next draw the round eye in the middle of the head and behind the beak. 

(Fig. !•) _ 

(4) The tail is a thick, short point directed upv\ ard, and the foot is a small, 
triangular shape. Lastly draw the wide band of the ribbon roufid the neck and 
two little full, flat curves at the back of the neck for the bow. 

(5) To paint the head and body mix blue and yellow and cover the head 
— not the eye or the ribbon band. Paint the outside parts and then fill in the 
centre with more water and a little colour. (Fig. i.) 

(6) For the beak mix a good deal of red with a little yellow, and do not 
use too much water ; paint the curve of the bill. Do not let this colour touch 
the green — leave a little space between the two. 

(7) Paint the foot with the same colour (but with a little more yellow). 
Paint the eye a bright yellow. To paint the ribbon mix a little crimson and 
very little blue and paint lightly, making it darker for the darker part by mixing 
more red with less water. 

(8) Add a litde blue, to shade under the eye, under the neck band, and 
down the throat and the chest. This will make the duck look more round. 
(Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 59 

PENNY TIN WHISTLE 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 3^ in. by 12 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Whistle placed on easel tray and raised on book or box level with the 
eye; or, better still, suspended with black cotton over the blackboard. 
All must have a full front view, therefore several whistles should be 
provided. 

Size of Drawing. Length, in. (same size as whistle), 

(1) A whistle is not the same width all the way down. It is narrower at 
one end. 

(2) Begin by drawing a straight line the length of the whistle. Then draw 
a straight line on either side. The whistle is widest at the mouthpiece and 
narrowest at the end. So begin to slope the line very gently a little way below 
the mouthpiece, slope it still more when level with the position of the 
first stop (or hole), and go on narrowing it down to the end. Next draw the 
mouthpiece. This is two lines very near both sides with a straight line crossing. 
Above the straight line is a space and then a curved part. The slot, or space 
through which one whistles, is dark. Draw some daik lines. 

(3) The stops begin a little above half-way. Draw the rouu 1 circle, but do 
not darken. Then draw the second and third. There is more space between 
the third and fourth and between the fifth and sixth. The holes are not all the 
same size. (Fig. i.) Draw them boldly, and darken with shady lines. Draw 
faint shady lines down — not across — the whisde. ^Fig. 2.) 



Thb Bubolar 
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LESSON 60 

HOOP-STICK 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 3J in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Hoop-stick placed on easel tray. All pupils must have side-view. More 
hoop-sticks should be provided if necessary. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 8^ in. (not shorter). 

^I) The hoop-stick is a metal hook with a long shaft fastened in a round 
wooden handle. It is roughly made and not, as a rule, very straight. The 
hook is fixed at an angle ; it leans forward. Begin by drawing a straight line 
to get the right length of the hook from the handle. 

(2) Then draw the line sloping forward and curve it sharply back and 
upward and then in a sharp turn downward. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Thicken the hook and the shaft to the right size with several strokes 
until the handle is reached. Then widen out the handle on each side. The 
sides of the handle are not quite stiaight. They bulge out at the lower part. 
Draw the hook firmly and keep the side smooth. The wood is not so dark. 
Draw shaded lines lightly down the handle. Draw the two stripes— one near 
the top, and one near the bottom — with a darker line curving across the handle. 
(Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 61 

PAPER POPPY 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 8 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. A very large paper poppy placed sideways on a table in a pot or vase 
and raised to eye-level, or several small ones distributed among the class. 
Size of Drawing. Length, 5^ in. or same size as model (not smaller). 

(1) Draw an upright line for the stalk of the poppy and a line at the top 
at right angles. This short line marks the position of the poppy. Spread out 
to the shape of the flower. Begin at the stalk and widen out to the tip of the 
petals. (Figs, i, 2.) Then draw the shape of the stalk. It is thicker at the top 
and narrows as the stem continues. Draw the little tips of the twisted paper 
stem and the leaves. Also draw the shape of the petals. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) Next fill the brush with crimson and a little yellow, well mixed on the 
palette, and paint the flower. Leave space so that the petal colours do not run 
together and spoil the shape. Mix a little blue with the red for the dark centre 
and paint this ; do not let the colours run into the petals — leave a margin. The 
stem is a fresh green ; mix a good yellow with a little blue. 

(3) For the darkest (the farthest) petals use red with a li tie more yellow 
when the first colour is dry. Let the black centre mix a little with this, but not 
the near petals. To paint the darker colour of the stem and leaf use blue. 
Paint the twisting line round the stem and the two upright leaves. (Fig. 4.) 



Emvy 
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LESSON 62 

JAPANESE UMBRELLA 
(Brttsh) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 8 in. Paint : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Umbrella (cream ground, with faint pattern of pink and green and with 
knob and band of purplish-blue) placed on easel tray in front of black- 
board and raised on a book or box to show knob. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 5I in. (not shorter). 

(1) As with most objects with handles, draw the centre line, beginning at 
the top and continuing right down the full length of the umbrella through the 
knob at the bottom. 

(2) Thicken the handle. It is not quite straight. About half-way down 
widen out a line on each side for the sides of the umbrella. This gets a little 
smaller at the bottom, where there is a round knob. Draw the band of ribbon 
across the umbrella. (Fig. i.) 

(3) The umbrella and its bamboo handle are both pale yellow in colour. 
Mix some gamboge with water on the palette and paint the stick and then the 
umbrella. But do not cover the ribbon, the stripe, or the knob at the end. 
While this is drying paint the knob. Mix Prussian blue an(' crimson lake 
together and first paint the stripe and next the round knob. (Fig. 3.) The ribs 
of the umbrella are the same colour as the knob, etc. Paint these with short, 
narrow strokes. When the umbrella is dry paint the pattern — a few leaves and 
flowers — ^with oval shapes (pink, crimson lake, and little water) to make pink. 
Use green, yellow, and blue for the leaves. Paint the ribbon round the umbrella 
with blue, using a good deal of paint and not much water. (Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 63 

TOY BOAT WITH TWO SAILS 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 7 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Toy boat (rigged with two sails) placed on tray of easel in full side view 
of class. 

Size of Drawing. 3^ in. by 5 in. 

(1) This boat is a long, shallow shape. Begin by drawing the top and bot- 
tom lines, carrying them across the paper. Notice that the two ends are differ- 
ent. One is short and sharply curved, and the other has a long, but not so 
straight end. 

(2) The centre of the boat marks the position of the mast, which is upright. 
Draw it very firmly. A long piece of wood (the bowsprit) stretches from the 
bottom of the mast (right) to the bows of the boat. Now look at the position of 
the two poles on the left. There is quite a space between the deck and the 
bottom pole. Draw this pole and then the top one. Note that the lower pole 
is longer than the top pole. 

(3) A sail is stretched from pole to pole. Begin at the top and slope the line 
to the bottom. The sail is narrower at the top than at the bottom. 

(4) On the right side of the mast draw tlie rope that stretchc from the top 
to the bowsprit. (Fig. 2.) 

(5) Under this rope are two more holding up a small, pointed sail. The side 
of the sail nearest the mast is straight. The other side widens out to the bottom. 

(6) Draw a bright-coloured band of paint to stretch from end to end of 
the boat with firm, dark strokes. Add the rope on the left side that starts from 
the mast, loops round the first pole and the second pole, and then reaches 
the stem of the boat. (Fig. i.) 

All boats that sail should be drawn in this order. If only one sail is rigged 
alter (5). 
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LESSON 64 

BEAN 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 9 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. As a bean is a small object distribute one to each pupil or every two 
pupils. They should be laid on the desk on the left side. 

Size of Drawing. 5^ in. or same size as model. 

(1) Look at the shape carefully before beginning to draw. The bean is 
long and flat. One end is curved and the other flat. Try to draw the shape 
with the brush, but if it is too difficult mark the shape with pencil. Paint the 
boundary line with yellow. (Fig. 2.) 

(2) Mix a light green on the palette with a good deal of yellow and not 
quite so much blue. Take up a good brushful and paint firmly. 

(3) The pointed top end (by which the bean is attached to the stalk) is 
dark. Use a little blue for the top edge. The square top is reddest. Mix a 
little crimson lake, and paint the small points. Afterwards use blue for the 
darker parts. (Fig. 1.) 


LESSON 65 

CARROT 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 7 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. A small carrot (with top cut) should be supplied for each pupil, or a 
large one for the whole class. In the latter case the model should be hung 
in front of blackboard over white paper by black thread about eye-level 
Size of Drawing. Length, 6 in. (not shorter) or same size as model. 

(1) A carrot is very thick at the top and very small at the end. Draw with 
brush if possible, or pencil. Get the firm piece across the top, and draw the 
curve of the long end. Also draw the short cut stems of the leaves. (Fig. 4.) 

(2) The colour of the carrot is a rich orange-red. Mix crimson lake and 
gamboge and paint with a full brush. If the end is not so bright take up a 
little blue in the brush. 

(3) Paint the top spikes first with yellow, then add a little blue to the yellow 
or the darker parts. (Fig. 3.) 

N. m 




LESSON 66 
TWO BULRUSHES 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 3 in. by 10 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Two bulrushes placed in tall vase or stout bottle on desk or table. 

Several rushes may be provided if the class is large. 

Siae of Drawing. Length, 7^ in., not shorter. 

(1) In shape the bulrush b something like a pencil. It has* a thick part 
and a pointed end. Begin by drawing a line from the top to the end of the 
stalk. The rush b not flat like a pencil, but grows in curves. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Next thicken at the stem; tlten draw the shape of the velvety part of 
the rush. It grows in soft curves. At the top draw the very slender point. 
(Fig. 2.) 

(3) To draw the soft dark part shade with the pencil backward and forward. 
(Fig. 2A.) 

^4) The bulrush in Fig. 3 is not quite the same shape as the other one. It 
is straighter, the point is more slender, and the stem is lighter. It should be 
drawn, however, in the same way as the bulrush in Fig. 2. 


LESSON 67 

PENCIL WITH A BLUNT POINT 
(Penql) 

Materials. Paper, 3 in. by 9I in. Pencil, rubber 

Model. A thick chalk pencil is best. Otherwise an ordinary round pencil may be 
used. Do not use an angular-sided pencil. One should be distributed to 
each child, or one to every two children. It should be placed on the desk 
at the left-hand side. 

Size of Drawing. Same s^se as model. 

(1) A pencil b long and straight, and has smooth sides and a point. Begin 
by drawing a line the length of the pencil. (Fig. 4.) Then draw ^e two sida. 

(2) The point of the pencil comes in the centre. Draw the short blunted 
end with firm, dark strokes. From the pencil-point the wood widens out to the 
sides. (Fig. 5.) 

(3) Next shade down the pencil as firmly as possible with long strokes. 
The end is flat. Make thb cross-line very neat. (Fig. 6.) 
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LESSON 68 

TOY (CELLULOID) FISH 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 4 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Celluloid fish placed on tabic or easel tray in full side^yitw of class. 
If the class is large and the fish small, the model should be placed on a 
table (at eye-level) between gangways. 

Size of Drawing. 5J in. or longer. 

(1) A fish is an oblong shape. Note that it fits into an oblong marked out 
with long and short lines. The thickest part is in the centre. It slopes from 
the centre to the tail, and more sharply to the nose. Draw both sides alike, 
keeping the under-line of the head a little flatter. The tail has two points. 

(2) Draw the mouth open with a line cuivcd down from the nose. Then 
draw the round eye and the shape of the gills in a large curve. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Paint the whole except the eve with yellow. When it is almost dry mix 
a good deal of yellow with a little red and paint over the fish, leaving the line 
of the gills, the edge of the fins, and the tail. For the small, almost round shape 
of the daik eye see Fig. 2. Mix rich red and a little yellow. (Fig. 3.) 

These instructions apply to the drawing of all fishes seen sideways. When 
the colours arc different alter (2) and (3). 
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LESSON 69 

TOY SQUEAKER 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by gin. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Squeaker placed on easel tray in front of very light paper, or on table 
top at eye-level. 

Size of Drawing. Length, in. 

(1) This is a curious shape— a thick stick to which is attached a paper 
squeaker which has a small clay bird with a feather for a tail fastened to it. 
Begin by drawing the stick. Get the length and make it strong and thick. It 
leans forw^ard. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) Draw a line from the top of the stick on the right side. This is the top 
of the squeaker. Then from this slope a line towards the stick, and draw the 
underneath part of the squeaker. 

(3) On the top of the squeaker draw the shape of the bird like a wide- 
spread Y. Draw the short beak and blunt clay tail. Then draw the large curve 
of the feather. (Fig. i.) 

(4) For the stick and squeaker mix yellow and blue for green and paint 
with water. The bird is a yellow-brown. Mix yellow with a little red and 
paint with less water than was used for the stick. The feather tail is pink. 
Use red with plenty of water and paint fully and freely down to the feather 
tip. 

(5) For the darker part of the bellows and stick paint blue when the first 
colouring is dry. (Fig. 2.) 

A number of toys are made on this principle. If the ornament is different 
alter (3) and (4). But (i), (2), and (5) apply to most toys similarly constructed. 
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LESSON 70 

CLOTHES-PEG (WOOD) 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 3 in. by 7J in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. A clothes-peg distributed to each pupil. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 4J in. or same size as model. 

(1) Although a wooden clothes-peg looks very simple to draw, there are a 
good many things to notice. In the first place, it is a long, narrow shape. 
Draw its length with two long lines on each side done down the centre. 

(2) Next mark oflf the top, or small, flat knob. (Fig. i.) The peg curves in 
to this neck and then swells out on both sides. Next mark the division of 
the peg and the two points. Draw the space. The outside of the peg curves 
inward and at the bottom out once more. The inside of the peg is fairly 
straight and flat until the bottom, where it curves out. Draw the blunt ends 
of the peg. (Fig. 2.) 

(3) Cover the whole of the peg with shady lines- -downward. It is darkest 
under the knob. (Fig. 3.) 


LESSON 71 

GOLLIWOG (SIDE-VIEW) 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 4^ in. by in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. A golliwog placed sideways on easel against white paper. For a lai^e 
class the golliwog’s position should be changed for all to see, or several 
should be provided at eye-level on tables between gangways. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7 in., or same size as model. 

(i) Golliwog is something like the clothes-peg in sliape. He too is a long, 
slender shape, largest in (he middle, curving at the end. with a knob at the 
top. 

(2; Draw first a long shape from head to foot. Then note that the head 
part curves back, and the middle curves out, and the leg curves in once more. 
The back is much straighter, but curves slightly in to the waist and down to 
the foot. The ankle is the narrow part. 

(3) Next divide off the head with the width of the collar, and draw a line 
across the lower part of the body for the bottom edge of the coat and the top 
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Golliwog- (Side-view) - Skittle-man 

edge of the trousers. Note the end of the trousers which is seen above the ankle. 
The arm begins a little way below the neck and curves forward to the front 
of the body and down to the waist. (Fig. i.) 

(4) Next draw the face of the golliwog. The nose points forward. Leave 
a round space for the eye, but shade in the rest. The hair sticks up like a brush. 
Draw the edge and the outside shape. (Fig. 2.) To draw the hair use the pencil 
backward and forward, keep it darker nearer the head and lighter near the 
hair tip. (Fig. 3.) 

(5) The eye is a flattened circle. It is not quite straight (Fig. 4A), but leans 
back a little (Fig. 4B). 

(6) Next draw the knot and two little ends of tie. Shade the coat. Leave 
the collar, lie, and waistcoat unshaded. Next draw the long stripes down- 
ward on the trousers and the cross stripes. Shade the foot, and keep the front 
part of the toes neatly rounded. (Fig. 4.) 

These instructions apply to the drawing 01 all simple golliwogs. If the toy 
is dressed differently alter (5). 


LESSON 72 

SKITTLE-MAN 

(Brush) 

Materials. Size of paper, 5 in. by 8 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prus- 
sian blue. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Skittle-man placed on easel tray or on table raised to eye-level. A very 
large class will require several models, or the same one moved for all to sec. 
Size of Drawing. Length, 5 in., or the same as the model. 

(1) The skittle-man is a long, narrow, rounded shape. Begin by drawing 
it with long, straight sides. When it is the right length look well at the little 
model before dividing it into head and body. 

(2) At the top is a funny flat little hat. Divide this off with cross-lines. 
Then draw the round shape of the face and the very narrow strip for the collar. 
Mark the dots of the eyes and the three straight lines of mouth and nose. 
From the collar the shoulders widen out and fall straight to the top of the 
coat. The lower part is a trifle smaller, and the two sides slope to the stand. 

(3) Draw the stand and the band at the foot. (Fig. i .) 

(4) The colouring is very simple, but care should be taken not to let one 
colour mix with another. In painting the hat mix crimson with a very little 
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Skittle-man — Skipping-rope Handles 

yellow and paint firmly. For the face mix crimson and a very little blue. Leave 
a space between hat and face, or the colours will run together. The collar is 
white. Leave the paper unpainted. 

(5) For the bright colour of the roat use pure gamboge and paint boldly. 
To mark the dark base use blue \ery richly with a little deep red and blue. 

(6) Now look at the collar and trousers or skirt. Thev are very white, but 
the white is not quite so white on both sides. Use a little blue and yellow (mixed 
on palette) and paint them with water. Do not run the colour into the pink 
face, or yellow coat, or black base; leave a little space between. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 73 

SKIPPING-ROPE HANDLES 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, G in. by 8 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Child’s skipping-rope arranged over blackboari^ fwith piece of white 
paper behind it) to show handle.s and portion of ropt* 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model, not shorter than 4 in. 

(1) Begin by drawing the long, narrow shape. It is not .srraight. There is 
a rounded top, and the sides curve in and swell out again. The handle is a 
little smaller at the end. Mark the position of the red head, the narrow and 
wide stripes, and the red end. (Fig. 2.) 

(2) The handles are not quite white, but a pinkish-yellow. 

(3) Mix a little yellow and a very little crimson on the palette. Take up a 
good deal of water and paint lightly all over the handles and rope. When this 
colour is dry mix crimson lake pure and paint head and ends of handle. For 
the broad blue stripes use Prussian blue. 

(4) The rope may be deepened by mixing a little of red and yellow with a 
touch of blue. (Fig. i.) 

If the handles are different in colour alter (3) accordingly. 
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LESSON 74 

WHITE WOOLLY SHEEP 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 6} in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Toy placed on easel tray against dark background or, if several are 
provided, on tables between gangways. It must be side-view. 

Size of Drawing. 3^ in. by 3^ in. 

(1) When drawing an object with a very thick covering try to find the 
shape first, leaving the covering till afterwards. If this is not done the head and 
legs are often drawn in the wrong places. 

(2) Draw first the biggest shape, which is the body. It is long and thick, 
and has square ends. Add the upright shape of the neck and the long, sloping 
shape of the head. 

(3) Then add the front and back legs and the straight green stand. The legs 
are not upright, but slope outward in the front and backward for the hind legs. 

(4) The wheels of the stand come at the ends and close to the foot of the 
sheep. 

(5) Next mark the eye and the place of the ear. (Fig. t.) Draw the thick 
woolly coal very lightly. It curves up round the back and in the front and 
under the chin. 

(6) Shade the dark collar and body-band and the legs and stand. (Fig. 2.) 

All toy animals of this description should be drawn by following these 
instructions. If the toy is smooth-coated alter (5). 





LESSON 75 

HUMPTY-DUMPTY 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 8 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. This is a fanciful idea, but if a model is ncc essar)* an ordinary egg in 
an egg-cup should be placed for the class to see. 

Size of Drawing. Height of egg, 4 in. 

(1) First get the height of the wall. Then draw the egg balanced upon the 
wall. We know that the egg is not quitt round (see Lesson 55) : it is oval. 

(2) Across the widest part draw a line to get the placing of the eyes. Draw 
circles for the eyes (on the line), and in the middle a round shape for the nose. 
The mouth curves up on each side of the fn^e. Draw a line across the lower 
part of the egg for the body, collar, and tie. (Fig. 1.) Draw two little legs 
coming from beneath the egg a little distance apart. Notice both legs bend a 
little at the knee. Then draw the narrow, upright wcoge-shapes for the feet. 

(3) Beneath the collar the arms stretch out, bending at the elbow. The hands 
have the lingers together and the thumb upright (see Lesson 52A and Fig. 2). 

(4) Before drawing the edge of the wall notice the top edges of a cupboard. 
The highest edge curves out farthest. 

(3) Paint the egg a cheerful yellow, mixing in a little red. Body, arms, and 
legs are red. For the orange mix yellow and red. Use a little red for the cheeks 
and the nose. 

(6) Mix a little blue and a little yellow and paint the wall with plenty of 
water. Paint the sky blue (a lot of water). Try to keep the colour away from 
the egg if this is not quite dry. 
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LESSON 76 

CLOTHES.PEGS ON ROPE 
(Penql) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by lo in. (for two subjects). Pencil, rubber. 

Models. A slack rope (a skipping-rope will do) should be placed across the easel 
pegs, and a few clothes-pegs fixed on it. The subject is clothes-peg on a 
line, but the lesson should be extended to drawing the fanciful resemblance 
of birds perching on twigs. 

Size of Drawing. Length of curve for both drawings, 7^ in. 

(1) The clothes-peg on a rope constitutes the lesson, and this should have 
separate paper, or the first drawing should be kept to the upper part of paper, 
in which case a line should be drawn across the width of paper (5 in. down). 
'Fhe first thing to draw Ls the rope. Then follow the position and angle of the 
clothes-peg. 

(2) There are two pegs in the centre, rather close together, and one peg on 
each side, both of which lean towards the centre. (Fig. 1.) 

(3) Draw the thickness of the rope, keeping it smooth as possible. Then 
draw the shape of the pegs. The position is not the same as in Lesson 70, but 
the directions about the shape can be followed more or less. First draw the 
knob, then curve out to the widest part (which fastens on t'> the rope), and 
slope out gradually to the end. The end of the peg is flat. (Fig. 2.) 


CLOTHES-PEG BIRDS 

With a very little imagination it is possible to make the rope into a twig. 
Draw the rope and clothes-peg again very lightly as advised in (2) and (3). 
Add leaves, etc., but note that, unlike the rope, which is the same width from 
end to end, twigs and branches are always thicker at one end than the other, 
and thickest near the tree-trunk. 

To make the knob of the clothes-peg look like a bird add a little pointed 
beak (for side-view) and an eye level with beak. 

Add the wings, beginning above the thickest part of the peg; draw them 
sufliciendy long, but not so long as the tail. The tail, like the end of the peg, is 
a litde narrower at the top and a litde wider and more spread at the dp. (Fig. 3.) 




LESSON 77 

GOLLIWOG (FRONT VIEW) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 10 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Small golliwog placed on easel tray (against white paper) at eye-level. 

A very small toy and a very large class indicate two golliwogs. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 6 in. or same size as model. 

(1) First draw' the shape of the body— .something like a skittle. Mark two 
divisions for collar (or neck) and waist. Draw a circle for the face. The body 
is biggish at the hips and slopes down to the feet. It is smallest across the ankles. 
Clurve the feet up on both sides. Draw the short arms — a little loop on each 
side from the shoulder to the waist, but not as far as the end of the coat. (Fig. 2.) 

(2) Mix a dark colour for the face and feet with a lot of blue and a little 
red and yellow. Paint boldly and do not use too much water, which will make 
the colour light instead of dark. Do not paint the eyes or mouth. 

(3) For the purplish-blue of the coat use blue— a rich blue — with a little 
ciimson, and yellow for the waistcoat, leaving, however, a little space between 
ih(‘ edges of both. Paint the stripes with a pointed brush (wipe the brush to a 
point with rag) and use blue for the stripes. The feet arc the same mixture of 
colour as the face, but a shade deeper; take up less water i»i the brush. Paint 
firmly. When the face is dry colour the mouth with red, using a pointed brush. 
Paint the tic when the coat has dried ; take a nice thick colour and paint the 
two loops and ends carefully. 

(4) Paint the little dark eyes with blue mixed with a little red. Leave the 
white part unpainted. The hair is painted with the same dark colour. When 
the hair is dry widen the frizzy ends, using more blue in the brush. (Fig. 1.) 

LESSON 78 

LEATHER SPECTACLE-CASE 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 10 in. Paints: Prussian blue, gamboge. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. Spectacle-case (large size) placed on easel tray upright against white 
paper. More than one should be shown if the class is very large. 

Size of Drawing. Length, not less than 7 in., or same as model. 
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Leather Spectacle-case -Leaf 

(1) The spectacle-case is a long, narrow shape. Draw the full length and 
the width. 

(2) Both ends are curved. Slice ofT the comers. The sides are quite straight 
The opening at the top is curved downward. Two curx^ed lines on each side 
are connected with a short, straight line. (Fig. 3.) 

(3) Mix a good deal of blue with a little yellow, take up plenty of water, 
and paint very boldly. Do not cover the inside top. This is a different colour. 
For the lining use more yellow. Leave a margin between the lining shape and 
the outside of the case, or the colours will mix. (Fig. 4.) 


LESSON 79 

LEAF 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6| in. by gj in. Paints: gamboge, Prus.sian blue. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. A large leaf pinned up on board, or, better still, a number of leaves 
distributed round the class. 

Size of Drawing. Length of leaf without stem, 5 in., or same size as model. 

(1) The shape of this leaf is very simple. The edges are smooth, and it has 
a rib, or spine, up the centre. It is very wide at the lowest part and very 
pointed at the top. 

(2) Draw the shape, beginning at the top and widening out on both sides. 
Then add the centre line, drawing it beyond the leaf and to the end of the thin 
stem. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Draw the thickness of several of the biggest ribs, because it is best to 
leave thesi* ribs unpainted for a litde time. Now mix the colour of the leaf. 
Take a good deal of water, a lot of yellow, and not so much blue, and mix on 
the palette. Fill the brush and begin to paint the leaf, beginning at the top 
and leaving the ribs unpaihted. (Fig. 2.) Paint the whole of the leaf. 

(4; The stem is more yellow than the leaf. Mix a little more yellow and 
paint the stem very careftilly. When the leaf is dry paint the ribs with more 
yellow in the brush. (Fig. 3.} 
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LESSON 80 

CHICK ON SPRING 
^Bkush) 

Materials. Paper, 6^ in. by g in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Toy placed on easel tray at eye-level. If the class is large two models 
should be provided, or, failing this, the model should be moved. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 5 in. 

(1) The chick has a very round head, and a body shaped like an egg. See 
Lessons 55, 58. Begin by drawing the little round head ; then add the large oval, 
or egg-shape, of the body. The head is at the lop and at one end of the body. 

(2) The legs are represented by a spring, and come in the very middle of 
the body. First draw the two outside straight lines and zigzag the spring 
between ihe.se two lines, afterwards rubbing away the outside lines. Draw the 
thick pedestal with two firm lines. 

(3) The eye is near the front of the head. Draw *» circle for the eye and 
another half-circle in the front for the coloured part. (Fig, i.) 

(.j) Notice the beak, which is always near the eye. One straight line spreads 
upward, and one slopes downward. (Fig. 2.) Mix a bright yellow for the head 
and the body. Paint the head carefully, but do not paint the eye — leave it 
white. 

(5) Paint the zigzag spring of wire with a pointed tip (wipe the brush) 
and using red. Mix blue and yellow on the palette for the green stand. The 
beak is a yellowish red; mix crimson and yellow very carefully. When the 
head is dry paint the coloured part of the eye wdth pure blue. (Fig. 3.) 
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BOOK IV 

WATER-COLOURS AND PENCIL 

(Containing a year's course for classes 
aged eight to ten 




INTRODUCTION TO BOOK IV 

I. General Considerations 

In the early stages it was agreed that the children should have a free hand, 
and that at that age an approximate likeness and colour were all that could 
be expected. Also it was judged wiser not to hamper the little ones with 
instruction beyond offering a lew words of advice from a common-sense point 
of view. But now we arrive it a period when pupils, having already spent a 
good portion of their time drawing and colouring, arc ready to receive more 
definite instruction. It will not come amiss to repeat the earlier observation 
that the pencil is used for drawing simple shapes and flat tones (or shades), 
and that water-colour is used to express broad masses of colour in flat washes. 

There is, however, this difference. Now we arc planning for the ages of 
eight to ten, and children of this grade are able to grasp a slightly more advanced 
idea. 

They can use a pencil that is not quite so thick — a soft HB that will give a 
wider range of drawing. They will find that drawing a leather purse (Lesson 1 1 ) 
and a toy motor-car (Lesson 34) require very different kinds of 
pencilling. They discover, too, that drawing the furry coat of a 
Teddy bear is something akin to drawing the velvety part of a 
bulrush. And this is very interesting. They do not worry ‘hovt ’ they arc to 
draw, but draw by following instructions. Gradually, very gradually, they find 
that it all 'comes quite easily and naturally.’ 

Not only can they use a pencil with a softer and richer black, but the pencil 
should have a more elegant point. A longer point will enable tliem to draw fine 
and delicate lines, such as the parts of a feather (Lesson 20), the tiny rigging of 
a toy boat (Lesson 25), and the points and links of a small anchor (Lesson 19). 

The large, thick pencil was formerly advised as less likely to cramp a small 
hand ; but as the pupil g/ows older he finds that the more ordinary-sized pencil 
is better for drawing, and as he has had a certain amount of practice it is not 
likely that the pencil will score the paper or indent with deep marks. India- 
rubber is a necessity for pencil-drawing, but we should endeavour to use it as 
little as possible. Think first and draw afterwards is a good rule that will save 
unnecessary use of the rubber. The pupil .should be taught not to hold it in the 
hand, as that will produce on the surface of the rubber a certain moisture, 
which makes an ugly smear and spoils the drawing. Perhaps it is unnecessary 
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A New Complete Drawing Course 

to repeat the warning never to rub pencil with linger or rag. Pencil must be 
treated in a straightforward way. Draw darker lines to represent darker sur- 
faces by drawing them close together. Do not rub light lines and then try to 
draw over the smudged surface with darker lines. It will look just what it is — 
a smeared drawing. Neither should the pencil have moisture applied to the 
point. In other words, don’t lick the lead. 

Beginners are often given to the bad habit of pressing the pencil hard on 
the paper. If a line is deeply scored no rubber will remove it. 

The interchange of pencil with brush is useful. One medium helps the 
other, and colour and form advance together. One corrects the other. No 
Brush helps press the point of a brush. Its soft texture gradually 

with accustoms the hand to using more gentleness, and the child learns 
Pencil nothing is effected by using pressure on the brush, which 

leads him to handle the pencil more lightly. A brush is the best method of 
breaking such awkward habits. With the very heavy fisted it would be a wise 
plan to give two brush lessons to one pencil lesson and see if it will not effect a 
cure. Moreover, pencil is still used as a guide for water-colour painting. We 
have lessons in pencil and lessons in water-colour, in which also we use pencil. 
Pencil-drawing has thus a double claim on our attention. It is a standby in all 
the early drawings. 

The desk, the form, or the table, and the chair should be adjusted to the 
right height. The pupil should sit squarely and comfortably in front of the 

Position table, both feet reaching the floor. Both arms should rest 

on the desk. It is advisable when drawing to sit high — higher, 
that is to say, than when writing, for the simple reason that a sheet of drawing- 
paper is usually larger than a sheet of writing-paper. It requires a longer 
reach. No one can draw in comfort unless it is possible to reach the top of 
the paper with ease. 

Children have a tendency to crouch over their work — a position that 
encourages a cramped style of drawing. By sitting upright they learn to con- 
trol their small muscles and use their took with more ease. This matter is 
fully discussed in the General Introduction (pp. 37-39). 

Painting demands even more freedom than pencil-drawing. It is a good 
plan occasionally to straighten one’s back, and hold out the drawing at arm’s 
length. The drawing is thus seen at a new angle and in a slightly different 
light. 

Rules are unnecessary in the early stages, but a few hints are useful, and 
it will be wise to emphasize the former suggestions, with perhaps a few addi- 
tional observations. 
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General Considerations 

1. The pencil should be held loosely between the thumb and the first two 
fingers — much as the pen is held in writing, but a trifle more freely. It may 
be shifted in the fingers when necessary — ^nearer the point when drawing small, 
fine lines, and rather near the top when drawing long, sweeping lines. 

2. The ]3oint of the pencil must not be dug or pressed into the paper. 

3. Use short strokes, instead of long, w'avering lines (over which one has 
little control). 

The light should come on the left side of the hand, as has been fully explained 
(see General Introduction, p. 38^. 

Water-colour painting is such an entirely different medium from pencil 
(one is a dry, and the other a liquid medium) that instructions vary accord- 
ingly, The essential things for children to remember are : Water-colour 

1. Hold the brush between the thumb and the first two 

Angers and a little higher than the pencil. When laying large, flat washes 
hold the upper part of the brush; when painting smaller and finer objects, 
such as the grass-stems, leaves, ribs of leaves, hold the brush lower. 

2. Paint broad strokes with plenty of paint and water. Avoid using a dry 
brush and making small, dry touches. A dry brush gives a streaky effect. 

3. First learn to lay broad masses of flat tints on the paper. The brush 
should be fairly full of paint and laid on with flat, bioad strokes, beginning 
usually at the top of the drawing. (Instructions arc given on this with each 
lesson.) 

4. Water-colours become lighter as they dry, and it is quite a good way to 
paint one flat tint over another, but the under tint must be dry. 

In the early grades three colours only are used — the three primary colours, 
red, yellow, and blue. The three primaries were mixed to obtain three 
secondaries — orange, green, and purple. Although flat colour-washing and 
broad painting of simple objects still holds good, we can now add three more 
tints to our colour box. Hitherto the range has been yellow (gamboge), red 
(crimson lake), and blue (Prussian blue), to which we add another and brighter 
red (vermilion), a better blue (French blue), and a rich, dark, and most useful 
mixture of brown called sej 5 ia. Our colours are now gamboge, vermilion, crim- 
son lake, French blue, Prussian blue, and sepia — six tints in all. 

The colours required for each lesson are noted at the top of the instructions 
and under this head. When the teacher distributes paints, only the colours 
named need be distributed, of course. When children use their own colours 
the teacher should annoimce the colours in the same way. This advice will be 
found very helpful, for there is nothing that puzzles the child more than the 
proper choice of tints. 
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The size of the drawing is noted at the top of the page for each lesson. Unless 
this is brought to his notice the child will fall into the habit of drawing on a 
small scale; and there is no error more difficult to correct than 
the^^avlLig small, crabbed style of drawing. I strongly recommend that 
all drawings should be done on as large a scale as possible. It is 
far better to plan the drawing too large than too small. 

The size of the drawings has, too, an important bearing on the teaching. 
In a large drawing mistakes are more easily detected. A crooked or deflected 
line, a faulty curve, a false arrangement of colour — all are difficult matters to 
detect in a small drawing. 

Therefore the importance of drawing on a large scale must be insisted 
upon. The size should never be smaller than that noted in the lessons. A 
larger drawing is even better, provided, of course, that the paper is big enough 
to contain it comfortably. Children should be warned not to work up to the 
edge of the paper. 

Although neatness and a cleanly finished drawing were hardly to be expected 
from very young children, yet from now onward we hope to find both these 
qualities steadily improving. 

The children are still young, but they are old enough to realize that a 
certain amount of accuracy and careful drawing is not beyond their powers. 

. They should be taught that the placing of the drawing on the 
paper is a matter that requires a little thought. It is very easy 
to dash at the task and begin drawing a basket or handbag high up on the 
paper without giving a thought to the handles, which in consequence are 
crowded oflf the top of the paper. Or, again, when drawing a long-handled 
brush or a spade it is fatally easy to extend the handle until there is too little 
space for the blade, and it slips off the edge of the paper. The doll is placed at 
one side and is deprived of an arm, and the flower leans so near the margin 
that it loses half its petals. 

Placing the drawing on the paper carefully and correctly is, then, an impor- 
tant matter. A drawing well placed is a drawing half done. It is a point well 
worth bearing in mind, for it saves much vexation of spirit. None of us likes 
to prune a drawing unnecessarily. We must not forget, also, that this * placing ’ 
of drawings is an important step towards arrangement, design, and, later, 
composition.^ 

If we look for a little more care in the placing of the drawing on paper 
we may also hope for a little more accuracy in the colouring. The children 
should aim at colouring the drawings as accurately as possible. The matching 

^ Compoaition ii the act oT putting together the thing composed, as a work in painting or dra%nng. 
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Mediums Pencil-drawing 

of tints is a fascinating, |X)pular study. Also it is a fact that children arc very 

quick at selecting a truthfully coloured drawing. If the model is 

small and easily disengaged from its position, and the teacher 

notices the drawing is very far from being correctly coloured, the model should 

be laid on the desk near the drawing. This helps the child to discover his 

mistake, and usually has a stimulating effect on subsequent efforts. 

2. Mediums 

For information on the subject of materials and their prices the reader is 
directed to the section in Book III (pp. 64-69). 

The early paintings are still of a simple description, but that docs not mean 
that the materials should not be the best that can be afforded. Brushes, it may 
be reiterated, are an important item. Whatever has to be done in the way of 
economy, it is a bad policy to economize by using an inferior brush. I’he 
children cannot be expected to produce anything progressive if they are ham- 
pered by a feeble brush. A fairly large brush (No. 6), with a good point and 
a good spring, is an all-round useful size. Or one large brush (No. 9) and one 
small brush (No. 4) may be used. 

3. Pencjil-drawing 

The general principles of pencil-drawing are discussed in the introduction 
to Book III (pp. 69-74). Here the subject is considered with reference to the 
higher grades catered for in this Book. 

At the risk of making myself wearisome by repetition I cannot refrain 
from emphasizing the importance* of simplicity. Simplicity is our watchword — 
simplicity of shape, simplicity of colour. The matter has been so thoroughly 
discussed earlier^ that there is no necessity to reintroduce the subject except in 
regard to the mediums which we are now using — water-colours and pencil. 

Pencil takes precedence over the brush for the simple reason that it is a 
child’s first tool — babies invariably begin to draw by scribbling with a pencil. 
Drawing or scribbling for our own satisfaction is far removed from drawing in 
class. In one we draw something to which we are attracted by our own desires ; 
in the other we must draw something — possibly an object little to our liking 
— prepared by another. In the first we covered a sheet of paper in a delici* 
ously haphazard way, and the fact that we could begin, proceed, and finish at 
our own sweet will was sufficient reward for our labours. The matter requires 
revision, however, when drawing in class. 

* See Gencrml IntrcxiMction, p. as* 

p« 
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When teaching children we must provide objects for drawing that are suit- 
able for the pencil : more, they should be not only suitable for the pencil, but 
unsuitable for the brush. Take, for instance, pins, wire hooks, and so forth. 
A thin wire with an absolutely smooth surface is easier to draw with a pencil 
than to paint with a brush. When bent into a definite shape it is comparatively 
easy to draw with a pencil. In point of fact, it would be exceedingly difficult 
to paint a wire pin with anything as pliant as a brush, whereas the stroke of 
the pencil suggests the firm, thin shape of wire. It is true that at first the pencil 
will not be quite as smooth and unbroken as we should wish. It requires prac- 
tice. Metal skewers, hat-pins, safety-pins, fish-hooks, metal paper-fasteners 
(flat), metal clips, etc., are good models for the same reason. 

Very definite shapes are better for simple pencil-drawing than soft and 
rather shapeless objects. Simple forms suggest simple drawings. A buttonhook 
is easier to draw than a bonnet, a pipe than a tobacco-pouch, a sword than a 
sash ; but the bonnet, tobacco-pouch, and sash would be easier to paint than 
the buttonhook, the pipe, and the sword. Simple, firmly made objects are the 
easiest models for drawing. 

Thence we pass on to other models of the same character — a small iron 
poker with a twisted handle (Lesson 5), a toy arrow with a long, slender, 
straight shaft and small feathers (Lesson 7), a triangle made of bent metal and 
hanging from a knotted cord (Lesson 13), a toy anchor with small metal chain 
(Lesson ig). Thus the scope of the drawing lesson is gradually enlarged, and 
other and more varied forms are added to the pupil’s expierience. 

For instance, the toy arrow has a firm, hard wood and a soft feather. The 
triangle is made of the hardest metal, but the cord from which it hangs is soft 
and frayed. We draw the wood and steel with firm strokes, but use the pencil 
more lightly when drawing the feather and the cord. 

There is still the need to practise the free use of the pencil, and it is easier 
to do this by covering large, rather than small, surfaces. To obtain this practice 
the pupil can trace round a large object of a very definite shape with a darkened 
surface. How can he draw a. dark surface without rubbing the pencil, which 
he is strictly forbidden to do? There is only one way — by drawing the pencil 
in thick, dark strokes close together. 

A carpenter’s square (Lesson 22) is good for the purpose, as it has a very 
firm, decided shape, and is made of two kinds of materials — a steel shaft fixed 
into a dark polished wood. First the shape is traced by laying it flat on the 
paper. False lines and irregularities are removed and altered, and spaces and gaps 
are filled. The corners and angles are neatly joined, and any small perfora- 
tions of pattern, circle, etc., made complete. The tracing is then filled with the 
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Water-colour Painting^ 

pencil, and shaded carefully and freely (not digging in the pencil, but really 
drawing with lines) until all the small points are filled and the oudine made 
firm. This can be done by drawing short lines, or bv resting the pencil on the 
paper and, without removing the point, drawing swiftly back and forth. If 
the movement is too slow and deliberate the shading becomes heavy and hard. 
The pencil should be used lightly. 

In this grade (eight to ten years) we are not prepared to give anything but 
the simplest subjects for drawing. The children are still young, but not too 
young to notice the difference of differing things. They should have their atten- 
tion drawn to the fact that substances resemble each other. There is the furry 
texture of the Teddy bear and the fluffy texture of catkins, the velvet on the 
bow' and the velvety softness of the bulrush. 

Shapes also are alike. There is a twist in a skein of wool, a twisted band 
round the sword hilt, a twist in the handle of the market-bag, a twist in the 
handle of the toasting-fork, a twist in the handle of the wire brush. 

The pencil and water-colour lessons are given alternately, as in the earlier 
Book. Pencil helps water-colour, and now we are approaching shades, shadows, 
and cast shadows. We arc discovering for ourselves that a pencil is a very 
useful little tool, with which we can draw all manner of things — not only soft, 
silky, hard, furry substances, but shapes twisted and plaited. In fact, we can 
now try to draw things with an eye to the way in which they arc made. 

4. Water-colour Painting 

The reader is directed to the introduction to Book III (pp. 74-80) for the 
discussion of the general principles of water-colour painting. Here the subject 
is developed with relation to the age of pupils now reached. 

(a) Colour Harmonies 

Water-colour lessons are now arranged on a slightly higher grade. At the 
beginning we were satisfied with three colours — yellow, red, and blue — ^known 
as the three primary colours. By mixing the primaries together three more tints 
were obtain^, the secondaries — orange, green, and purple. 

But now, as we intend to paint objects with more subtle colours, we need 
a wider range, and have added the new colours noted earlier — a brighter red, 
vermilion ; a better blue, French blue ; and a very useful mixture of brown, 
sepia. Our paint-boxes have six actual paints — gamboge, vermilion, crimson 
lake, French blue, Prussian blue, and sepia. 

In the earliest stages we are out to give the widest interpretation of colour 
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in its simplest form. In the later stages we expect a closer relationship between 
the actual colours, and we look for a more intelligent application of the colour. 

Although we are planning for the ages of eight, nine, and ten, we can still 
give flat colour washes and broad painting of simple washes. For instance, the 
plate in Lesson 6 utilizes colour washes painted flatly, but not quite flat. The 
inner part is darker, the edges are lighter; therefore we paint a flat all-over 
wash, but we leave the edges unpainted. The same applies to the cover or lid 
of a small sauce-boat or dish (Lesson 8). The plate has a bluish tinge, and this 
is represented by painting with a bluish tint, on which the dark blue pattern 
is painted. There is a stripe on the lid and a central knob. Both of these 
n.odels are traced by drawing round the actual object, and children of this 
grade should be sufficiently advanced to trace the models unaided. It will be 
noticed that the plate represents a distinct step forward : it introduces light and 
shadc.^ 

Then we also aim at painting with colours that harmonize, or agree, with 
each other. It is not sufficient to paint without giving thought to the colour. 
Drawing There is always a right and a wrong way to paint. If the child 

with the does not take a little trouble in the first instance he will probably 

Brush never succeed in getting it correct later. Paint stains the paper 
and is very difficult to remove. Light colours should always be used for draw- 
ing with, because these mix and blend with darker colours. Examples are given 
below. 

Model Colour ior Drawing 


Blanket (Lesson i). 


Feather (Lesson 3). 


Woolly tassel ball hanging from ribbon 
(Lesson 10). 

Carrots (Lesson 12) and beans (Lesson 
ai). 

Blue butterfly with pale yellowy-pink 
and blue tints (Lesson 52). 

Green blade of grass (Lesson 53). 

Victorian cut-out figure (Lessons 72 
and 73). 


Pale yellow mixed with a very little 
blue, because the blanket is the palest 
yellow and blue tint. Notic c the edge 
of the blanket. 

Pinky-vcllow, because this is the tint 
of the light part of the feather — the 
spine, or rib. 

Yellow, because this is the lightest 
colour, and mixes with the rosy-pink 
orange tints of ball and ribbon. 

Pale yellow, because this is the lightest 
tint. 

Pale pinkish-yellow, because this is the 
lightest tint of the butterfly. 

Pale yellow, because yellow and blue 
together make green. 

Very pale yellow, because yellow is the 
lightest tint used in the figure. 


> See pp. 240-245. 



Water-colour Painting 

Another and a vcr>’ fascinating task is that of blending several pure colours 
together, painting in such a way that several rirli colours float and mingle 
together. 

By taking up plenty of water and colour in the brush sevtral 
tints can be dropped and blended together on paper, and rich 
and pure effects so obtained that it would be impossible to gel by mixing on a 
palette. The instructions should be closely followed, as it is very' easy to get 
confused. On the other hand, once the simple facts have been mastered colour- 
blending adds enormously to the pleasure of painting. 

The very first lesson offers an example of colour-blending in the broad 
stripe that crosses the width of the blanket. The stripe is composed of dark 
crimson — almost a plum tint- with a pale yellow centre. 

First the pale yellow centre is painted, then the crimson stripes on either 
side, a space being left between crimson and yellow. After a few seconds, to allow the 
paper to absorb some of the colours, a brush of i lear water is passed, between 
the yellow and the purple, down the space that divides the two colours. The 
clear water mingles with both colours, and the yellow and crimson mingle 
together. This is a very simple example of colour-blending, and one that could 
be easily expanded. For instance, the diildrcn could cover a page with two or 
more coloured stripes (not troubling about the blankets), and try several mix- 
tures of colours. It would be an excellent way of utilizing the spare time of 
those who have finished the blanket. Fresh paper should bt given for fresh 
painting. Other examples of models that can be used for this exercise are the 
borders of woolly scarves, small towels, wraps, etc. 

The paper trumpet (Lesson 27) shows colour-blending almost at its best. 
The shape is very simple. The pupil should begin with the colours at the top 
and work downward. The top of the trumpet (omitting the mouthpiece) begins 
with dark blue ; it merges into purple, yellow, orange, green, blue, purple, and 
crimson. 

The celluloid fish (Lesson 40) is another model for colour-blending — fcw<*r 
colours in this case, but a more defined shape. First the elongated shape of 
body and head, the open mbuth and curved tail, arc drawn. The fish, being a 
pale yellow with orange and blue intermixed (the tail has a blue tint), is first 
painted with a clear wash of yellow tinged with blue for the tail, and when 
nearly dry a good orange (yellow and crimson) is mixed on the palette and 
painted firecly over the top of the back, head, fins, etc. A richer yellow is 
added to the scales near the tail. Sepia is used for the eye when the outline 
is dry. 

By this time it will have been noted that some colours arc painted when 
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the under-colours are nearly, if not quite, dry, which is the rule when the draw- 
ing and correct shape are important. 

The cushion (Lesson i8) is a good example of simple colour-blending. It is 
first painted with pale pink, and then the darker tint of red is lightly painted 
when the centre is still wet, the twisted red cord being painted when the light 
edge is dry. 

The rush bag (Lesson 74) is a pleasing example of colour-blending. It is a 
pale yellow-pink with rose-coloured touches mingled with green. The lightest 
part, being a clear yellow, necessitates painting first with an all-over pale yellow, 
and when it is still wet floating over the yellow-pink ; when dry deeper tints of 
red are added on handle and border. 

In all colour-blending there exists the difhculty of exercising restraint. 
Invariably we hurry on matters. In most cases we must let the under-colour 
dry. Use can be made of the time for drying by drawing patterns, etc., in the 
margin of the paper, afterwards drawing on the dry painting. This will be 
time well employed. 


(b) Other Considerations 

The bus-ticket (Lesson 37) introduces the first definite exercise in light and 
shade. Nothing could be simpler in shape and colour. The children should 
previously paint singly a number of tickets of varied sizes and colours. The 
question of light and shade is fully dealt with in Section 8 of this introduction 
(pp. 240-245). 

There is a repetition of painting shadow in the folds of the mauve bag in 
Lesson 57. The very light part of the bag is painted first; the lightest part, 

Painting folds, etc., is not painted. Then, when the colour 

Shadow is dry, a deeper tint of mauve is mixed, and the dark folds are 
painted with rich, firm strokes of the brush. 

Painting backgrounds marks a decided advance. Painting in water-colour 
means painting without white paint. To paint white objects is quite a definite 
little problem in early lessons. Naturally it is a problem to paint 
tMcxgroun ^ ^^hite object against white paper. It is then the time to intro- 
duce background, or painting the space that lies behind the model. Backgrounds 
are a necessity for white models. 

For instance, a white butterfly (Lesson 52) requires a blue or green back- 
ground. It is very natural to wish to paint the sky behind a butterfly. So, 
having drawn in the delicate shape of body and wings with pencil and then 
with a pale yellow, the child can next paint the delicate yellowish-blue or 
greenish-blue (as the case may be, for white butterflies tend to one tint or the 
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5. Models 

Ii will be useful and helpful to compare models already used with those which 
it is proposed should now be given. This measure will clear the air. A recapitula- 
tion will serve to define the special features at which we aimed in Book III, 
and a comparison of these with the features of Book IV will define the small 
but important variations that mark the stages of progress. It is better to be 
slow and sure. The simple forms and the direct front view are still the aim of 
the teacher. 

The round model has already been introduced in the shape of a fruit and 
beads, not to mention the golliwog, whose head forms an imperfect round, and 
the skittle-man, whose body forms an irregular-shaped cylinder. 

It will be best, I believe, to pursue the plan employed earlier, and note 
that models still fall under the heading, or grouping, of certain simple and 
rudimentary shapes. 


Pencil Models 

Gtoup I, Straight Lines and Curved Ends : pins, hooks, metal clips, etc. 

Croup 2, Angles and Straight Stems : poker, matchsticks, arrow. 

Croup 3, Angles^ Curves^ and Circles : plane, purse, triangle, magnet, card of wool. 
Group 4, Lines drawn closely to represent Shade : earp)cnlcr’s square (traced). 

Croup 5, Circles, Squares, and Angles : horsc.shoc, knife, buttonhook. 

Group 6, Squares and Curved Lines : oil-can, key, motor-car, fan, handbag. 

Croup 7, Circular and Rounded Objects and Cylindrical Shapes : doll, pussy-willows. 

Group 8 , Objects with Shades and Cast Shadows : magnet, horseshoe, knife, Dutch doll, 
reins, sword, oil-can, key, seeds, toasting-fork, goffering-irons, handbag, button- 
hook (cast shadows). 


Water-colour Models 

Group 1 , Simple Tints enclosed in Angular Shape : blanket, feather, cushion. 

Group 2, Large Flat Washes (two or more tints). Circular and Oval: plate (traced), lid of 
dish (traced), eye-shade. 

Group 3, Large Washes of Round and Oval Shapes : ball on ribbon, float, top, balloons. 

Group 4, Two or More Colours Blended: striped blanket, fish, trumpet, stripe on glove, 
basket. 

Group 5, Light and Shadows: bow (of ribbon), beads, skittle-man, float, berries, onion, 
folds of bag. 

Group 6, Backgrounds : butterflies, sheep, swan, fireworks, cut-out figures. 

The models in Book IV are very often the same with a difference as those 
given in Book III. It is just this difference that should be noticed. The differ- 
ence marks the gradual advance, the grading of the work to obtain a sequence 
of studies of gradually increasing difficulty at which we aim. 
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Models 


Pencil 


Book III 

Hat-pins (straight). 

Drum sticks, walking-sticks, matchsticks, 
etc. (straight lines and simple cur\*cs). 

Set-square (traced) (simple angles shaded). 

Leather cushion, feather, spade, handle 
of skipping-rope (shaded lines, simple 
angles and curves). 

Walking-stick, spade, wooden clothes-peg 
(wooden and metal objects — simple, 
straight, or slightly curved). 


Book IV 

Hairpins, hrx>ks, safetv-pins (cun'ed and 
straight). 

Poker (with twist), arrow (with feuthei), 
umbrella, hook, cloth (straight lines, 
curve's, and twists). 

Carpenter’s square (traced) (angles, two 
metals, shaded). 

Leather purse, card of wool, reins, fan, 
leather handbag (shaded lines, varied 
substance). 

Triangle, anchor, magnet, knife (pocket), 
motor-car, horseshoe, sword, key, toast- 
ing-fork, goffering-iron (metal objects 
— simple, straight, curved, and circu- 
lar -shaded). 


Colour 


Book III 

Strips of paper, flag, corner of handker- 
(hief, paper hat, paper lantern (flat 
tints enclosed in square, angular, and 
.slightly curved shapes). 

Saucer, lid of pot (traced) (large flat 
washes, circular shape). 

Eye-shade, wooden top (large flat washes 
introducing lighter shsides). 

Ball on string, paper parcel, lemon, pear, 
apple, cherry, beads, Easter egg, duck 
(large washes of round and oval shapes 
introducing light). 


Chicken on spring, skipping-rope, skitde- 
man, spectacles (cylindricsd shapes, 
plain colour). 


Book IV 

Blanket, feather (flat tints enclosed in 
square and simple angular shapes). 

Plate, lid of small dish (traced) (large 
washes with slight light and shade and 
pattern). 

Cushion, bag, goggles (large washes with 
blended tints). 

Ball on ribbon, beads, balloon on stick, 
rattle on long stem, float, onion (round 
and oval shapes with ribbon, stem, 
leaves, light and shade, and blended 
tints). Bean, carrot, banana, grass 
(nature studies, advanced shape, light 
and shade). 

Skittle, ping-pong man, tickets, bag (cy- 
lindrical shapes with light and sh^e, 
and cast shadows). Sheep, swan, cut- 
out Victorian figure, butterfly (coloured, 
with background). 
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Pencil and Colour 


Book III 

Malchstick men, golliwog (eyes, mouth, 
arms, legs, feet), coat, boots (simple), 
gloves (without fingers), apron (toy). 


Chicken on spring (ovals and zigzag 
shapes), Humpty-dumpty (oval, with 
features and limbs), stuff duck (ovals, 
with beak, eye, foot, and tail). 


Book IV 

Matchstick man, long-limbed doll, golli- 
wog (with features and hands), Dutch 
doll (in action), cut-out Victorian 
figures, magnet man, child's sock, 
woollen glove with fingers. 

Owl, fish, swan, sheep, butterflies (birds, 
etc., of varied shapes, with water, 
grass, sky). 


This list does not exhaust the graded models, but it will be seen that there 
is a distinct diflference in the models apportioned to the two Books. 


6. Play Pages 

The play page, or imaginative drawing,^ must not be allowed to drop, 
despite the facts that as children progress their drawings are more advanced, 
and the number of subjects is likely to be increased. We are still faced, and 
perhaps in a greater degree, with the problem of stimulating the imagination 
— one that needs careful watching through the critical years when children 
become self-conscious in their drawings and their work loses its early 
spontaneity and charm. 

Although the children arc now older, we arc under the same necessity of 
providing material for imaginary and fanciful drawings. Free, unrestricted 
drawing is the aim of the play page; it is real play, affording amusement 
and at the same time offering an opportunity of inserting little fragments of 
information. 

It is obviously impossible to say to a class, “Draw little people flying bal- 
loons,” or ‘‘Draw little people walking,” without producing something in the 
drawing-class of the same description. The child requires some clue for his 
drawing, and the teacher too requires some guidance. Therefore we repeat 
the axiom that the chief objects used in the play pages must have sewed as models in the 
drawing lessons. If we make this provision there will be no difliculty for the 
teacher, who merely turns to the lesson which is concerned with the cliief 
object. 

Let us suppose the child has been shown how to draw and paint balloons. 
He has also drawn matchsticks. It should be an easy matter to draw a match- 

* Sec General Introduction, pp. 41, 4a. 
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Stick having adventures with a balloon. A p>Iay page suggests a host of ideas. 
Matchstick has bought some balloons (these are traced round small coins) to 
take home to his family. A whiff of wind sends him up to the moon. From 
thence he slides down a friendly moonbeam and arrives home to the delight ot 
his family. Obviously this subject can be broken up with as many drawings 
as there are incidents in Matchstick's adventures. 

Matchstick’s journey to the moon is devised not so much for the little figure 
of the man as for the background. It impresses the importance of a background. 
Without this the scenes of the moon would be very unsatisfactory. 

Older children are not as amenable to suggestions as they were earlier, and 
it is quite possible that some will not wish to draw the matchstick and the 
balloon. Those who ‘don’t much like drawing little people* should have an 
alternative put before them. 

They may draw a balloon alone. It must not be merely a balloon on a 
stick such as they have already drawn in class, but a balloon, for instance, 
that has snapped its string, flown up against a blue sky, near a tree, down a 
lane — or whatever place is chosen by the child. A piece of green or blue 
material (or paper) thrown over the easel on which the balloon is posed would 
suggest blue sky, green grass, leaves of tree, etc. 

For the children who delight in making little pictures drawings done with 
sepia give a wide range of subjects. These are all based on models that have 
served in former lessons. 

We have also the hikers — the golliwog panting after his long-legged friend, 
and the happy solution of their troubles. This idea provides a way to utilize 
the child’s active brain. No doubt less obvious ideas will occur to the mind of 
the teacher. It matters not at all if the child parts company with the suggested 
subjects. Perhaps it is all to the good — he is responding to the prick of his own 
imagination. 

If the children express a desire to draw a particular subject it is best to 
give a free hand. If this does result in a hopeless muddle they will learn some- 
thing by drawing, and probably will not attempt to repeat the subject in exactly 
the same way. 

The play pages are essentially designed for the purpose of drawing subjects 
that do not come under class heading. The page that suggests sepia pictures 
might be used in the production of cards of greeting. By drawing little pictures 
appropriate for such occasions we learn the best way to place the drawing on 
the paper and the amount of space to allow for lettering, and this information 
precedes the lessons on rhythm, design, and later composition. 

In every case the teacher should understand that it is the spirit underlying 
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the drawing that counts. The balloons and matchsticks may be faulty, but if 
the figure appears to move and the balloons to fly then it is a good play page. 

The S irit long-legged doll marching along may be a queer-looking 

More Impor- doHj but if he is walking energetically then the play page has 

tant than succeeded. 

the Letter 

In each case the play page carries its own instructions. The 
teacher can amend or suggest other subjects in place of, or to supplement, those 
given. There is ample scope. In fact, the wider the field drawn upon for ideas 
the better : the seasons, with the festivities and ceremonies associated, are sugges- 
tive. There is also the great variety suggested by fairy-stories, songs, rhymes, 
fables, folklore, and animal tales. This is inexhaustible. If the chief subject is 
always anchored to a model given previously in the class-room, all will go well. 


7. Memory Drawing^ 

The subject of memory drawing has been discussed at some length in the 
General Introduction (pp. 42-44), and we know that its name signifies its 
mission in the drawing classes very clearly. For memory drawing is memorizing 
facts — shape, colour, and proportions. It is a plain, matter-of-fact exercise of 
the memory. It is as straightforward as one could find. It trains the eye to 
memorize, as little children arc trained to memorize a trayful of small objects. 
They memorize names : the drawing child memorizes shapes, colours, and so forth. 

An object is shown to the pupils for a few seconds. It is then withdrawn. 
They set to work to draw or paint the object. They draw once, perhaps twice 

Memory sometimes three times), but they never draw until the object 

Dranv^ is out of sight. Ten minutes in which to observe and draw or 

Explained paint an object leaves little margin for wasting time, for wool- 
gathering or invention. 

That it is a stimulating lesson goes without saying, and that it is a splendid 
corrective of the lazy, go-as-you-please kind of observation (which may develop 
so fatally quickly in the ordinary class-drawing) is certainly a fact. 

When drawing from visible models it is easy to fall into slipshod ways — to 
glance at the object without gleaning any real information, to look at it and 
not notice where the line does curve or whether the colour is a particular rich 
shade of blue. But what a different complexion the whole problem assumes 
when the model is shown for one second and then whisked out of sight ! Those 
who by nature are attentive will have something to draw, but those who glanced 

* The lubjects of this section and the following one have been discussed in the General Introducdon, 
and necenarily their consideration here carries a certain amount of recapitulation. 
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idly and without bestowing any thought will have very little to record. As a 
mental exercise, then, memory drawing cannot be valued loo highly. It 
sharpens the wits, and, what is most favourable in the eyes of the teacher, holds 
the interest of the class from the very' beginning. 

The pupil must select his facts quickly. Is the model round or long, thin 
or thick ; is it bright or are the colours dull ? He must use his memory to glean 
facts, and he must use his judgment to select the most important features. 
Little children are extraordinarily quick to grasp the essentials of tlie model in 
observation lessons. The age when memory drawing becomes part of the school 
teaching varies considerably. 

One qualification is essential, and weighs in the balance against giving the 
exercise to very young children : it should never be introduced until the children 
have a good working knowledge of llicir materials. In other 
words, memory draw'ing should not be adopted until the pupils be Familiar 
have had suflicicnt practice in drawing. The teacher should have with their 
confidence in the children’s ability to paint or draw an object 
without being worried by the thought that the colours or the shapes are beyond 
their means of expression. It will be easily understood that when the child is 
drawing in the circumstances outlined there is little time for wasting in fumbling 
about with the tools. 

The decision must be left to the teacher as to whether children of five, six, 
and seven years are too young for memory drawing. They d)Ould, however, 
begin at the age of nine. By then the child has received a good deal of general 
instruction, and possibly has had much practice with pencil and water-colours. 

It is best to start memory drawing with some object that the pupil has 
drawn previously (but not too previously), so that the technical part of the 
drawing will not handicap him at the outset. Another point to bear in mind 
is that a striking-looking model is easier to remember than something that is 
simple but uniform in colour. 

The model used for memory drawing requires simple form, definite colour, 
and characteristic shape. A small, bright-coloured flag is suitable for a first 
observation. It is a square, flat shape attached to a wand or stick. ^ 

It should be placed before two children, not more, or held in a Memory 
the hand for one second by each child, who should then try to 
draw the shape. It is very difficult at first to remember shapes, 
and next to impossible to remember the right proportions. The flag should 
be circulated again — this time for colour, although the pupils use their observa- 
tion to correct and check the drawing. If memory drawing is a new departure 
for the class the children will probably be satisfied with two observations. They 
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notice only a limited number of facts. Experienced teachers usually find that 
the longer memory drawing is used with a child the more facts he expects to 
find, and that three observations then become a sheer necessity. 

After the observation lesson is finished the flag can be placed near the draw- 
ings, and the children will be very quick to detect each other’s faults — if not 
their own. The flag may be too square in shape. It may be too high or too 
low on the pole. The stick may be too thick, too thin, too short, or too long ; the 
colours may not match; the tint may be too dark, too light, too pale, or too rich. 

It is a curious fact that the simplest objects are often by far the most difficult 
to visualize. A simple green leaf, for instance, can be most baffling. The cen- 
tral rib may curve slightly to one or the other side. The tip may be more blunt 
or more pointed than one expected. The stalk may curve more acutely, or it 
may be flat, grooved, stout, and even surprisingly thick. As for the prevailing 
tint, no one but an artist can realize the amazing varieties of green displayed 
by a simple leaf. 

Models are not always suitable for circulating round the class. Examples 
are those that consist of more than one part such as a cup and ball, a ball on 
string, balloons on sticks; those that arc too heavy; those that 
Drawing fitmi too fragile to suffer handling. In such cases place the models 
on tables sufficiently high for all to make their observations. Two 
or more models (placed on tables or desks) will be required if the 
object is too small to be seen properly. 

It is easy to hide a large model by covering it with cloth or sheets of paper. 
A fragile model should not be covered closely, or, at any rate, only by a very 
light substance, such as muslin. It can be hidden from sight by using a simple 
screen made of a strawboard bent in half, or formed by a large, flat book or 
drawing-board supported by other books. 

The size of the drawing again looms as a factor of considerable importance. 
Some children are inclined to regard memory drawing more as a game than 
as a lesson ; this leads them to scamp their work and make their 
drawings of such minute size that they are of negligible value. 
There is, however, litdc time to check drawings, and memory 
drawing should be carried through by the children’s unaided efforts — that is, 
even \^dthout preliminary hints and suggestions from the teacher. It is quite 
sufficient to indicate the size at the beginning and before the drawing is begun 
by saying, ^*The drawing must fill half, or a quarter, or three-quarters of the 
pa]>er.” This checks the tendency to draw too small, and gives a certain clue 
to the size required which even the youngest is able to understand. 

In common with the other methods employed in teaching drawing, the dme 
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to be given to a lesson in memory drawing varies.^ But the period apportioned 
usually works out to the following scale : 

Memory Drawing with Two Observations 
First observation . . . i second 

Drawing 7 minutes 

Second obseiA'ation . . . i second 

Drawing 7 minutes 

Total . • *4 minutes 2 seconds 


Memory Drawing with Three Observations 


First observation 
Drawing . 

Second observation 
Drawing . 

Third observation 
Drawing . 

Total 


I second 
5 minutes 
I second 
5 minutes 
I second 
5 minutes 

15 minutes 3 seconds 


It will be seen that a memory drawing lesson may occupy the full time of 
a lesson and a little over. Although it may be a difficult matter to find as much 
time, yet I strongly advise that when memory drawing has been introduced it 
should not be allowed to lapse, but used as frequently as opportunity offers. 
Once a month is not too often; and some teachers advocate its use every 
fortnight. 

A great number of the models given in Book III are suitable for memory 
drawing. Below are noted several which arc simple and very characteristic. 


lesson 

6. Red cross. 

12. Ckicked hat. 
22. Peg-top. 

25. Ball on string. 


Lesson 

8. Walking-stick. 
13. Whip. 

24. Bow. 


Colour 

Lesson 

44. Shuttlecock. 

47, Paper trumpet. 
55. Easter-egg. 

58. Stuff duck. 

Pencil 

Lesson 
28. Tassel. 

34. Jazz band striker. 
40. Cricket-bat. 


Lesson 
68. Fish. 

80. Chicken on spring. 


Lesson 
50. Spade 
60. Hoop-stick. 


' Some teachen believe that half a lecoiid ii tufiictciit for obicrvation, and five minutei ample for 
drawing. 
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Colour or Pencil 

J^\wn I Leswn 

30. Lemons. | 33. Green apple. 

32. Red apple. I 64. Runncr-bcan. 


Lesson 

65. Carrot. 

66. Bulrush 


The majority of natural objects are exceedingly adaptable and pleasing for 
memory drawing, but flowers are best exposed on a table, and then hidden 
from .sight. It is obvious that if they receive too much handling they will hardly 
suivive for the second observation. It might be said in general terms that all 
flowers and plants and the majority of natural objects arc suitable for memory 
drawing. 


8. Light and Shade 

All objects on which light falls present light and shade. 

In nature all tones and tints arc graduated. Light blends into half-light, 
half-light into half-tones, half-tones into shade. Shadows dissolve into light, and 
light dissolves into shadow. 

The subject of light and shade is a very intricate one, and yet it is one that 
we cannot afford to neglect. Its claim on the child’s attention is one we dare 
not ignore. Our chief problem is to present it in a simple and attractive 
way. 

It is agreed that in all probability children observe light and shade very 
early in life,^ Light most certainly has for them an irresistible attraction — 
judging, that is, from drawings done by their own choice and in their own time. 
Since light seldom fails to attract the child it is by its means that we can best 
direct his mind in the right direction. We say, in effect, “You like drawing 
bright beads, but would you not like to make your beads brighter?” Each 
little highly polished bead reflects the light, and it is by the careful drawing of 
the high lights that a sparkling vivacity is made to add to the brightness of the 
bead. 

The light comes, of course, from the lightest portion of the room. The 
teacher should advise the pupils to consider the position of light. If the room 
is lit from the right side, then the light on the bead will lie on that side of the 
bead ; if the room is lit from the left side, then the light will fall on that side 
of the bead ; and if the room is lit from the ceiling, then the light will lie on the 
top of the bead. 

When the model consists of a string of beads instead of a single bead, then 
all the lights on all the beads will lie on the right, left, or top, according to the 

> Sec General Introduction, pp. 44-46. 
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circumstances. The children should nodce the shape of the light, and should 
draw it. The richest-coloured beads will have the brightest lights; the pale- 
coloured beads will have the same light, but it will not be as clearly defined. 

Red berries have also very bright lights, but they will not be as lustrous as 
the light on a glass bead. The berry is a thick and more opaque substance 
(see Lesson 47). 

It is well worth while spending a litde more time in the search for high 
lights — not with the idea of drawing, but merely as a stimulating form of exer- 
cise to sharpen the wits and heighten the powers of observation. 

With a litde judicious guidance on the part of the teacher attention may be 
directed towards the highly polished objects within view of the class. There 
are the bright knobs of doors, cupboards, window-fasteners, table drawers, 
easel-pegs, curtain-poles; the highly polished curves of mirrors, picture-rails, 
picture-frames, electric switches, cornices, wainscoting, and window-lintels ; the 
shining comers and surfaces of chairs, tables, desks, forms, platform, easel, but- 
tons, spectacles, watches, rings, and toes of boots and shoes ; the brilliant lights 
on glass jars, jugs, electric bulbs, electric shades, glasses, and vessels filled with 
dark liquid — ^inkpots containing black, red, and purple ink. 

This search after very bright lights (and a great number of the articles 
mendoned above have more than one bright light) is a fascinating game. 
Children who have once embarked on it will rarely foiget to embellish their 
drawings with all the brilliancy of which they are capable. > 

When the fact is grasped that a highly polished object such as a glass bead, 
a china knob, or even a red berry, has bright lights, then it becomes clear 
that some parts of the bead, knob, or berry are not quite as bright — the first 
step toward realizing shade. And the child, having admitted existence of a 
very bright light, is ready primed for the next stage of progress — namely, shades 
or shadows. 

This can be introduced in a variety of ways with a pencil drawing of, for 
example, the handle of a buttonhook, the shaft of a key, the handle of a toasdng- 
fork, a goffering-iron — ^all simple, upright, slender, tubular shapes. After shad- 
ing with flat pencil-strokes over a lung, tubular shape it appears flat, which it 
is not. It is round or tubular. It looks wrong because it is wrong. To spread 
a flat shade over a rounded shape makes the shape appear flat, which it is not. 
So this is what we do. We cover the shaded part with pencil lines, but W* 
leave the light part unshaded. It is very simple. We shade the part flut is 
turned away from the light, and we leave the part that is nearest to the light 
untouched. Result: one part is shaded, the other part is light 

In the same way it would be decidedly incorrect to spread a large, flat tint 
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of colour over a round shape like a berry, a bead, or a balloon, or on a globular 
shape such as a bulb or a fishing float. 

As with pencil, so with water-colour. We shade round the light, and leave 
the paper uncovered with paint. IVater-eolours pointed on a white ground utilize white 
paper for the lightest part. (If we paint on a tinted or coloured paper, then we use 
white paint for the highest light. In the same way we use white pastel on 
brown or tinted paper for the highest light. But this is a different matter.) 

This method of leaving the paper will be easily understood on turning to 
Lessons 15 (float), 56 (beads), 80 (onion bulb), 61 (skittle). (In the last we 
see the wrong and right way to paint light. In one the light is covered with 
the paint, which is quite incorrect.) 

Children can experiment on themselves by twisting a white handkerchief 
smoothly round the forefinger of the left hand, holding the forefinger with the 
light falling on one side, and noticing that that side is lighter than the other. 
Another demonstration may be made by twisting a smooth white sheet of 
paper in a roll and holding it up before a plain background and noting the 
effect of the light as it falls on one side. 

One must not expect children to assimilate this knowledge of light and shade 
very quickly. Their fancy is caught by the bright light, but probably they will 
continue jotting it down without much thought, placing it somewhat indis- 
criminately. As long as the bright light is drawn somewhere they seem quite 
satisfied. 

The subject of light and shade on an object brings us nearer to the shade cast 
by an object. In the early stages we are careful to hang the model at a distance 
from the background, so that no shadow is cast. But as the child makes pro- 
gress in his drawing the object is hung near the background and the shadow 
cast can be drawn by the pupil. 

Children usually observe the cast shadows and draw them without much 
difficulty. They are quick to appreciate that the shadows follow shapes of 
objects. For the shadows the shape of the object by which they are cast should 
always be followed. 

Notice among the pencil lessons the button-hook (Lesson 48) and among the 
colour the oudine of the little Victorian figures in ^1 skirt and poke bonnet 
in Lesson 73. Qearest of all do we see the cast shadow when one ticket is laid 
over another ticket (Lesson 37). (The cast shadow, of course, lies on the dark 
side of the object, and farthest firom the light.) One ticket is laid on top of^ or 
pinned across another, placed in full light. The shadow shape is first drawn 
and then painted. Shadow colours are often very carelessly observed. Children 
are inclined to use asff dark colour, instead of the right dark cokmr. As a fiuily 
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safe rule we can assume that the shadow is the same colour as the object on 
which it is cast (this ignores reflections and many other complications). The 
shadow on a pink ticket is a darker pink, the shadow on a blue ticket is a darker 
blue, the shadow on a mauve ticket is a darker mauve, the shadow on a yellow 
ticket is a darker yellow, and so on. Should the mauve ticket lie on the top of 
the pink one, it will throw a shadow across the pink ticket and the shadow will 
be a darker pink. 

So we ran gather from these observations that, provided the children give 
themselves time to think, there will be little trouble in getting the right colour 
for the shadow. 

The simplest painting of light and shade is found in the rounded models — 
the pear, lemon, plum, and cherry — ^in which the full colour is painted in circu- 
lar strokes, and the plain water and very light colour All the centre. 

The same meth^ is used in drawing the balloon on a stick (Lesson 23), 
but in the lightest part of very bright objects such as berries and beads, fishing- 
float, onion bulb and skittle, the light is left unpainted. The white paper on 
which the painting is made represents the lightest part. In the case of the 
skittle there is an example of a right and a wrong method. In one the skittle 
has been covered entirely with a flat tint. In the correct drawing the light is 
left uncovered. 

When children are given a model with a cast shadow to draw the paper 
on which they draw should be the same kind of paper as the background. 

If there are shadows behind the object, then there must be shadows under 
the object when supported on the ground. This, we agreed, was a matter of 
pure common sense. Not esren the smallest child would draw a motor-car 
without drawing the ground beneath it, or a figure without the ground over 
which it walks. Shadows must always exist in these conditions. 

Naturally if we wish to draw a person or an object flying we are careful to 
leave space round the person or object to represent the air. It is obvious, 
then, if we do not draw the shadow we are trying to portray some one or some- 
thing floating or flying in space. Children can be very stubborn over such 
matters and over certain Ideas. But it is easier to convince by giving actual 
examples. Stand a child upon a form and ask the class if they do not see 
shadows or darkness under his heel, under the toe, behind the heel, behind the 
toe. Let the child hold one fix>t up level with the other knee. The extendeo 
leg has no shadow beneath it, because there is air surrounding the fix>t. 

As another examjde let ^e child hold out a satchel at arm’s length and 
level with the knee, but away fiom die body. There is no shadow under the 
satchd because it is surrounded by air. Let the strap of the satchd descen d 
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and rest the satchel upon the form; shadows are then seen under the satchel 
(or at the side), because it rests upon the flat surface. 

Shadows on the objects, shadows behind, and under the objects, all these 
problems bring us closer to the questions of perspective — ^how to make things 
appear to come forward and go back. The study of light and shade gradually 
brings us nearer to the perspective problems that loom ahead in the higher 
grade, and as soon as a child appears dissatisfled and impatient of drawing 
purely flat objects he is ready to receive the first ideas on the subject of per- 
spective. Some of the ‘new’ ideas have simmered in his brain for a long time. 

Even a small child will have noticed that as objects retire or recede (in 
otlier words, come forward or go backward) so they must become apparently 
smaller — a first rule of perspective. A baby plays at the game of hiding from 
his sight a house or a tree by putting his finger or even a single hair close to the 
eye. A small child cannot fail to notice that the boat becomes smaller as it 
nears the horizon, that a man climbing a distant hill is reduced eventually to 
a mere speck, that a huge aeroplane looks no larger than a tiny fly among the 
clouds.^ Therefore the child must have convinced himself that objects do become 
smaller as they recede. 

The farther away an object is the smaller it seems. Or, in other words, 
objects that are far away look smaller than objects (of exactly the same size) 
that are near to the observer. In other words, as objects retire^ or are farther from 
the eye, th^ occupy less space upon the field of vision. 

It is not intended — indeed, I believe it would be a deplorable mistake — to 
introduce rules of perspective to a young child. But the gist of the matter should 
be clearly comprehended by the teacher, who can then introduce the subject 
by means of simple little tales about something that is of natural interest to 
a child. The story of “The Little Light at the End of the Tunnel” (p. 381), 
a simple explanation of a fact already known to an observant child, is one, 
with its practical illustration, to enforce the fact on his memory. And the story 
of “The Monkey and the Nest” (p. 383) is an illustration of zmother simple fact. 

Both the tales are in keeping with the natural progress from purely flat 
objects to objects of a rounded nature. As the child’s brain develops it requires 
stronger sustenance. We must not forget that the growth of the mind runs 
parallel with the growth of the body. 

The teacher can easily supplement with little ideas and devices. There is 
the intriguing fact of the diminishing curves of the railway-lines, the long, long 
road that dwindles away in the distance, the street lamps that are big at the 
bottom of the hill and amazingly small at the top. All these subjects should be 
> See the present author’s Dravmtfwr Btgimurs, Chapter XI 
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discussed. The matter may go no farther than mere talk, but it serves to pave 
the way and prepare the ground for the next stage in the drawing lesson. 

Children rarely show much interest in perspective before the age of ten, 
and schools do not as a general rule start the subject before the age of eleven ; 
and eleven lies outside the scope of Books I, II, III, and IV. 


9. Free Expression in Drawing 

In the introduction to Book II a section (pp. 231-238) is devoted to the subject 
of free expression in drawing when pastel is the medium chosen. What is said 
applies equally to pencil drawing and water-coloiir work if allowance is made for 
the difference in medium. 

A picture book which may be added to those suggested at p. 234 is one of 
Plants^ Fruits^ and Vegetables, Its subjects may include carrot (Lesson 12), bean 
^^Lesson 21), banana (Lesson 33), bulrush (Lesson 42), catkias (Lesson 43), 
berries (Lesson 47), flowering grass (Lesson 53), sycamore seeds (Lesson 66), 
onions or shallots (Lesson 80). The play page of “Little Sepia Pictures’* 
(Lesson 78A) will be found useful in connexion with friezes. 

Imaginative Drawings and Associated Ideas 

Teachers who wish to give imaginative subjects will find |in ample supply 
of ideas and suggestions in the little drawings appearing on or following the 
lesson pages. Below are given examples of the ideas that may be based on these 
drawings in Book IV. 

Lfsson 6. Party frock, best suit. Going to the party, to thr cinema Coming home, 
wraps and moonlight. 

Lesson 7. My first day in the New Year. 

Lesson 8. Flying kite. Kite without tail falling to the ground. Windy weather 
— clothes, hair blowing, cloudy sky. 

Lesson 9. Sliding or tobogganing down snowy hill. 

Lesson 10. Sweet-shop. Children gazing at shop-window. My birthday box oi 
sweets. Offering sweets to schoolfellows. 

Lesson ii. A new purse-bag. Losing purse. Illustration of “Lucy Locket lost her 
pocket.” 

Lesscw 18. Tea-party. Pouring out tea for my school friends, for my brothers and 
sisters in the nursery, for my dolls, etc. 

Lesson 21. Cutting cabbage in the garden. Buying cabbage in a shop. Cooking 
vegetables, etc. 

Lesson 22. Doorway to my house. Entrance to dog-kennel. Cat sitting on doorstep. 
Dog guarding door. 
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Lesson 23. Picking roses. Wild roses in the lane. Picking other flowers. Myself with 
buttonhole. Buying a bunch of flowers. 

Lesson 26. Trying on new frock, new suit, new shoes, etc. Misfits. A good *fit.’ 

Lesson 27. Man or woman selling balloons. Buying balloons; playing with them. 
Balloon bursting. 

Lesson 32. Shells—scallops, mussels, etc. Gathering shells. Fish swimming in tank. 
My goldfish in its bowl. 

Lesson 33. Swinging in the playground or garden. See-saw over fallen tree in fields 
or park. 

Lesson 34. Building houses. Men carrying bricks and wheeling wheelbarrow on 
planlu. Scaflbld-poles. House to let. Furniture van. 

J^esson 35A. Funny toys — golliwogs, clowns, Teddy bears, dolls made of nuts and sticks, 
cork, etc., cardboard dolls, dancing and squeaking dolls. Playing with funny dolls. 

Lesson 36. Carpentry, making a box. Man as carpenter. Myself using a hammer. 

Lesson 37. Baby crying. Little child yelling for toys. Baby eating bowl of bread and 
milk. Cooking food for doll baby. 

Lesson 45. Shadow of leaf on ground, chair on carpet. Playing at shadow games 
against the wall (shadow rabbit, etc.). 

Lesson 61. Wearing a cocked hat. Dressing up as .soldiers. My friends and I drilling 
and marching. 

Lesson 71. Tearing rug, carpet, or curtain. Breaking glass window with hard ball or 
stone. Accidents. 

Lesson 74. Mishaps when shopping. Oranges and apples rolling down street or off 
barrow. Helping to pick up fruit. 


10. How TO Use the Lessons 

A series of suggestions on the use of the lessons will be found in Book III 
under this title (pp. 84, 85). It is important that the section should be studied 
before the lessons are given to a class. 








LESSON 1 

BLANKET 

(BRinn) 

Materials. Paper, 9 in. by 12 in. Paints: crimson lake, gamboge, French blue, 
sepia. Brush, water, pencil (if required). 

Model. A piece (possibly a comer) of blanket folded or hanging, quite flat 
and without folds, over blackboard of easel. 

Size of Drawing. 6 in. by 10 in. 

(1) This lesson should be carried out entirely with the brush, but if this is 
found too diflicult it may be sketched very lightly with the pencil. The colour 
of the blanket is a cream, and the older the blanket the deeper will be the 
colour. If the colotu- is questioned a piece of pure white paper, white sheeting, 
or a white linen handkerchief should be placed against the blanket. 

(2) Mix a good colour (wash of yellow with a little blue) and paint the 

shape of the blanket on the paper with plenty of water. Before painting the 
stripes the colour wash must be dry. While the colour wash is drying draw (for 
practice) in the margin of the paper opposite what will be the right place in 
the painting the position of the stripes. The width, too, varies. Sketch very 
lightly. j 

(3) The top stripes are narrow, and the first are a golden brown. Mix a 
litde crimson and yellow and a very little sepia, and paint across the blanket. 
Clean the brush. Leave a small space. Then paint the narrow blile stripe. Use 
French blue with a little water. Leave a small space. 

(4) The broadest stripe consists of a blended colour, a purplish-pinky red 
with a yellow centre. First mix the purplish pink (crimson with a little blue). 
Paint two broad stripes (8 and 6) right across the blanket, Itaviitg space in tlu 
centre. 

(5) For the yellow centre cleanse the brush, take up yellow and a little 
water, and paint the stripe down the centre and the purplish-pink sides will 
mix with the yellow (7). 

(6) The broad stripe is followed by small space and a narrow stripe of 
blue (5). Two narrow golden-brown stripes appear close together (4). Use a 
little crimson and yellow and a touch sepia. Then comes a wider space, 
and fiiUowing that a broadish stripe of blue (3). Paint these with plenty of 
water. A space comes next, and a red stripe follows. 

(7) Now we come to the edging, or button-hole stitching (1). These are 
simjde downstrokes curved at the end of the material (something like the pot- 
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Blanket— Hairpins, etc. 

hooks of early writing lessons). Each one curves to meet the nc.\t. Use crimson 
and paint with the firm point of the brush. Paint the strokes; when they are 
dry take up a richer red (using less water) and paint the shadows (a). 

If the stripes on the blanket given as a model varv from that suggested 
alter instructions accordingly. The order of painting — first colouring the blanket 
and not painting the stripe until the first colour is dry— still applies. See (i) 
and (a). The method of painting the broad blended colour stripe also should 
be followed in all cases. Sec (4). The rough, soft effect of the blanket depends 
upon the first colour wash being applied freely and with plenty of water. 


LESSON 2 

HAIRPINS— SAFETY-PINS— HAT-PINS-S.HOOK— 
SCREW HOOKS 
(Penql) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 10 in. Soft pencil, rubber. 

Models. Pins and hooks distributed as required. The pins should be drawn 
first, and then the hooks. 

(i) For the straight wire hairpin draw two straight upright lines (Fig. i), 
and join them with a curved top. Thicken these lines and point the ends 
(Fig. ia). 

(a) The other two hairpins have a curve on each side. Draw long, sweeping 
lines first (Fig. a), and curve the lines afterwards. Note that each little bend 
corresponds to a bend on the other side. Shade all the lines, keeping them firm 
and strong. Point the tips. (Fig. a a.) 

(3) The S-hook fits into an oblong shape. Draw a reversed S and then 
mark it round with side-lines. This hook is of metal, and is very thick and 
strong. Finish off the ends^sharply. (Fig. 3.) 

(4) The hook with a screw resembles a ludf-oval (or flat semicircle) with a 
tail. Draw a round shape and the thick screw part. (Fig. 4A.) Rub away half 
the round part (to form the opening of the screw) and thicken out the shapei. 
The screw has several little strokes sloping downward on the lowest part of the 
screw. Draw the blunted ends of the screw. (Fig. 4s.) 

(5) When drawing the hat-pin begin by makiiig the length fiom top to 
bottom. Then add the head (or ornament) at the tq>. This is wide at the top 
and very narrow at the bottom. (Fig. 5.) Shade with lines, leaving lightest 
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Hairpins, etc.— Red Feather 

parts unshaded on the top, for example. Try to keep the pin straight "Md 
smooth. Point the end. (Fig. 5A.) 

(6) The safety-pin is not difficult if drawn first as a long, narrow shape. 
Draw both sides. Then curve the thickest end and draw the metal shield 
across. Curve the smaller end. (Fig. 6.) Draw the circle at the smaller end. 
This begins under the wire, and curves round and down the long shaft to the 
far end. (Fig. 6a,) The lower shaft begins under the circle, and this too con- 
tinues to the far end. (Fig. 6b.) Note the shape of the little shields that hold the 
pin in place. There is a small, roundish hole at the end. Thicken the wire, 
but keep it smooth. 

All these drawings require a pencil with a good point. 


LESSON 3 

RED FEATHER (CLIPPED AND STAINED) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5I in. by 10 in. Paints: crimson lake, gamboge. Bruftli, 
water, pencil. 

Model. A cut feather (dyed red) placed against white paper and pinned on 
blackboard. 

Size of Drawing. Length, not less than 6| in. 

(1) Begin by drawing a pointed shape with a rib. The rib is not in the middle 
— one side of the feather is wider than the other. Get the thickness of the rib 
and the rather rounded point of quill-end. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Next draw the divisions of the feather, beginning at the outer edge and 
drawing towards the centre. Some of the divisions go to the centre, and some 
do not. Draw the biggest divisions on both sides. (Fig. 3.) 

(3) Fill the brush with crimson and paint the feather, beginning at the top. 
Paint neatly and do not smudge over the divisions. 

(4) Next paint the centre rib with a little crimson and yellow mixed. 
When the feather is dry, mix a darker crimson with^less water and more 
colour, and paint the darker parts of the feather near the rib or at the curved 
tips. (Fig. 2.) 

Should the model be different in colour alter (3) and (4), 
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LESSON 4 
HEARTH-BRUSH 
(Pencsl) 

Materials. Paper, 4 in. by g in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Small hearth-brush suspended in front of blackboard, which should be 
covered with light cloth or paper. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 5^ in. 

(1) Draw the length of the brush from end to end. Next add the half* 
round shape of the top of the brush, and then the curved and spreading shape 
of the bristles. (Fig. i.) 

Make the shaft of the handle straight and fairly thick. Add the small ring 
at the top. Shade the handle and the curved top. 

(2) Note that the bristles are bound together in little clumps. Draw these 
shapes, beginning at the top. The divisions arc dark. (Fig. 3.) Next shade the 
bristles with soft touches, for the bristles are softer than the metal parts of the 
brush. (Fig. 2.) 

LESSON 5 

POKER WITH RING HANDLE 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 4 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Small poker hung over light cloth or over paper on blackboard (or 
easel). 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7^ in. 

(1) Get the length of the model by drawing a straight line. Thicken the 
line and draw a circle at the top with a wider band beneath it. (Fig. 4.) Thicken 
the circular shapes and add knobs. (Fig. 6.) The wide band is curved. 

(2) Draw the poker with firm, straight strokes. Draw the twisted part of 
the poker with strokes sloping downward (sec screw in Lesson 2). Point the 
end of the poker. (Fig. 5.) 
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LESSON 6 

PLATE (WITH PATTERN) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 9 in. by 10 in. (sufficient to give good margin round tracing). 

Paints: French blue, crimson lake. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Small plate with a simple self-coloured pattern of blue. 

Siae of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(1) Begin by reversing plate on paper and tracing lightly round the edge 
with pencil (see p. 77). Remove the plate. The traced line is certain to ^ 
uneven in parts. Join up the lines and remove bumps. 

(2) Next decide the all-over colour of the plate. The model suggested has 
a decidedly bluish tinge. Take some clear blue (with a good deal of water) 
and paint the plate, but do not cover the lightest parts— t.e., the outer and inner 
rims. (Figs. 1, 2.) 

(3) While the wash of colour is drying make a little note of one of the 
sprays of the pattern on the margin of the paper. The flowers are a purplish- 
blue. Mix a little crimson with the blue. Draw leaves and flowers with thick 
strokes, but do not fill up the centre of the flowers or leaves (se** Fig. 3). When 
the plate is dry note the position of the pattern and paint with same blue. 

If the flower sprays are too difficult substitute a few leaves, oots, or spots. 
These should be drawn in the same places as the flower sprays. For more 
simple models of same description refer to Book III, Lesson 19. 



A Pakty Fbock 
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LESSON 7 

ARROW 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by g in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Arrow placed on raised box on easel tray in front of white paper or 
cloth. It should lean at an angle ; drawing-pins will hold it in position. 
Size of Drawing. Length, 7 in. 

( 1 ) The arrow is a long, slender piece of wood to which feathers are fastened. 
Begin by getting the length. Draw from the top to the bottom. Try to keep 
the shaft straight and smooth. 

(2) The feathers are placed at the bottom end of the shaft. Draw two 
feathers spreading out like a fan on both sides. (Fig. i.) Curve the tips. 

(3) Make the shaft of the arrow thick, and note that half-way down is a 
piece of material. Draw this with firm, dark lines. (Fig. 2.) Both ends of the 
arrow are slightly curved. 

(4) The feathers are flat. Draw the centre line, or rib, of each feather. 
For feathers see Lesson 3. Shade the feathers if they arc dark. fFig. 3.) Should 
the feathers be light draw with a few light lines. (Fig. 4.) 

Toy arrows are usually shaped as above. If the feathering and the shape 
vary alter (4) and the last part of (3). 



MATCHVnCK ITAKn A DfARY 
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LESSON 8 

CHINA LID OF SMALL TUREEN OR SAUCE-BOAT 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 7 in. (sufficient for good margin). Paints : gamboge. 

Prussian blue. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. China lid of small tureen or sauce-boat. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(1) Begin by reversing the lid on tlic paper and tracing lightly round the 
edges with pencil (see p. 77). Remove the lid. 

(2) With the pencil join up the spaces or uneven lines, and make the cui*ved 
opening for the spoon very clear. (Fig. i.) The colour of the lid is a yellowish 
blue with bands and pattern of blue. Mix the all-over colour of the china. 
This is yellow with a tinge of blue. Mix a clear yellow and add a very little 
blue. (If too much blue is used the colour will become green.) 

(3) Paint the whole of the lid with this yellow. Wash, but leave edge of 
china white. Paint the lid, but do not cover the broad stripe; leave this white. 

(4) Mix a good clear blue on the palette and paint the stripe. Keep it the 
same distance from the edge of the lid all the way round and leave a little piece 
of white on both sides of it. 

(5) When these colours arc dry mark the centre. Draw the handle, which 
is an oblong shape. Paint with blue. Paint the little leaf-like p.itlern at each 
end of the handle. (Fig. 2.) 

For other and more simple instructions see Book III, Lesson 20. 
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LESSON 9 

CARDBOARD GLIDER (AEROPLANE) 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, g in. by g in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. The glider should be hung over the blackboard with a piece of cotton 
(from each wing) with its nose pointing upward — the view of aeroplanes 
usually drawn by young children. 

Size of Drawing. Width of wings, in. or same size as model. 

(1) All gliders are very simple in appearance— a long central line crossed 
by a line top and bottom. The top line is \ cry long and wide, and this forms 
the wings. The whole looks a little like a capital T. (Fig. 2.) Begin, then, by 
drawing an upright line, and cross it with a long line; next draw the width 
with another lino, which should be broadened into a very wide strip. 

(2) Close to the tail add the short but also wide cross-piece. Get the centre 
line, or ‘body,’ very firm and straight. The ends of the wings are not square, 
but the front part is sloped. Slice off the front tips. (Fig. i.) Thicken the top 
end of the upright line and draw the circular shape of the propeller. Draw 
the vertical lines which divide the wings from the body and deepen the darkest 
parts in the centre. 

(3) The cross-piece at the tail is very short, but wide. Fit • front line is 
flat. The back line (next to the tail) is curved, and the ends also arc curved. 
Shade over the whole very lightly, leaving the circular pattern of whit'- unshaded. 

(Fig- 3 ) 

Keep edges neat and trim when drawing aircraft. 
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LESSON 10 

BALL AND RIBBONS 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 9 in. by 5 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake. Brush, water 
Model. Ball suspended by pinning ring to blackboard over white paper. 

Size of Drawing. Diameter of ball, 2 in. 

(1) Try to paint the model direct with brush. It is easier. Keep the ball 
fairly low on the paper to leave room for the ribbons and little ring. Begin by 
mixing yellow with a little red and painting a small ring at the top of the paper 
(F’ig. 2). Next mix crimson lake with yellow, and take up plenty of water and 
paint the ribbons, starting at the bottom part of the ring. Draw one wide strip 
down to the top of the ball, and another w'ide strip meeting at the same point. 

(2) Next paint the ball. Use plenty of water with the same mixing of paint 
and draw a rounded shape. (Fig. 3.) The ball lias tufts and woolly ends. Paint 
these with strokes of the brush. (Figs. 1, 4.) 

(3) When the ribbon dries paint the darker parts. Mix more crimson and less 
water and paint the ribbon under the ring and also the ribbon folds near the ball. 
When the ball is dry paint the darker parts of it with pure crimson in the brush. 

Should the model be a different colour alter the colour instructions accord- 
ingly, but the order of the directions can be retained. 





LESSON 11 

PIGSKIN PURSE 
(Penql^ 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 8 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Either a large purse fastened over white paper to blackboard, or several 
small ones arranged between gangways on easels or pinned to boards. 

Size of Drawing. Same size a.s model. 

( 1 ) A purse is rectangular in shape. Draw the sides, top, and bottom. The 
top part has square comers, but the lower part has curved comers. The flap 
curls over the top and curves downward. (Fig. i.) 

(2) The flap is not in the middle (Fig. 2), but reaches below --nearer to the 
bottom edge. The strap curves slightly. Draw the stitching at the edge, with 
little short strokes. (Fig. 3.) Keep the edges firm. Darken the parts under 
the strap, under the flap, and in the comer of the flap. (Fig. 4.) 



Tairies’ Purses 
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LESSON 12 

CARROTS 

(Brush) 

SMALL CARROT 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 10 in. Paints; crimson lake, xermilion, French 
blue, gamboge. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Small carrpt for each pupil. 

Size of Drawing. Length of carrot, 7 in. 

(1) Try to draw the small carrot with the brush (pale yellow). If it is too 
difficult sketch with pencil very lightly. It is wide at the top, and long and 
very thin at the root. The top is flattish, and the short stems of the leaves are 
thick. 

(2) The colour of the carrot is a rich orange, fading to yellow at the root. 
Mix crimson and gamboge and start at the top. (Fig. i.) Paint firmly with 
plenty of colour (and water) in the brush, adding more yellow for the root. 
Paint the leaf first with yellow. Then add red for the leaf and green for the 
lighter leaf. (Fig. 2.) 


LARGE CARROT 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by g in. Paints : as noted above. 

Model. Large carrot suspended in front of blackboard over white paper by 
black thread about eye-level. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 5^ in. 

(3) Begin the large carrot in the same way with brush or pencil. See (i). 
Mix a red-orange by using gamboge and crimson with a little vermilion. Paint 
boldly. (Fig. 3.) Add more yellow for the root. When the root i.s almost, but 
not quite dry, paint the end of it with blue. 

(4) The leaf stalks are withered and dark. Try to paint the leaves with 
short, sharp strokes. Use orange-red for the lighter leaves, and dark blue and 
yellow and red for the darker leaves. Remember to leave space between leaves, 
or the dark and light tints will run together and the shapes will disappear. 

(Fig- 4 -) 

For other, simpler instructions see Book III, Lesson 65. 
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LESSON 13 

TRIANGLE 

(Penql) 

Materials. Paper, 6^ in. by 8 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Triangle hung from soft string for cord) over white paper pinned to 
blackboard. 

Size of Drawing. About 3J in. by 4 in. (same as model). 

(1) When drawing a triangle hanging from a string keep it low on the 
paper, or there will be no space for the string. The shape is three-sided, or 
triangular. A square has four sides — a triangle three. Make a drawing of the 
triangle. (Fig. i.) Note that one of the corners opens outward. The metal 
curves outward, leaving a space. 

(2) Thicken the shape of the metal. Draw the sides firmly, and keep as 
straight as possible. Metal has no ragged or uneven sides like tree-twigs or 
bamboo canes. Draw the string as it loops round the top angle. The string 
hangs straight, but one side is slightly curved. The strings arc soft : draw more 
gently than when drawing metal. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 14 

WOOL ON CARD 
(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 3I in. by 6 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. A number of cards of wool should be distributed — at least one to every 
two children. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 3I in. (same as model). 

( 1 ) The shape of the card is a litde deceiving, but if it is first drawn as a 
rectangular shape, and the comers afterwards sliced off, it will be easier. Draw 
the rectangle ; then curve the upper part, which meets in the middle in a blunt 
point. The sides are narrow. The lower part of the card has no point, but a 
flattish kind of curve. The sides curve round sharply. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) Cover the centre with the wool. Draw the lines across. Draw some of 
the strands of wool. Choose the ones that seem the most important (naturally 
those on top). Shade the wool with dark but not hard lines. The wool is a 
soft material. Draw the little loose thread on one side. (Fig. 4.) 
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LESSON 15 

FISHING FLOAT 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 8 in. Paints: gamboge, French blue, Prussian 

blue, vermilion, crimson lake, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Float suspended over blackboard (white paper behind) by black thread 

or cotton. If the class is large there should be two floats. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6 in. or same size as model. 

(1) Begin by getting the full length of the float on paper. Draw a line from 
top to bottom. Draw the quill right through the centre of the float ; then add 
the shape of the float, and rub out the unseen parts of the quill. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) Quills are rarely very straight. Draw the curves of the quill ; note the 
position of the division between the two colours of the float, and the position 
of the band on the quill. Draw the metal ring. (Fig. 2 ) 

(3) Now, to paint a thickly varnished object such as a float use plenty of 
paint and not quite so much water as usual. For the top part of the float mix 
French blue and gamboge and paint firmly. Leave space. For the lower part 
of the float use vermilion, yellow, and crimson, but do not cover up the space 
or the colours will run together and the drawing will be lost. 

(4) To paint the quill, which is a creamy blue tint, u.se French blue and 
gamboge, and paint with water lightly. The band on the quiH is pale mauve ; 
mix crimson lake and Prussian blue. 

(5) To paint the metal ring use gamboge and for the dark parts add a little 
pure sepia. Paint the red tip of the quill with crimson. (Fig. i.) 

(6) When the colour is almost, if not quite, dry cover thinly with green. 

If the colour varies alter (3) and (6), but the instructions about drawing 
the whole shape and the order of colouring should be followed. 


LESSON 16 
JAPANESE UMBRELLA 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 8 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, French blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Japanese umbrella placed on easel tray in front of blackboard. It may 
be raised on a book or box so that the class may see the knob. 

Sise of Drawing. Length, 5} in. (not shorter). 
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Japanese Umbrella -Wooden Top 

(1) As in dealing with most objects with a handle, draw the centre line, 
beginning at the top, right down the full length of the umbrella through the 
knob at the bottom. 

(2) Thicken the handle. It is not quite straight. About half-way down 
widen out a line on each side for the sides of the umbrella. This gets a little 
smaller at the bottom, where there is a round knob. (Fig. 5.) 

(3) The umbrella and the bamboo handle are both a pale yellow in colour. 
Mix some gamboge with water on the palette and paint the stick and the 
umbrella. But do not cover the knob at the end. While this is drying paint 
the little shadows on the knob with a pale mixture of blue and yellow. 

(4) Next mix a good yellow-orange (crimson and gamboge) and begin to 
paint the little ribs with square ends downward. Take up more red for the 
richer and bottom part. Leave space between knob and orange umbrella. 
When the orange colour is dry mix a little crimson with blue, and paint the 
darker parts between the sticks. (Fig. 4.) 


LESSON 17 

WOODEN TOP 
(Penul) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 7 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Either several tops should be distributed among the pupils, or three or 
four arranged on tables between the gangways with white paper or light 
cloth at the back. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 4 in. (same as model). 

(1) When it is inverted a top is pear-shaped. It is round below and pointed 
above. Draw a large circle; then add the pointed top. (Fig. 2 .) Out of this 
top comes a stout nail. Draw a line very lighdy right down the centre of the 

and through the middle of the top. This line marks the centre. (Fig. i .) 

(2) The bottom is not ^t, but curved. Note the additional curve, and 
also the thickened stem of the nail. Draw the nail firmly. About half-way up 
are the ribs for the string. Note the line drawn across the top (Fig. 3) to mark 
the position of the lowest rib. There are eight or nine of these ribs. Those 
seen at the outside edge look like little steps. Draw the ribs on both sides and 
right across from side to side. 

The nail u the darkest part. Shade this. (Fig. 4.) 

For other and more simple instructions see Book III, Lesson 22. 
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LESSON 18 

CUSHION 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 9 in. Paints : crimson lake, gamboge, French blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Pink cushion, with simple cord bound round edges and twisted at the 
comers, pinned to easel over white cloth or paper. 

Size of Drawing. 4 in. by 4 in. (or latter). 

(1) This is a square-shaped cushion. Draw the centre or large part first. 

(2) Next mix the colours. Use a good deal of water and mix a lot of yellow 
with a little red (for yellowish-pink silk). Begin at the corners and use plenty of 
colour; then mix a little more water and a little less colour to fill in the centre. 
(Fig. 2.) 

(3) Mix crimson with a little water and u»c it for the cord. Draw the four 
twists at each comer very carefully. (Fig. i.) Each twist is different. 

While the cushion is still wet mix red and paint the comers of the cushion 
very lightly. 

(4) Then, when the cushion is almost dr)’, mix green — yellow with a very 
little blue and a dash of red. Paint green leaves round the central part. But 
leave the centre untouched. (Fig. 3.) 

For other instmetions see Book III, Lesson 16. 
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LESSON 19 

TOY ANCHOR WITH SMALL CHAIN 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 4 in. by g in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Toy anchors are usually very small. A sufficient number should be 
distributed among the class. 

Siee of Drawing. Length of chain and anchor, 6^ in. 

( 1 ) The small anchor is a curious shape. It has a straight, central shaft, at 
the bottom of which two arms curve upward. At the head of the shaft is a 
cross-piece and a ring attached to a chain. Draw all these shapes lightly. 
(Figs. I, 2.) 

(2) Draw the chain as one string. (Fig. 2.) Make the centre and cross-piece 
thicker, and also the lower part, or flukes — this is curved and pointed. (Fig. 3.) 

(3) The chains are rings of metal looped together. One loop curves round 
another loop. (Fig. 3A.) Point the ends of the anchor very sharply. 

Only an anchor with the cross-piece in the same plane as the flukes should 
be used. 


LESSON 20 

FEATHER 

(Penctl) 

Materiab. Paper, 4 in. by 4 in. or, if two drawings are made, 4 in. by 8 in. 
Pencil, rubber. 

Model. One feather for each pupil. 

Siae of Drawing. Length, 3 in. 

(i) First draw the centre line, or rib. The top of the feather is pointed. 
Draw a wide, curving line Yound the top and down a little way on each side. 
Make a division where the feather parts, but not quite as far as the rib. (Fig. 4.) 

(a) Notice that the feathers (like a leaf) grow from the centre line, or rib. 
Make the shape of the rib firm, but do not get it too thick. It is thickest at the 
bottom and very fine at the top, and the quill has a little blunted end. 

(3) The upper part of the feather has dark maiking that spreads finom the 
centre upward. The lower part is light; shade this very lightly. Draw the 
flufiy litde bits of the quill very lightly and delicately. (Fig. 5.) 
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LESSON 21 

BEAN 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 9 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue. 

Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. One for each pupil. 

Size of Drawing. Length, (ii in. or same size as model. 

(1) Look at the shape carefully before beginning to draw. The bean is long 
and flat. One end is curved, and the othei more flat. Try to draw the shape 
with the brush, but if it is too difficult mark the shape with pencil. Note that 
one side is much firmer and darker than the other. Paint the boundary-line 
with yellow. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Mix a light green with a good deal of yellow and not quite so much 
blue on the palette. Mix up a good brushful and paint firmly. While the 
green is still wet take up some pure blue and paint the edge (which is a very 
decided shape) with blue. 

(3) The square top is reddest. Mix a little crimson lake, and paint the 
small points. Afterw'ards for the darker parts use blue. (Hg. 2.) 

For simpler directions see Book III, Lesson 64. When painting a bean with 
a rough and ripened appearance use plenty of paint and no quite so much 
water, and paint with a bold, firm touch. 
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LESSON 22 
CARPENTER’S SQ^UARE 
(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 6 ^ in., or large enough to provide good margin. 

Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Carpenter’s square. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(1) Begin by laying set-square flat on paper and tracing round the edge 
with a pencil. 

(2) Remove the square. If the traced edges are broken or bumpy correct 
carefully and rub away smudges. (Fig. 2.^ The upper part is light, the lower 
part is dark. Shade the dark part with the pencil backward and forward. Do 
not dig with the pencil, but work it softly. There are three diamond shapes 
(bolts). Do not shade these, but leave them light. Next shade the upper part, 
which is very light. 

(3) Care must be taken to shade the tip of the two points and the angle. 
Then go round the edge with the pencil and sharpen up the corners. The angles 
should be very sharp and clear. (Fig. i.) 

For similar shading of a simpler traced object see Book III, Lesson 21. 



* Tread here — 1 like it! 
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LESSON 23 

AIR BALLOON ON STICK 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 12 in. Paints: crimson lake, gamboge, French blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Air balloons on sticks fixed in necks of bottles or strong vases, and placed 
at the ends of gangways or on small tables. Several must be provided or 
the pupils cannot get the same view. 

Size of Drawing. Length, g in. 

(1) This model should be drawn with the brush. If a pencil drawing is 
necessary draw very lightly. 

(2) When painting a large round object like a balloon or a large fruit the 
following lessons may be usefully studied again* Book III, Lessons 29, 30, 32, 

33. 55. r) 8 . 

(3) Fill the brush with plenty of crimson lake and plenty of water, and 
draw a large, bold circle with the brush. Leave the lightest parts unpainted. 
Begin with a sweep round of the brush from the top to the under-part; con- 
tinue with another firm stroke from the top round the left side, leaving the light. 
(Figs. 1, 2.) 

(4) When it is almost dry take more water, but hardly a ly colour, and 
brush over the patch of light very gently. Leave all to dry. 

(5) Use yellow — plain gamboge — for the stick. Keep it straight. On the 
edge and darker part paint with blue. (Fig. 3.) While the balloon is drying 
another, of a different hue, can be painted. 

In order to paint a balloon of another colour — yellow or blue, green or 
purple — follow the same directions, but substitute different colours in (3). 



A Row-petal 
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LESSON 24 

GOLLIWOG (FRONT VIEW) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 10 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, vermilion, 

French blue, Prussian blue, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Golliwog placed on easel tray (against white paper) at eye-level. If 

the toy is small and the class large two golliwogs are required. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 6 in. or same as model. 

(1) First draw the shape of the body, which is wide at the top, or shoulders, 
and narrower near the feet. Mark two divisions for the collar (or neck) and 
waist. 

(2) Draw a circle for the face. The body is biggish at the hips and slopes 
down to the feet, and is smallest across the ankles. Curve up the feet on both 
sides. Mark a division between the legs. Next draw the two arms that stick 
out stiffly on either side. 

(3) Mix a dark colour for the face and feet with a sepia and blue. Paint 
boldly and do not use too much water; it will make the colour light, instead 
of dark. Do not paint the eyes or mouth. Leave them unpainted. (Fig. 3.) 

(4) For the purplish-blue of the coat use blue, a rich blue — Prussian blue 
and a little crimson lake. Mix a bright, clean yellow for the w;dstcoat, leaving 
spaces between coat and waistcoat, coat and cuff (lest the colours run together 
and the shapes be lost). (Fig. i.) Paint the trousers with bright red (add yellow 
to crimson lake for a yellowish red). 

(5) The feet and hands are dark. Mix sepia and blue and paint firmly. 
The hair is painted with the same dark colour. When the hair is dry widen 
the frizzy ends, using more blue in the brush. When the coat is dry paint 
the little red tie with vermilion. When the face is dry paint the mouth and 
nostrils with crimson lake and vermilion. 

(6) Paint the litde dark eyes with sepia and blue. (Fig. 3.) Leave the while 
part unpainted. (Fig. 2.) 

Golliwogs are usually dressed in these garments. If the model varies alter 
(4) accordingly. But apply the same directions for the painting of the fiice« 
hair, hands, feet, etc. 
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LESSON 24a 

PLAY PAGE: MATCHSTICK IN THE MOON 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 1 1 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, French blue, 
Prussian blue, sepia. 

Model. A few matches and balloons (if required). 

Scene x 

(1) Mr Matchstick is proudly taking home balloons for the family. Draw 
Matchstick as advised in Book III, Lesson ii. Balloons can be drawn by 
tracing round the edge of a penny. To paint Malchstick’s head mix sepia with 
Prussian blue. For the grey suit mix PVench blue uith a very little crimson 
and a good deal of water. 

(2) One balloon is painted with French blue, another with crimson lake, a 
third with gamboge, and a fourth w'ith green (g.imboge and French blue). 

(3) When all is dry mix French blue and crimson lake, and paint the even- 
ing sky with plenty of water. Use green for grass and bushes. When the sky 
and grass are dry, paint the railings with pale yellow and red. 

Scene 2 

(4) A puff of wind has taken Matchstick off his feet and up in the air. 
Draw his straight body, his outspread legs, and arms. Paint Mati hstick as before. 

Scene 3 

(5) Matchstick arrives at the moon. To draw the moon trace partly round 
the side of a small saucer ; then remove the saucer and draw the inner part of 
the moon, adding nose, mouth, and eye. 

(6) The moon is very white. Paint the sky with a mauve ; mix crimson and 
Prussian blue. Do not paint the moon. Use plenty of water, but paint very care- 
fully, and do not cover Matchstick or the balloons. Colour balloons (when the 
sky is dry) and add pale French blue to the side of the moon’s face. 

Scene 4 

(7) Matchstick goes home by Moonbeam Express. Draw the moonbeam 
with straight lines sloping from top right to bottom left. Matchstick is leaning 
back with legs straight. Paint the sky as in (6). Do not colour the moonbeam. 
Paint the balloons when the sky is dry. 

Scene 5 

(8; Matchstick home at last. Little Matchsticks are dancing with glee. 




LESSON 25 

TOY BOAT WITH TWO SAILS 
(Pencil) 

Materiab. Paper, lo in. by lo in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Toy boat rigged with two sails placed on easel tray in full side-view of 
class. 

Size of Drawing. 7^ in. by 5^ in. 

( 1 ) This boat is a long, shallow shape. Begin by drawing the top and bottom 
lines, carrying them across the paper. Notice that the two ends are different. 
One is short and sharply curved, and the other has a long but not so straight 
end. 

(2) The centre of the boat marks the position of the mast, which is upright. 
Draw this very firmly. (Fig. i.) A long piece of wood, the bowsprit, stretches 
from the bottom of the mast (left) to the end of the boat. Note the |x>sidon of 
the two poles on the right. There is quite a space between the deck and the 
bottom pole. Draw the bottom pole and then the top pole. The lower pole is 
longer than the top one. 

(3) A sail is stretched from pole to pole. Begin at the top and curve out 
the line at the bottom. The sail is narrower at the top than at the bottom. 

(4) On the left-hand side of the mast draw the rope that stretches from the 
top to the bowsprit that rests against the deck. 

(5) Under this rope are two more holding up a small pointed sail. The 
side of the sail nearest the mast is straight. The other side widens out to the 
bottom, but is hidden by the deck. 

(6) Draw a bright-coloured band of paint stretching from end to end of the 
boat with firm, dark strokes. Add the rope on the right side that starts from 
the mast, loops round the first pole, then round the second pole, and fastens 
lo a point of the deck. Draw the sdtehing on the sail with dark strokes and 
shade the mast and poles. (Fig. 2.) 

All boats that sail should be drawn in this order. If only one sail is rigged 
alter (5). See also Book III, Lesson 63. 
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LESSON 26 

BOW OF RED SILK RIBBON 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 7 in. Paints: crimson lake, vermilion. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. One yard of red silk ribbon tied in a bow with ends of equal lengths 
and pinned on blackboard over white paper. 

Size of Drawing. 4 in. by 5 in. 

(1) First draw the bow. This is best done with a pencil — not a brush, as 
with this it is very easy to lose the shapes. Draw the knot ; then draw the loops 
and ends as they leave the knot. Always begin with the knot, or centre, when 
drawing a bow. The knot is a square shape. The loops have long, smooth 
edges and curved ends. Slope up and back again to the knot. The loose ends 
of the bow start from the centre and spread downward almost, but not quite, 
as far as the loops. 

(2) Next mix crimson lake with a very little vermilion and draw the shape 
of the bow with the brush fairly full of colour. First colour the knot, but not 
the light fold across it. (Fig. i.) Next colour the loops, beginning at the centre 
and spreading the paint on both sides down to the ends Leave the light on 
the loop. While the bow is still wet add a little more colour '^but not more 
water) and paint the richer red near the bow, and under the loop. (Fig. 2.) 

This red bow is an exercise in two tints of one colour, red, and may be 
called a monochrome. Instead of ribbon, paper is sometimes used for bows, 
in which case the colour is not so rich, and the painting is crisper and lighter. 



Spom ABE BATHBX BBOOKIHO! 
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LESSON 27 

STRIPED PAPER TRUMPET 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 12 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Striped trumpet placed on table and raised on books to eye-level of the 
class. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7 in. 

(1) The striped trumpet is narrower at the top and widens out towards the 
bottom. Draw the two straight lines fairly wide apart. Then draw the line 
down the centre. Draw a short line across the top edge. The sides slope out 
down to the broad end. Next note the shape of the mouthpiece. It is long. 
Shade this darker than the trumpet itself. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Next observe the striped pattern. The biggest stripe begins at the top 
and to one side, and runs down the length of the trumpet, curving and sloping 
a little way across and so to the bottom edge. The next stripe begins at the 
top and runs down the length in the same curve and slopes down to the edge. 

(3) Another stripe begins half-wa> down and crosses a little distance below 
to the bottom edge. When the stripes arc drawn and shaded lighdy draw the 
bottom edge of the trumpet very firmly, making the sides neat. (Fig. 2.) 

If the twisted stripes are found to be difficult draw the stripes straight down 
the trumpet, and not sloping to one side. 




LESSON 28 

STRIPED PAPER TRUMPET 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by ii in. Paints: gamboge, French blue, crimson 
lake. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Same as for Lesson 27. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7 in. 

(1) First get the shape, and as tht model is the same as in Lesson 27 this 
should be easy. This can be drawn with the pencil or brush. Begin drawing 
with the brush, using a deliccitc tint of vcllow with a little blue. The colour 
must be dry before painting the stripes. 

(2) Paint the oblong shape of the mouthpiece with a little gamboge mixed 
with blue. Remember the way in which the stripes twist across the trumpet 
(see Lesson 27), and try to paint the stripes with the brush (without depending 
upon a pencil line) in the same way as the stripes were painted on the blanket 
(see Lesson i). (Fig. i.) 

(3) Start on the centre stripe. Paint it very carefully with a good brushful 
of blue, drawing from the top to the bottom. Then pick out the next impor- 
tant blue stripe and paint that. This is followed by a red stripe (use crimson 
lake), and then by a blue stripe that begins in a wide stript and narrows as 
it twists downward and finally disappears. Try to paint the stripes from the 
top to the bottom with as few strokes as possible. 

(4) When the stripes are dry colour the paper with pale yellow — a little 
gamboge mixed with a good deal of water. If the colour of the stripes runs at 
the side it will not matter. Indeed, it will add to the round effect of the trumpet. 
(Fig. 2.) 

If it is not possible to procure the model get a piece of striped paper (wall- 
paper will do), twist it in a cone, and gum or pin at the side. This will give 
much the same effect without, of course, the mouthpiece, which will involve 
omitting the first part of (2). 





LESSON 29 

MAGNET 

(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 7 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Magnet suspended from the easel knob with a white cloth or sheet of 
plain paper behind it so that its shape is clearly seen. 

Size of Drawing. 3^ in. by 3^ in. 

(1) First draw the magnet, making a framework and taking the widest part 
as the width of the whole. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) The top is curved, and the line begins to incline almost at the top, 
narrowing slightly to the bottom. (Fig. i.) Draw the thickness of the metal 
evenly all round. It is a litde widei at the top than at the ends. Draw the 
ends with sharp lines. Shade the darkest part by drawing lines across the 
magnet. 

(3) When drawing the pins note that they are very slender and have very 
small knobs, and cause shadows where they cling to the magnet. Shade under 
and behind the pin, but do not shade the pin itself. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 30 

POCKET KNIFE 
(Pencsl) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 7 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. If the knife is small several should be placed at eye-level on table or 
on easel tray with plain paper behind. 

Size of Drawing. Same as model. 

(i) The handle is the thickest part of the knife. Get the length of the handle 
first, and then draw the uj>right blade. 

(3) The blade, which is half open, moves in a quarter-circle from the handle. 
(Fig. 4.) The blade is pointed at the end. The knife is not straight at the back, 
but it is more curved at the base of the blade than the blade itself. 

(3) The handle is dark. Shade this firmly with Strokes along, rather than 
down. Draw the little circles for the screws. (Fig. 5.} 




LESSON 31 

PAPER TRUMPET 
(Britsh^ 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 1 1 in. Paints : vermilion, crimson lake, French blue, 

gamboge. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Trumpet placed on easel tray with sheet of white paper behind it. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7 in. (not shorter). 

(1) The paper trumpet has a yellow wood mouthpiece and blending colours 
of plum, blue, yellow, crimson, and green. It is a long shape, small at one end 
and wide at the other. This ksson is intended for brush-work, but if it is too 
difiicult draw the shape lightly with the pencil. Do not make the lines spread 
out too much. Draw a line across top and bottom. The mouthpiece is shaped, 
and curves in to the neck of the trum{>et. Draw these two little side curves, or 
notches, and the division across between the wood and paper. The bottom 
line of the trumpet is curved a little. 

(2) To paint the mouthpiece mix a bright yellow with a very little red on 
the palette and paint downward. 

(3) Then for the top colour, which is a rich plum or purple, mix a lot of 
crimson lake with a little blue and paint a small part. Wash the brush and 
take up French blue and paint it clearly (leaving a space). CleLn the brush and 
mix vermilion and gamboge. Next use gamboge by itself; then mix a good 
green with gamboge and French blue; next French blue, and lastly crimson 
lake. Always leave space between colours. (Fig. i.) 

(4) The next stage is to blend or mix the colours together. This is easy. 
Clean the brush, and with clear water wash over the spaces or divisions left 
between the colours. The tints will blend. When the colours are dry make 
the outside of the trumpet firm with little strokes of clear yellow. (Fig. 2.) 

Unless spaces are left between the rich colours the tints will run togethei in 
one mass. 

O 
0 





LESSON 32 

TOY (CELLULOID) FISH 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 1 1 in. by 9 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Celluloid fish placed on table or easel tray in full side-view of class. 
If the class is large and the fish small the model should be placed on a 
table (at eye-level) between gangways. 

Size of Drawing. 8 in. (or longer). 

(1) A fish is an oblong shape, and will therefore fit into a figure marked 
out with long and short lines. (Fig. 1 .) The thickest part is in the centre. Then 
it slopes from the centre to the tail. It slopes more sharply to the nose. The 
tail is curved, sloping upward and fimshing in two points. 

(2) Draw the mouth open with a line curved from the nose Then draw 
the round eye and the shape of the gills in a large curve. The scales of the fish 
lie in little curves, lapping over each other. (Fig. 1.) They curve towards the 
tail. Note that the mouth is not pointed as shown in Fig. ia. The upper part 
forms a bigger curve than the lower. (Figs, ib, ic.) Draw the edges of the fins 
lightly. Fins are very delicate shapes. (Fig. 2.) 

When drawing fish children often make a mistake by drawing the upper 
and lower parts of the mouth in the same way, not noticing that they are totally 
different shapes. (Fig. ia.) 



The Mermaid’s Lcxiketb 
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LESSON 33 

BANANA 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, gj in. by 6 in. Paints: gamboge, vermilion, crimson lake, 
French blue, sepia. Brush, water. 

Model. Banana placed on easel tray, or suspended with black thread in front 
of white paper or cloth. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6^ in. (or longer). 

(1) This lesson can be regarded as pure brush-work and drawn with pale 
yellow tint, but a pencil may be used if the brush is too difficult. Draw with the 
pencil very lightly. A banana is a curved shape. Draw it from end to end, 
and in big, sweeping lines. Keep it thick. (Fig. i.) At the top (right) it is flat 
or squarish. The other end is rounded. There is a little ribbed shape right 
down the centre of the banana. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) Cover the whole with a good mixture of yellow (use gamboge). (Fig. 4.) 
While the yellow is wet mix gamboge and vermilion anti paint over the whole 
shape once more. Mix gamboge and French blue, and paint the lowest part 
with green. 

(3) Wait for it to dry. Mix sepia with a little crimson lake for the dark 
stalk. Paint the red marking on the right end and on the tip wj^h crimson lake. 
For the darkest parts (at both ends) mix sepia with French blue and paint it 
in sharp strokes. (Fig. 2.^ 





LESSON 34 

TOY (TIN) MOTOR-CAR 

(PENaL) 

Materials. Paper, 7^ in. by 6 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. As these toy motor-cars are small it will be necessary to distribute 
one to every pupil. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 4^ in. 

( 1 ) A motor-car is box-like in shape. Draw a long-shap>ed box with flattened 
ends and sharp corners; draw also two round wheels at the comers. The 
centre of the wheel is level with the base, 01 bottom edge, of the car. Draw 
a line for the ground. Both wheels must rest on this line. 

(2) The centre of the motor-car lies just behind the little window. Draw 
the shape of the window, and then a little distance to the left of the window 
draw the straight front line of the motor and its little hood. (Fig. 1 .) Rub away 
the upper line, and draw the straight line of the bonnet. The back part of the 
car is curved. Slice off the points. The base of the car is flat, but it curves up 
to the front wheel. 

(3) The small windows are at the same level as the window at which the 
driver sits. Draw the pattern on the bonnet, the little cuivcd shape of the 
door, and the rims of the wheels. Shade the whole of the car with light lines. 
Shade the front and back of the car, underneath the wheels, and on the ground 
with sharp, dark lines. (Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 35 

STUFF DOLL WITH LONG LEGS 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, lo in. by 8} in. Paints: gamboge, French blue, crimson lake, 
vermilion, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. StufT doll, with long legs and small, triangular-shaped feet and stumps 
for hands, placed in sitting position with arms back on easel tray. If the 
class is large and only one doll is a\ailable, it will be necessary for the doll 
to be moved so that each group of children will have a side or profile 
view, which is essential. 

Size of Drawing. Head to feet, 6J in. ; head to hips, 4^ in. 

(1) The position of the doll is very like the position of the matchstick man 
(Book I, p. 91). One upright line represents the body, a line at right angles 
represents legs, and a line at an angle from the upright line to the ground line 
represents the arm. Draw these three lines. First examine Fig. i ; then make 
the top of the upright line a circular shape for the head : thicken out the rest 
of the same line for the body, and also thicken the line oi the legs, adding two 
curved-up shapes for the two feet. On the head is a little can; draw a sloping 
line across the head. (Fig. 2.) 

(2) Mix a rich crimson (crimson lake) for the cap and pain* it firmly. Next 
paint the arms with the same tint (but do not cover the green stripes) ; also 
paint the body and legs. Leave the green stripe unpainted down ♦he legs, and 
the foot and ankle, which arc also green. 

(3) Mix gamboge with a little French blue for the green, and paint the 
broad band of the cap, leaving a space next the red tint. Paint the green fiill 
(using a little more water, as it is a thinner material), and the hands, feet, and 
stripes down the arms and legs. When the green band and frill are dry paint 
the face with gamboge and crimson, mixed pale with a good deal of water. 

(4) The hair is carroty. Use crimson and gamboge and wait until the fac c 
is almost dry before painting. When the colours are dry paint the ground 
beneath the figure with a wash of sepia mixed with a little gamboge and blue 
and a good deal of water. (Fig. 3.) 


u« 
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LESSON 35 a 

PLAY PAGE: THE HIKERS 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 1 1 in. (or 8 in. by 5} in. for single subjects). Pencil, 
rubber. 

Model. Golliwog and long-legged doll propped on easel tray in upright posi- 
tions (if a model is required), but without attempting the positions. 

The long, straight legs and arms of the long-legged doll should be easy to 
draw after matchstick people. Body and head, legs and feet, arms and hands, 
all follow straight lines. See Lesson 35. 

Scene 1 

The play page shows the long-legged doll striding along easily, while little 
Golliwog is panting in the rear mopping his face with a handkerchief. For 
handkerchief instructions see Book III, Lesson 9 ; for the satchel sec Lesson 17 ; 
for the walking-stick see Lesson 8. 

Scene 2 

In the second part of the picture we sec that Long-legged Doll has settled the 
matter very comfortably for Golliwog by placing him in the satchel. Any other 
rendering — or, indeed, an absolutely different subject — should be permitted. 

Both Scenes 

When drawing figures in action begin by drawing the position of the whole 
figure. Draw head and body in one, arms and hands in one, legs and feet in 
one. The ground is shaded lightly. A dark shadow under feet and legs on the 
ground lends 'go’ and movement. 
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LESSON 36 
HORSESHOE 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 8^ in. by 8^ in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Horseshoe hung by piece of soft ribbon on the blackboard before a 
light brown or buff paper. 

Size of Drawing. 5^ in. by in. 

(1) The horseshoe is a round shape. Draw first a very large circle. The 
circular shape divides and parts, and the lines of the shoe curve and point 
upward (and a little outward). (Fig. i.) 

(2) Get the thickness of the shoe The inside shape of the shoe is round, 
the outside shape is pointed at the lowest part. (Fig. 2.) Mark out the holes 
for the nails on both sides. The shoe is ridged. Darken the ridge, but leave 
the nail-holes light. 

(3) Draw the ribbon from which the shoe hangs. The loops and ends fall 
on either side. Note the straightness of the upper strings pulled taut with the 
weight of the heavy horseshoe. (Fig. 3.) 
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LESSON 37 

TICKETS (RED, BLUE, MAUVE) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paints : crimson lake, Prussian blue. Brush, water, pencil. The size 
of paper will vary with the number of tickets used as models. 

Models. A number of tickets, sufficient for each pupil to have a supply, should 
be distributed round the class. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as models 

(1) First draw the tickets singly and paint. The pink tickets may have 
crimson lake with plenty of water. Use Prussian blue for the blue ticket with 
plenty of water, and for the mauve ticket mix Prussian blue with crimson lake. 
The shape is simple, the tickets are long. Draw the clipped portions and keep 
corners and angles sharp and neat. (Fig. i.) 

(2) After painting the single tickets lay one ticket over the other and paint 
the two tickets together. First paint the top ticket and then the under ticket. 
The top ticket (Fig. 2) is rose or pink; use crimson lak<*. The under ticket is 
mauve; use crimson lake with Prussian blue. Leave space between the two 
tickets or the colours will run together. When the colours are dry paint the 
shadows. The shadow on the mauve ticket is mauve, and the shadow on the 
pink ticket is pink. Merely mix more colour and use less wate % and paint the 
shape of the shadow. Do not forget to sharpen the edge, the circles, and the 
notches with a darker colour. (Fig. 3.) 

This lesson is the first introduction to the painting of shadows, and repre- 
sents the colouring of shadows in their simplest state (see pp. 242, 243). 
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LESSON 38 
UMBRELLA 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by gj in Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Long, old-fashioned umbrella with band fastened hung in front of pupils. 
Size of Drawing. Length, 6| in. 

(1) When drawing umbrellas always begin by sketching the stick from end 
to end. Begin at the top part of the handle and continue down to the very end. 

(2) Having drawn the stick, add the general shape of the folds. Draw the 
curv'e of the handle. It is half a hook, and the stick is thick. Draw the top of 
the umbrella ribs. The sides are straight almost down to the bottom neai the 
ferrule, \\hich is the small metal cap at the end of the stick. (Fig. i.) 

(3) Note the shape of the band that keeps the ribs in place. The material 
falls in scvei al folds. Shade the whole unibn lla and darken the folds under the 
band. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 39 

SKEIN OF WOOL (TWISTED^ 

^ Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 10 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Skeins of wool (one for two pupils) distributed round class. 

Size of Drawing. Length, in. 

(1) Begin, not by drawing the twist, but by noting first the length, and second 
the width, of the whole skein. A skein is a long, narrow shape ; draw this and 
widen out at the end. (Fig. 3.) Get the depth and width of the band. Add the 
top of the skein that loops and hangs on one side. Note that the divisions of the 
twist begin on one side and slope across and downward to the other side. 

(2) The end of the skein rolls up and curves back to the centre. Darken 
by shading the little band at the top. Draw some of the loops as they come 
from under the band. 

(3) Next draw some of the shapes of the wck)1 threads and the way in which 
they curve from the band and down to the first twist. 

(4) Then from under the first twist draw the lines of the threads that curve 
down to the second twist. From the second twist draw the wool as it curves 
and twists under the bottom edge and so up again to the third twist. Shade the 
wool in the first, second, and third twists. (Fig. 4.) 
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LESSON 40 

TOY (CELLULOID) FISH 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, ii in. by 9 in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, vermilion, 
French blue, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Celluloid fish placed on easel tray in full side-view of class. If the fish 
is large one model should be sufficient, provided that it is shifted for all to 
get a side-view ; otherwise several should stand on tables between gangways. 
Size of Drawing Length, 7J in. 

( 1 ) Draw an oblong shape, and then the curves. A fish is thick in the centre 
of the body and narrow at the tail. The lines slope gently from the body down 
to the tail, but more sharply down to the nose. Draw the open mouth (sec 
Lesson 32), the curves round the gill, and the round open eye; also the shape 
of the fins and pointed tail. (Fig. i.) 

(2) To get the effect of the orange-yellow colouring first mix a wash of 
gamboge, and paint the fish from head to tail. But the tail has a bluish tint. 
So while the yellow is still wet take some pure blue on the brush and paint the 
tail. When the yellow is nearly dry mix vermilion witl' a little crimson and 
gamboge on the palette and paint round the head, top the back, and fin, 
but leave the lightest parts yellow. The eye is dark. Paint it with .sepia. 
(Fig. 2.) 

LESSON 41 

BOY’S BELT 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 12 in. by 5 in. Paints: vermilion, French blue, gamboge, 
sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Belt placed on easel tray, which must be raised so the lower edge is 
visible. Otherwise the model may be placed on a table and raised to eye- 
level on boxes or books. 

Size of Drawing. LengtH of belt, M in. 

(1) First draw the length of the belt from side to side. Get the depth, or 
width, of the belt. Do not make it too wide for its length. Draw the ends. 
The buckle is an S-shape — an S lying down. Get the shape of the two metal 
loops to which the buckle is fastened. Draw the curved shapes carefully. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) The colour of the belt is a somewhat dull yellow-red. Mix vermilion 
with a little blue and paint over the whole of the bdt, but do not cover the metal 
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Boy’s Belt- Bulrush - Catkins 

buckle, the metal loops, or the stripe. For the olive green stripe mix gamboge 
and French blue and a tiny touch of sepia and paint the stripe, leaving space 
between the green strip>e and the red until the latter is almost dry. 

(3) The metal clasp is very bright. It needs only a touch of pure blue on 
the darkest part. Leave the rest white. The buckle is more yellow. Mix gam- 
boge with a very little red and green, and paint the darkest parts of the S-shape 
of the clasp. (Fig. 4.) 


LESSON 42 

BULRUSH 
(Pencii ) 

Materials. Paper, 3 in. by 10 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Bulrush with a leaf placed in tall vase or stout bottle on desk or table. 

Several rushes should be provided if the class is large. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7^ in. (not shorter). 

(1) Begin by drawing a line from the top to the end of the stalk. The rush 
is not flat. It grows in curves. 

(2) Next thicken at the stem ; then draw the shape of the velvety part of the 
rush. It grows in soft curves. At the top draw the very slender point. (Fig. 2.) 

(3) To get the soft, dark effect shade with the pencil backward and for- 
ward. The leaf is not quite as long as the rush. Draw it by beginning at the 
top. The curve of it passes down behind the stem ; thicken it out and shade. 
The top is a big, slender point. (Fig. i.) 

To extend the lesson place bulrush in other positions. 

LESSON 43 
CATKINS 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 4 in. by *14 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Twig placed in bottle or stout vase on top of table against green, brown, 
or any other solid tint to show up the delicate catkins. 

Size of Drawing. Length, g in. 

(i) The small, soft buds of the willows look very soft compared with the 
thick, sturdy shape of the twig. The stem is dark and thick, the buds fluffy and 
light. First draw the length of the twig from end to end. 
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Catkins — Toy Motor Goggles 

(i) Next find the position of the buds. (Fig. 3.) Draw the thickness of the 
stem. The buds are ball- or egg-shaped. Shade the stem with firm, dark, 
angular strokes. It grows in angles — not in one smooth stem, like that of the 
bulrush. Draw the soft, fluffy tips of the buds with soft, light touches and shade 
very gently. (Fig. 4.) 


LESSON 44 

TOY MOTOR GOGGLES 
(Bri'sh) 

Materials. Paper, g in. by 5 in Paints; Freiirh blue, gamboge. Brush, water, 
pencil. 

Model. Several pairs of toy goggles (green cardboard with blue glazed spec- 
taclc.s) distributed among the class. 

Size of Drassring. in. (actual length). 

(1) As this lesson is intended for colour and brush work the toy goggles 
may be traced. Lay them on the paper and trace lightly round with pencil. 
If drawing is preferred to tracing, get the large shape of both glasses and then 
find the centre. Curve away from the centre on both sides top and bottom. 
The glazed, or spectacle, part should be drawn first in large circles. (Fig. 1.) 

(2) Paint the ‘glass’ first. Mix French blue on the paler e with plenty of 
water and paint the ‘glasses’ carefully. For the green tint of the cardboard mix 
French blue with a good deal of gamboge. Cover the rest of the goggles. Leave 
a space round the ‘glasses,’ or the blue and green will run together. 

(3) Paint the little blue cord with the same French blue. Wipe the brush 
to a point and draw carefully. When the colours are dry, mix a darker blue 
and paint shadows under the eye-glass, and under the edge of the outside of 
the goggles. (Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 45 

TEDDY BEAR 
(Ptncil) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 9 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Teddy Bear arranged in sifting position on top of 1k)x on tabic or easel 
tray- must be side-view. 

Size of Drawing. Body length, 3.J ^ in. 

(i) Teddy Bear is made up of various rounded shapes — one round for the 
head, another more oval shape for the body, and long, eurved shapes for the 
legs. The sitting position is like the letter L. Draw an L (Fig. i), then add the 
head, body, and leg. 

(2j The snout, or nose, points upward. Draw the round car which curves 
in a loop. fFig. 2.) Next make the back straight and flat. First draw the out- 
ward curve of the body and then the inward curve near the tail. 

(3) The leg is flat on the under-side and curved on the thigh, and the foot 
has a flat sole and a big curved ‘upper.’ The front leg, or arm, begins at the 
shoulder below the neck, and it is thick at the shouldei and slightly smaller 
towards the paw. Mark the little dot of the eye and the dark spot of the snout, 

(4) To draw the soft fur work the i^encil backward and forward, and all 
over the shape. (Figs. 3 and 4.) Then darken the centre. (Fi;. 5.) This gives 
the soft, furry effect with light edges (like the soft, fluffy catkins). Shade the 
ground firmly with long strokes of the pencil. (Fig, 6.) 



Shadoiv* 
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LESSON 46 

ABACUS 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6^ in. by 8^ in. Paints: French blue, gamboge, crimson 
lake. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Abacus, half hidden by paper, placed on easel tray or on table-top. 

The model must be at eye-level and have a light background. 

Size of Drawing. 4I in. by in. 

(1) The beads on the frame are a little like berries on a twig. First draw 
the square shape of the frame and its covering of paper. 

(2) Then draw the three sides of the frame — two uprights and one cross-piece. 
Next draw the bars that stretch from side to side. There are three. (Fig. 2.) 

(3) Eight beads are on each bar, and they run in couples — two blue, two 
green, two red, etc. Draw the beads. Keep them even and central on the bar. 

(4) It will be easier to paint the green on each bar first, and the yellow 
beads second. (Fig. 3.) Mix the blue, yellow, red, and green very freshly and 
paint each bead carefully. Leave lightest light unpainted. (Mix a green with 
a good deal of yellow and a little blue.) 

(5) The frame is a red-brown. Mix crimson with a little j^llow and blue. 

Paint firmly up to the edge. ^ 

(6) The paper wrapping is a light yellowish-brown. Mix yellow with a 
little blue and paint with a good deal of water; before it is quite dry paint the 
definite folds with sharp strokes of the brush dipped into blue paint. (Fig. i.) 

Part of the framework has been purposely hidden. The whole frame, with 
the many rows of small beads, is rather confusing. If the teacher prefers to use 
the abacus without wrapping, (6) should be omitted and (3) and (4) repeated. 

LESSON 47 

BERRIES OF BRIAR ROSE 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 6 in. Paints: vermilion, crimson laJce, gamboge, 
French blue, sepia. Brush, water. 

Models. Twigs ^tributed round the class, or a couple of twigs in jars or pots 
on tops of tables — close to the class. 

Siae of Drawing. Same size as modd. 
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Berries of Briar Rose -Buttonhook 

(1) This should be an exercise in brush-work. If it is too difficult draw 
lightly with pencil, and try to paint after almost rubbing out the lines. 

(2) Draw the two berries together. Begin with the nearest one. Then draw 
the berry that is behind. One berry looks far more round than the other. 

(3) The two stems of the berries are different. One is much thicker than 
the other, and the third twig ends in a pointed bud. While drawing the stout 
little twig note that it is all angles. It does not grow in smooth curves. (Fig. 6.) 

(4) Draw the round shape with a brush full of red (vermilion and crim- 
son) and then add the pear-shaped top. (Fig. 4.) Leave the shiny bright light 
unpainted. The stems are thick and strong. 

(5) The stems are not so thick near the berries as at the other end. There 
are several colours in the stem. For the green mix gamboge and French blue, 
and for the brown part of the stem mix red and yellow. Paint the little dark 
‘caps’ on the top with sepia mixed with a little crimson ; leave a space between 
‘caps’ and stem, or the colours will run together and the shape be lost. Paint 
the dark parts of the twig with sepia and blue. (Fig. 5.) 


LESSON 48 

BUTTONHOOK 

(Penctl) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 10 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. As this is a small object more than one model should be provided. 
Otherwise the buttonhook should hang (by means of pins) over paper. 
It should be shifted if the class is large. Light must come from one side 
if shadow is to be drawn. 

Size of Drawing. 5^ in. or same size as model. 

(1) Begin by drawing the straight, upright line. (Fig. i.) Next widen out 
the shaft at the top and the large met^ loop of the handle. When drawing 
the small hook remember to leave sufficient space for the button to pass. 
(Fig. 2.) 

(2) If a strong light is coming from one side there will be a strong shadow. 
The shadow follows the shape of the button hook. Having shaded and drawn 
the buttonhook, next draw the dark shadows under the hook — down the side 
of the stem, round the loop (on one side), and inside the loop (on the other side). 
Draw firmly with the pencil, but do not dig into the paper. (Fig. 3.) 
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LESSON 49 

CHILD’S SOCK 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6^ in. by lo in. Paints: gamboge, French blue. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. Child’s sock pinned to blackboard over white paper. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6^ in. 

(1) The sock, which is blue with a yellow pattern, is very simple to draw. 
Begin by looking at the whole shape. It has a long, narrow shape for the leg 
and a short, thick, curved shape for the foot. But the top of the sock slopes 
inward. Curve or slope the line. Make the toe shape very round, and draw 
the curiously contracted heel. 

(2) The band of the sock is yellow. This is the lightest part. Always paint 
the lightest part first. Mix a clear yellow (with gamboge) and cover the whole 
of the sock. Next mix a clear blue (French blue), and when the yellow is dry- 
ing paint over all with the blue — but leave the narrow band of yellow, (Fig. i .) 
When the yellow band is dry wipe the brush to a point and draw narrow stripes 
with blue. Also, when dry draw the little ribs on the sock and under the band 
with a darker blue. (Fig. 2.) 

If the colour of the model given varies alter (2) accordingly, but the instruc- 
tion about painting the pale shade first and the darker tint afterwards should 
be followed. 


LESSON 50 

CHILD’S WOOLLEN GLOVE 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 10 in. Paints: crimson lake, vermilion, gamboge. 
Brush, water, pencil. • 

Model. Child’s glove pinned on to blackboard over sheet of white paper. 

Sice of Drawing. Length, 6^ in. 

(1) Begin at the top; draw the width, then the long gauntlet (in fairly 
straight lines), then the hand and fingers in one large curve. (Fig. 5.) Next 
shape the rounded top of the glove and the curve of the glove at the wrist. 
Draw the division and slope, and the tips of each finger. The thumb reaches 
to the begitating of the first finger. It starts in a large curve. 
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Child’s Woollen Glove -Soles of Shoe 

(2) To blend the colour stripe at the top of the gauntlet mix a rich brown 
with crimson lake and yellow (for the dark stripe). (Fig. 3.) Then leave a space. 
Mix orange tint with vermilion and gamboge. For the next stripe use gamboge 
alone. With a clean brushful of water paint between the stripes and so let the 
colours mingle. 

(3) For the glove mix yellow with crimson lake, and use plenty of water. 
Paint freely and loosely. This helps to give the soft, loose effect of wool. When 
the glove is dry paint the darker parts, or shadows — under thumb, finger-tips, 
etc. — with the same mixture, but richer. (Fig. 4.) 

If the colour varies in the model given alter (2) and (3) accordingly. But 
this method of painting a stripe (with blended colours) should be followed. 


LESSON 51 

SOLES OF SHOE 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 15 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Soles, fastened to paper bag, pinned to blackboard over white paper 
and placed at eye-level. A large class will require two models. 

Size of Drawing, Length, 1 1^ in. 

(1) To understand the somewhat peculiar shape of a sole it is best to com- 
pare it with the brown paper bag (or wrapping). It is long, narrow, upright, 
and oblong. 

(2) The upper part is larger than the lower part, or heel. It resembles the 
shape of a huge spoon. Begin by drawing the large, spoon-shaped curve. 
It is flat on one side; then it slopes up to the top and comes round in a sharp 
curve back to the centre band. Draw the width of the band. The;; add the 
smaller curve of the heel. ,(Fig. i.) 

(3) Shade the band lightly, with dark downward lines. Darken the band 
and sharpen the edge of the soles. Draw the little light seam that runs round 
the rim of the sole. If the light is bright there will be a shadow on one side. 
Darken this shadow. (Fig. 2.) 

It is extremely helpful to place the light grey sole against the brown bag, 
as it gives two shades. 
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LESSON 52 

BUTTERFLIES 

(Brush) 

Materials. Large sheet, 9 in. by 10 in., according to the number of drawings. 
Paints: gamboge, French blue, Prussian blue, crimson lake, vermilion, 
sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. If it is not possible to borrow a box with a few simple specimens there 
are several other ways of providing a model, though none is so good. 
Butterflies painted on china are simple and suitable. Transfers also are 
very useful. These should be fastened on paper and distributed to the 
class. Butterflies being small, models must always be displayed very close 
to the pupils — on their own desks or on tables in gangways. 

(1) The chief thing to remember when drawing a butterfly is to begin with 
the body. (It is very usual to ignore this, because of the attractive colour of 
the wings.) First draw the body and then add the wings. (Fig. i.) The body 
forms the centre, and the wings spread on both sides, being widest at the top 
and smaller at the bottom. It is better to draw the two wings as one, dividing 
them afterwards. 

(2) When painting the wings try to keep the colours very pure {ue,^ do not 
mix tints together more than necessary). Mix blue with a little dash of crimson 
lake for the blue butterfly. (Fig. 2 . ) When it is dry add the little brown markings 
of sepia, also a little red. The body too is sepia. 

(3) Begin the bright yellow butterfly (Fig. 4) in the same way. First paint 
the body and next the wings. It is a pure yellow (gamboge with water, but no 
other colour). Use plenty of paint. The body is painted with sepia (and a 
little water), but leave space between this and the wings. When dry add a 
touch of blue to the yellow and near the body. 

(4) The china butterfly painted on china) (Fig. 7) is very simple to 
draw. With pale yellow paint the centre almost up to the edge of the wings. 
For the edge of the wing use pure blue, and spread almost, but not quite, to 
the yellow. (Fig. 6.) 

(5) For the white butterfly (painted from a specimen) (Fig. 5) a background 
is needed. Paint the butterfly on and near the body with a very litde yellow 
mixed with blue. A good brushful of clear French blue should be used for the 
background, which must be painted very carefully behind the white wings. 

(6) The transfer butterfly (Fig. 3) is first drawn with pencil; start with 
the b^y and add the wings. The whole of the wing is painted with yellow 
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Butterflies — Flowering Grass 

(mixed with little red). The body is sepia. When the wings are dry add a 
little sepia for the top of them and the eye, and for the splash of golden brown 
mix yellow and a little crimson. Lastly, for the background, which is a soft 
green, mix blue with a good deal of yellow and plenty of water. 

These instructions apply to the simple drawing of all winged insects. 


LESSON 53 
FLOWERING GRASS 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 12 in. Paints: gamboge, Prussian blue. Brush, 
water, pencil. 

Model. Several pieces of flowering grass distributed among class, or one large 
flowering grass pinned on blackboard or standing in jug on table. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 10 in. (same size as model). 

(1) Plants seldom grow perfectly straight: they usually curve a little to the 
left or right. Try to draw a straight line as long as the grass. If a ruler is held 
upright against the grass the curves will be noticed. Begin by getting the curve 
of the grass. (Fig. 2.) Next draw the flowering part. Each ‘Sower’ is pointed. 
One side is flattish, the other more curved. The stem that holds it is very 
slender. Draw first the shape of the biggest flower (the lowest on the stem), 
then the second flower, and so on. Draw the little rush shape and the stalk, 
and trace the stalk right to the stem. 

(2) The whole of this should be drawn with a pointed brush and a pale 
green or yellow paint. Paint the entire grass. While the flowering parts are 
still wet add light green to the lightest part and blue to the darkest part. 

When the grass is dry paint the darker part with plenty of blue and a little 
yellow — under-lcaf, back of leaf, and side of stem. (Fig. i.) 

Grasses have a wonderful delicacy and grace. The lines are delicate, but 
it must not be forgotten that they are firm. Paint with a brush pointed but full 
of colour. 
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LESSON 54 

SMALL FRUIT KNIFE 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 3J in. by 10 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Several knives distributed among class, or supported on tables between 
gangways at eye-level. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 7 in. 

(1) The fruit knife is not quite straight. It bends a little forward from the 
handle. Draw first, however, a long, narrow shape. (Fig. 2.) Divide off the 
handle, and draw the band. Then draw the slope of the knife. The top of 
the knife is rounded. 

(2) Shade the blade very lightly (down strokes are best), and draw the 
ribs in the band. The handle is darker. Shade this more firmly, and round 
off the end. (Fig. i.) 


LESSON 55 

DUTCH DOLL (WALKING POSITION) 

(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 6^ in. by 8 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Wooden doll placed on easel tray in front of white paper. Two models 
will be necessary if the class is lai^e, as all must have side-view. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6| in. 

(1) The doll is not unlike the matchstick figures. It is wooden and very 
angular. (See Book III, Lesson 10.) As with the matchstick, draw the head 
and body in one — sloping forward and continuing downward with the straight 
line of the leg. Then add the other leg stretching forward in a big stride. The 
left arm swings backward in a straight line. (Fig. 3.) 

(2) Next draw the large, round shape of the head. It is flat on the top. 
The neck is small, and thcT shoulder curves out. The body is almost straight, 
but the front line slopes in to the waist. Draw the waist-line and the wedge- 
shape of the hip. Both legs are straight as far as the knees; then comes the 
little joint, and the legs are straight to the curve of the foot. 

(3) Shade the hair with dark lines. Note the little speck of a nose, the 
curve of the eye, and the patch of cheek colour. Shade the whole lightly. 
Make the ground dark under the feet (this makes the figure appear to move). 
(Fig. 4.) 
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LESSON 56 

STRINGS OF BEADS 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 4 in. by 9 in. Paints : vermilion, crimson lake, French blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. String of beads pinned at eye-level on blackboard over white paper. 

If the class is large more than one string should be provided. 

Siae of Drawing. Length, 6^ in. 

(1) These beads are very varied in shape — long, narrow, round, cubic (or 
square), and egg-shaped. As the shades are so different, first make a pencil 
drawing, shading the darker-coloured ones. (Fig. 3.) This preliminary pencil 
sketch will make the painting a great deal easier. Besides, the shape having 
been drawn, it will be easy to do the coloured drawing with the brush from the 
beginning. 

(2) When painting beads remember to leave the brightest parts, the litde 
spots of light, unpainted. (Fig. 2.) 

(3) For the first large mauve bead mix blue and crimson lake. (Mauve is 
a pale purple.) 

(4) For the pale yellow bead mix gamboge with a little blue and paint 
with a good deal of water. For the next mauve beads repeat (3). 

(5) The red tubular bead is painted with vermilion mixed with a little 
crimson. For the round greenish beads use blue and a little yellow (and plenty 
of water). In painting the string use blue with a very little yellow. (Fig. i.) 


LESSON 57 

SMALL BAG WITH DRAW-STRINGS 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 7 in. Paints: crimson lake, Prussian blue, gamboge. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Bag hung up over white paper on blackboard. If the bag is small and 
the class lai:ge more than one bag should be provided. Light must come 
from one side. 

Sise of Drawing. 4 in. by 4 in. 

(1) This should be used as brush-drawing. If it is too difficult begin with 
light lines drawn with pencil. (Fig. 4.) To paint the shape of the bag with the 
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Small Bag— Toy Reins 

brush use pale yellow, and continue without waiting for this to dry. For the 
pale mauve colour of the bag mix crimson lake with Prussian blue and paint 
firmly, leaving the edges of the folds unpainted or very light, as they catch the 
light. (Fig. 6.) Paint the little silk edging with pale yellow. Do not let the 
yellow mix with the mauve of the bag, leave space between. 

(a) When nearly, if not quite, dry, paint the folds of the bag. To make a 
darker and richer colour use the same colours — crimson lake and Prussian 
blue — but more thickly. Try to copy the shape of the shadows. 

(3) Add a little blue to the yellow edging (when dry) for the thin shadow. 
Use yellow and red and Prussian blue to paint the ccutls. (Fig. 5.) 

Should the colour of the bag given as model be different alter the instruc- 
tions accordingly, but the order of painting light and shade will still be the 
siuiie. 


LESSON 58 

TOY REINS ON CARD 
(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 14 in. by 7 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. The C2ird placed on easel tray at eye-level. 

Size of Drawing. 12 in. by 3 in. 

(1) The shape of the card is helpful. Draw the long, narrow shape, and then 
find its centre. This is where the centre part of the reins is fixed. (Fig. i.) In 
the centre is an ornament, a four-sided or diamond shape. Draw the ornament 
(Fig. 3) ; then draw the reins that stretch out on both sides. They are not as 
deep or as wide as the ornament. They curve upward and backward and are 
fastened to the card above. 

(2) Draw the reins on both sides. Next find the position of the bells. There 
are three. They are not round, but square in shape, and have four little folded 
flaps. (Fig. 4.) After dra\\^ the centre bell add the circular piece of leather 
with its rounded points. Shade this. It will make the bell look brighter. 
(Fig. 5.) Draw the buckle partly hidden on the left of the card. Draw the 
whole of the square metal firame and the point; then rub out die parts hiddoi 
by the rein. Draw the two buttons of leather on the ornament. Also draw the 
cords that tie the leather to the card. Sharpen the shadows under the reins and 
keep the edges very smooth. (Fig. 2.) 
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LESSON 59 
CATHERINE WHEEL 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 3J in. by 3J in. Paints: gamboge, French blue, Prussian blue, 
crimson lake. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Small white fireworks are best fastened to coloured cardboard. Several 
should be supplied and placed on easels at eye-level. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

(1) The Catherine wheel is easy to draw if the whole circle is first sketched. 
(Fig. I.) Begin by drawing the small blue end and its long shape, and con- 
tinue tracing round the wheel that winds three times (the circle each time 
getting smaller). In the centre is a little round card. Across the wheel is a 
band that holds it tightly together. 

(2) Mix a bright blue (use French blue and a little crimson), and paint the 
blue twist of paper. For the white spirals mix a little pale blue and paint the 
divisions, but leave the white centre unpainted. Next mix yellow and blue and 
paint the centre green. The band is pink. Use crimson lake with a little water, 
but leave a white space at the edge of the band. When dry paint the whole 
of the background with a wash of gamboge and water. (Fig. 2.) 

LESSON 60 

TUBULAR FIREWORK 
(Brush) 

Materiak. Paper, 7 in. by 5 in. Paints: crimson lake, French blue, sepia. 

Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Model arranged as in Lesson 59. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 5 in. 

(1) This firework is a long, tubular shape with an upright and smtdler tube 
fixed in the top centre. Draw the long, narrow shape. The ends are slightly 
curved. Draw the upright piece with its little twist of paper. (Fig. 3.) The 
dark band lies behind the upright tube on the right. Draw the curved lines. 

(2) The whole of the lower tubular shape should be painted with crimson 
and plenty of water. Mix blue and crimson for the upright tube. 

(3) When the pink wrapping is dry paint the dark pattern with seiua, leaving 
the pink beneath. 
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LESSON 61 

SKITTLE 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 3 in. by 8 in. Paints: gamboge, vermilion, crimson lake, 
French blue. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. A number of skittles distributed round the class and stood upright on 
desks between every two pupils. 

Siae of Drawing. Length, 5^ in. 

(1) A skittle is an upright shape, long and narrow. The model is pale 
yellow with stripes of red and blue. Draw it just as if it had straight sides, then 
divide it up into its various shapes — from the rounded top and ridge it curves 
inward, then swells out again, curves once more into the middle or waist, swells 
out once more, and continues straight to the base. (Fig. i.) 

(2) The skitde is light in colour. Make a delicate tint with gamboge and a 
little vermilion, and paint the whole skittle with plenty of water, but do not 
cover the light streak as in Fig. i. It will appear flat. Leave the light as in 
Fig. 2. 

(3) When the all-over colour is dry paint the bright stripes, etc. Mix crim- 
son for the cap and the ridge beneath. For the first band use bright French blue 
and for the next band crimson. French blue is the colour for the third band, 
and red for the lowest and last band. 




LESSON 62 

OIL-CAN 

(PENCaL) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 9 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Tin oil-can with long spout placed on easel tray in front of light paper 
at eye-level. All must have a side-view. If the class is large two models 
should be provided. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 6 in. 

(1) The oil-can itself is square. At the top and at one side is a long, bent 
piece of metal with a screw top. Draw the square and then the upright part. 
(Fig. I.) This long spout is smallest at the top and widens down to the can. 
It fits into a rim. Draw the edge of the screw that covers the top of the 
oil-can. 

(2) Draw the circular dent in the middle and shade it very lightly. Shade 
the can. Leave the dent lighter. At the bottom edge of the oil-can is a rim of 
projecting edge; draw this firmly and make the lines dark beneath. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 63 

TOY SWORD IN SCABBARD 
(PENaL) 

Materials. Paper, 13 in. by 14 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Toy tin sword in scabbard, with the belt loosely twisted, placed on 
easel tray. All must have a side-view or the drawing of the hilt will be too 
difficult. Two swords should be provided if the class is very large. 

Sice of Drawing. Length, 9 in. 

(1) The sword is very long, with a gentle curve from the handle to the end 
of the scabbard. Hold a 'ruler or any straight object against it and the sword 
will seem more curved. Draw the leng^th of the sword and sheath from the 
handle to the lowest part. 

(2) Next draw the hilt (or handle) and the piece of metal that curves out 
to protect or shield the hand and then turns back again in a flat, but twisted 
shape. (Fig. 4.) The hilt is thickest in the middle. Shade the hilt. Next draw 
the strap. It crosses the sheath seven times, always sloping downward. Shade 
the bands. Draw the little angular piece at Ae very end of the sheaA. (Fig. 3.) 
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LESSON 64 

PING-PONG MAN 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 7 in. Paints : vermilion, crimson lake, French blue, 
gamboge. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. The ping-pong man (the body is of turned wood, and the arms arc 
magnetized metal) placed in full front view on easel tray. The model 
must be moved so that all may have front view. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 4 in. 

(1) First of all draw the small, round ball; then mark a line down the 
middle, and add the rounded shape of the body. The body is widest where 
the two metal bars extend. It shapes in little curves, and the curves get smaller 
and smaller towards the feet (or pedestal). (Fig. i.) The pedestal spreads out 
as wide as the widest part of the body above. 

(2) To paint the face mix vermilion with a little gamboge, but do not 
cover the small, round eyes. For the bright green body, etc., mix French blue 
with gamboge and paint firmly. (Fig. 2.) The arms are metal ; use a little 
sepia mixed with blue. 

(3) When the face is dry paint the little round pink dot for the nose with 
crimson lake, and also the two little dots (one mounted upon the other) that form 
the mouth. The waves of dark hair should be painted with the point of the brush 
dipped in sepia; the dark part of the eye also should be treated in this way, 
leaving the ‘whites’ of the eye uncovered. When the body colour is dry mix 
a darker green with the same tint and paint the divisions or shadows of the 
curves. (Fig. 3.) 

Little figures with ping-pong heads are very popular. The heads are usually 
very much alike, but the shape of the bodies varies exceedingly. If this is the 
case follow (i) and the first part of (3), altering the rest accordingly. 
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LESSON 65 

CHINA OWL (SALT. OR PEPPER-POT) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 7 in. Paints: vermilion, crimson lake, gamboge, 
French blue, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. These china models are usually small. If it is not possible to provide 
more than one it should be moved from one place to another, so that 
all may have a full front view. The model should be placed on an easel 
tray. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 4 in. 

(1) The little china figure is made of several rounded shapes, something like 
a round jar with screw cap. Draw the body first, because it is the biggest shape ; 
then add the round head, flat top, and small pedestal. (Fig. i .) Mark the centre 
of the head and draw two large circles like spectacles, and within these circles 
two small circles for the eyes. Between the two spectacle shapes draw the small, 
pointed beak. (Figs. 2, 3.) 

(2) Make the body very round. Draw the inner line of each little arm. 
This is curved. Draw the curved lines of the collar and also the small point 
of the shirt-front. Now draw the lapels, tracing down from the collar and 
curving up into the cuffs of the sleeves. Draw the curve of tli«, waistcoat from 
side to side. Draw the division between the very short legs. 

(3) Start at the top for painting. Begin by painting the top of the head 
— sepia mixed with a little gamboge. For the round yellow eye take up a little 
gamboge with a good deal of water. When the yellow is dry paint the centre 
orange, mixing crimson and gamboge. Mix sepia and French blue for the 
beak. To paint the green coat mix gamboge with a little French blue. For the 
waistcoat and tie use pure vermilion with not much water. This will give a 
rich effect. 

(4) The white trousers should be left unpainted, but paint the shadow 
shapes. To paint the shadow under the body and between the legs use French 
blue with plenty of water. The colour is pale. For the pedestal or stand mix 
sepia with French blue and gamboge. (Fig. 4.) 
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LESSON 66 

SYCAMORE SEEDS 

(PENaL) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 8 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Models. There should be a sufficient number to distribute round the class. 

Size of Drawing. Same as life, 

(i) The seed-vessels of the sycamore are beautifully shaped; each seed is 
furnished with a widespread wing and enclosed in a woody case that closely 
resembles a large bead. Sometimes two seeds are joined firmly together, but 
others are single. When drawing the two seeds and the wings spread out on 
both sides begin with the centre and then draw the lines curving out. (Fig. i.) 

(z) Next shape the beads, and then from the beads extend the rib, or edge, 
of the wing. (Fig. z.) Many of the wings are flat on one side and curved on 
the other. Draw the loops which enclose the seed and then continue with 
the line curving and spreading outward and downward. (Fig. 4.) The stem 
comes from the centre of the two beads. (Fig. 3.) Draw several seed-pods 
singly and also one or two together. 

The shape of the twigs is curious. Make all curves of twig and stem firmly 
connected. Never leave a space between twig and seed-pod. 


LESSON 67 

LARGE KEY 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 4} in. by 8 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. As a large key is difficult to draw a couple or so should be provided 
and circulated to enable the pupils to make a rough tracing. 

Size of Drawing. Same size as model. 

( I ) Lay the key flat on> paper. Only the outside shape should be attonpted. 
(z) When the key is removed make the shaft quite straight. (Fig. 5.) Add 
the curves and ridges later. Having made the shaft straight, draw the flat oval 
(or egg-shape) of the ring at the top. (Fig. 6.) 

(3) Next draw the key itself that sticks out on one side, not unlike a flag, 
for it is square in shape. Lastly draw the zigzag shape of the key that fits into 
the lock. Shade the whole key with downward lines. Keep the edges smooth 
and darken under the ring, the edge of the key, and the end of shaft. (Fig. 7.) 
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LESSON 68 

JAPANESE PAPER KITE 
(Brush) 

Materiab. Paper, 7 in. by is in. Paints: gamboge, crimson lake, vermilion, 
Prussian blue, French blue, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. The blackboard should be covered with a white sheet and pegged at 
eye-level. Against this the kite may be pinned, the tail fastened up. 

Size of Drawing. Length, g in. 

(1) When drawing a many-pointed object it is easier to begin by shaping 
out a square. Add the six points afterward. (Fig. i.) Next draw the curved 
line of the tail, and then the paper tags and the tail. 

(2) To paint the paper kite mix Prussian blue with French blue, take up 
plenty of water, and paint freely, not covering the lightest parts (on the ribs 
and framework). Refer to Book III, Lesson 26, for the way to paint paper. 

(3) The tassels are painted lightly with crimson lake. To get the thin papery 
effect of the end tassel, mix a clear wash of bright yellow (gamboge) and paint 
it freely and lightly. (Fig. 3.) When the yellow is dry mix crimson lake with a 
litde gamboge and draw the dark parts, divisions, and under-strips of paper. 
(Fig. 4.) Remember to get the ends of the tassel and the tag.- flat and square. 

(4) To paint the litde narrow striped tags draw the shape of the stripes 
with pencil or brush (with pale colour), and paint each litde stripe, cleaning 
the brush each time and leaving a space between each stripe. The green stripe 
is French blue mixed with gamboge, the mauve is crimson mixed with Prussian 
blue, while the yellow, red, and blue are pure colours. The string of the kite 
is drawn with yellow, to which blue is added for the darker part. Finish the 
kite with sharp touches of the brush of dark blue. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 69 

CELLULOID RATTLE ON LONG HANDLE 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 13 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, French blue. 
Brush, water, pencil. 

Model, Ratde suspended from cotton or thread in front of blackboard and 
white paper at eye-levd. 

Size of Drawing. Loigth, 9^ in. 
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Celluloid Rattle — Metal Toasting-fork 

(i) Begin by drawing the stem; then draw the large ball lightly. The ball 
is not an exact round. It flattens a litde near the rim, or ridge. (Fig. 6.) 

(z) Mix yellow gamboge with a litde crimson lake, and paint the stem 
lighdy. The stem gets thicker near the ball and loops in a curve that twists 
round the stem. 

(3) The small cap at the base is pink. Mix crimson lake with a litde blue. 
For the dark blue ball use plenty of water and take up a brushful of French 
blue and a litde crimson lake and paint in a large half>circle. See Lesson 10. 
Leave the ridge. Paint the other side with the same colour. For the ridge use 
light blue. Take up a rich blue of the same tint and paint the darker circular 
shape behind the ridge, and the dark shadow on the near side of the ridge. 
Blend the colour gradually into the background by using less water and painting 
very gendy. (Fig. 5.) 


LESSON 70 

METAL TOASTING-FORK WITH TWISTED HANDLE 

(Penctl) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 16 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Toasting-fork placed on easel tray in front of sheet of white paper 
raised on box so that all can see the prongs. 

Size of Drawing. Length, in. 

(i) Begin by getting on to paper the whole, not part, of the model. Draw 
the full length from handle to prong-tips. Try to keep the handle straight. 

(z) The handle is very long. The prongs of the fork are, by comparison, 
short. Draw the ‘outside’ shape of the four prongs first. (Fig. i.) Slope off the 
side-lines, and draw the top that curves down to the stem, or handle. 

(3) Make the shaft thicker by adding side-lines. The twisted stem is like 
the twist of a rope. Note the twisted skein of wool in Lesson 39 and the 
market basket handle 'in Lesson 74. These can be drawn with short strokes 
across. 

(4) Get the curve of the prongs. Draw the points carefully with a well- 
pointed pencil. Add the small flat loops by which the fork hangs, (fig. ii) 
Note that the long, thin fork throws a long, thin shadow. Draw the shape of 
the shadow and add any dark lines. 
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LESSON 71 

GOFFERING IRON OR CURLERS 
(Pencil) 

Materials. Paper, 6 in. by 13 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Goffering iron or curling tongs placed on easel tray in front of white 
paper and raised on box so that all can see the looped handles. If the class 
is large two irons should be provided. 

Size of Drawing. Length, g} in. 

(1) The goffering iron, or curling tongs, has a very long, pointed end, a 
long handle, and loops for finger and thumb. Draw the long upright line, and 
then add the thumb- and finger-holes. (Figs. 3, 1.) Next thicken out the centre 
part. 

(2) Draw the division down the centre ; the tips are slightly rounded. The 
blades, or prongs, get much thicker near the holes. 

(3) These rings are covered with thread. Draw some of the threads in the 
dark part, hiding the holes. Draw the lines sharply between the two prongs. 
(Fig. 2.) 

If goffering irons are not procurable substitute large office scissors and alter 
(2) and (3). 



Who tore the Mat? 
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LESSON 72 

TWO SINGLE EARLY VICTORIAN FIGURES 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5 in. by 8 in. Paints : crimson lake, French blue, gamboge, 
sepia. Brush, water. 

Model. The small figure hung over white cloth and pinned to blackboard. If 
the class is lai^e the figure should be moved for all to see. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 6^ in. (same as figure). 

(1) This lesson is intended for pure brush-work: the shapes are simple and 
definite, and even if not drawn very correctly will still give the effect of a 
figure. 

(2) Draw the shape with pale yellow, as this colour will blend with all the 
other colours. Begin with the bonnet. Draw the top of the bonnet — the curved 
front and fiat back. Next draw the little curved shape of the body, and at the 
waist slope out the line back and front to represent the widely spread skirts. 
From under the skirt draw the straight little leg and the wedge-shaped foot 
beneath. 

(3) Next paint the bonnet with a bright green. Mix French blue with a 
good deal of gamboge, and paint boldly. Leave the ribbon band unpainted. 
For the bodice and the skirt mix crimson lake and French blue and fill the 
brush, spreading it firmly and using plenty of water. 

(4) The leg has a little shadow under the skirt. Paint this with pure blue, 
leaving a space between the edge of the plum-coloured skirt and the panta- 
lette. For the black shoes mix sepia and crimson lake and French blue. Paint 
thickly — t.s., with litde water. The flaxen plait is coloured with pale yellow 
— gamboge mixed well with water. The fichu is French blue (painted when the 
bodice is dry), and the flowers in the posy and on the bonnet are painted with 
gamboge, crimson lake, and a little blue. 

The second figure shows the reversed position. The stitching comes on the 
near side of the skirt, and the posy on the far side of the figure. Follow the 
instructions in (2), (3), and (4). 
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LESSON 73 

TWO EARLY VICTORIAN FIGURES (GROUPED) 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, lo in. by 7 in. Paints: crimson lake, French blue, gamboge, 
sepia. Brush, water. 

Models. The two figures are drawn from a single model, which is unpinned and 
reversed. But as it is necessary to reverse it for drawing so that both figures arc 
drawn on paper before beginning the colour, it will be necessary to unpin 
and reverse several times. If this is considered impossible supply two 
figures. The figures should be in a strong side light to obtain the shadow 
shapes. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 6^ in. 

(1) This lesson represents two little figures facing each other. Be careful 
when starting the drawing to place the first figure on one side, not right in the 
centre. Room must be left for the other figure. Follow instructions in Lesson 

72. ( 2 )- 

(2) Then begin to draw the second figure facing the first one by again 
following the instructions in Lesson 72, (2). Sometimes it is considered more 
difficult to draw a figure facing left. Start by drawing tl^ top of the bonnet, 
then the curved part, and thirdly the back. Continue with the little body by 
curving the front line, and thence the sloping and spreading skirts. 

(3) When the figures are drawn (with the brush) colour first one and then 
the other by following the instructions in Lesson 72, (3) and (4). 

(4) The background is painted with crimson lake and French blue. Mix 
this on the palette and paint with plenty of water, washing it clearly and firmly. 
When quite dry paint the shadows with French blue. The shadows follow the 
shapes of the figures. They fall on the dark side — t.f., the part farthest from 
the light. 

If it is not possible to hang the figures in a strong side light omit the shadow 
instructions — ^last part of (4). 

The little figures arc very useful for brush-work and very popular with 
children. They are easily made by cutting out the shapes as indicated in tlte 
diagram below, and gumming together. 
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LESSON 74 

PAINTED RUSH BAG 
(Brush) 

Materials. 7 in. by 7 in. Paints : gamboge, crimson lake, Prussian blue, French 
blue, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Rush bag hung with white cotton over white-covered blackboard. 

Size of Drawing. 5 in. by 5 in. 

(1) The basket is a curved shape. Begin by drawing at the knot, or knob, 
of the basket and then slope the lines down and outward as far as the lower 
part of the basket. Draw a line from one side to the other, curving it down to 
the centre and up again on each side. Thicken the handle. (Fig. i.) 

(2) Paint the whole bag with a clear wash of pale yellow, by mixing gamboge 
with a good deal of water, covering bag and handle. (Fig. 2.) While it is drying, 
but before it is quite dry, clean the brush, take up some crimson lake and 
paint the red pattern, but leave the rest yellow. This will blend and mingle 
together without leaving a sharp edge. 

(3) When all is dry mix green with gamboge and French blue and paint the 
leaves and the green pattern on the rim of the basket. Then take up a little 
crimson and paint the red flowers under the green, leaving the two colours to 
blend. For the darker parts of the bai^et under the hande, edge, and seam 
use crimson mixed with a litde sepia. (Fig. 3.) 



Thb Basrst with a Hole 
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LESSON 75 

WIRE BRUSH 

(PENaL) 

Materials. Paper, 13 in. by 5 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Brush suspended from string or cotton over blackboard. When the 
class is large several brushes should be distributed. 

Size of Drawing. Length, 8| in. (same as model). 

(1) Get the length of the brush from end to end, drawing from top to bot- 
tom. Next add the loop and then draw the spreading fan-shape of the brush. 
(Fig. I.) Thicken at the twisted handle, but do not yet draw the twists. Make 
the loop firm and solid. It is flattened and a little wider at the lowest part 
of the loop. 

(2) Draw the almost square shape of the part of the brush that covers the 
bristles. The top is curved, but the lower edge is flat. Wire bristles are very 
different from those of fur or hair. Each is a short wire with a sharp end. 
Draw a few of the bristles from the top right down to the bottom in short, 
sharp single strokes (see diagram). 

(3) Next draw the twisted shaft (see diagram A) . Add the slope of the twists, 
beginning at the top left side and sloping down to the right side (see diagram 

B) . The edges of the twist show beyond the edge of the han<lle (see diagram 

C) . Shade the brisdes very firmly, and draw a sharp litUe line across the ends 
of some brisdes. (Fig. 2.) 


LESSON 76 

SMALL PAPER FAN WITH METAL CLIPS 

(Penol) 

Materials. Paper, 7 in. by 1 1 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. The model is a yery small, cheap toy, and a number should be distri- 
buted. If they are not procurable a larger model may be used and pinned 
up on a blackboard over a sheet of white paper. 

Sice of Drawing. Length, 6| in. 

(1) The fan is a circular kind of shape. Draw the circle, making it flat 
across the top. Then draw a line down the centre from the top to the end of 
the handle- This line helps to get the handle in its right place. The handle is 
shrart, and has straight, smooth sides and a square end. (Fig. i.) 

(2) The litde metal clip has three uneven points, but it is easier to draw 
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Small Paper Fan — Toy WWte Sheep 

the three as one and then to divide into points (something like the little cup, 
or caly% of a flower). (Fig. a.) 

(3) The fan is fixed in a narrow rim. Draw the outside edge firmly, and at 
the same time trace round another line for the rim. Shade the rim. Shade a 
few very light lines across the fen. The darkest part of the fan is the metal 
holder. To get the rich, dark shade use the pencil backward and forward (see 
Lesson 22). Make the edges of the holder sharp and clean. (Fig. 3.) 

The holders of these small fans vary considerably. If the model given differs 
alter (2) and the last part of (3). 


LESSON 77 

TOY WHITE SHEEP WITH BACKGROUND 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 4^ in. by 5^ in. Paints : crimson lake, vermilion, gamboge, 
French blue. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. Toy sheep. As this is very small a number should he supplied to the 
class and placed on tables in gangways. All pupils must have a side-view. 
Size of Drawing. Height of sheep from head to ground, 3^ in. 

(1) Begin by drawing the sheep in the centre of the paper, to leave more 
room for the s^ than for the ground or grass. The body is square-shaped. 
Next add the neck, which is straight and upright, and then the wedge-shaped 
head and long, flat face. The muzzle is round. The ears are near the top of 
the head. Add the straight legs. Then draw the woolly curves of the coat. 
Add the band and collar (pardy hidden by the fleece). 

(2) Paint the collar with crimson lake and vermilion well mixed together, 
and for the green band use French blue and a good deal of gamboge. The 
woolly fleece is white, bnt it is a pinkish-yellow in the shadowy parts. (Hold 
a white sheet of pkper near and the shadows will show more clearly.) For the 
shadows mix a little vermilion and French blue and paint with plenty of water 
Under the chia and under and round the tail and legs. Paint the legs wiUi 
ydlow and a little crimson well mixed tt^ether. 

(3) When these colours are dry paint the background and foreground; 
pencil a line lightly top and sides, and use French blue with a good deal of 
Wter for the sky. Begin at the top of the paper (by the pencil-marks). For 
the green g;rass mix blue with plenty of yellow. Use a good deal of water. It 
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Toy White Sheep -White Swan 

does not matter if the sky and the grass mingle together. When the green is 
dry add a few darker strokes of the same colour for the blades of grass. 

This lesson is arranged primarily to instruct in painting backgrounds. The 
whole of the background should be painted, not a part — the frame encircling 
the model — as children generally do paint backgrounds at the commence- 
ment. 

LESSON 78 

WHITE SWAN (CELLULOID) WITH BACKGROUND 

(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, 5J in. by 5^ in. Paints: gamboge, French blue, crimson 
lake, sepia. Brush, water, pencil. 

Model. All pupils must have a side-view. Several models will be required. 
They should be placed on desks between gangways, unless there is a suffi- 
cient number for every two pupils to share one. 

Size of Drawing. Height, 3 inches (sufficient for a good margin and back- 
ground). 

(1) Draw the swan first. Begin at the top of the head. It is flat, and the 
bill scoops outward. Trace down the long curve of the slentier neck. Next 
draw the body. This is oval. The tail is pointed, and the wing-feathers are 
shown by little curved lines. Draw the foot that is placed at the back part of 
the body. It is fan-shaped. Draw the eye — this lies low and in a straight line 
from the top of the beak. 

(2) Paint the beak and the foot with crimson lake. Use sepia and French 
blue for the crest and the tail-feathers. Although the celluloid swan is white, 
it is either a blue or a yellow white. (In the model it is yellowish.) Mix a 
yellow with plenty of water and paint the shadowy side of the neck, feather, 
and tail. 

(3) When about to paiht the sky and water pencil a line lightly top and 
sides and use plain (French) blue with a good deal of water. Begin at the top 
of the paper (by the pencil marks) and paint sky and water. When the blue 
colour is dry add some darker and richer strokes of the same blue under the 
swan and on the nearer water. 





LESSON 78 a 

PLAY PAGE: LITTLE SEPIA PICTURES 

Materials. Paper, 8 in. by 1 1 in. (to be divided into requisite sizes). Paint : sepia. 

Brush (small, or a large one with a good point), water, pencil, rubber. 
Models. Toy aeroplane, swan, fish, and owl, sycamore seeds, and bulrush dis- 
played on tables. 

Picture i 

First draw the aeroplane (see Lesson 9). It appears to move. It is sloping, 
not straight. Paint the sky with a wash of sepia and a good deal of water. 
When it is quite dry paint the aeroplane. Use plenty of sepia, but not much 
water. Background first, object second, is the order of all these little pictures. 

Picture 2 

For instructions refer to Lesson 78. When drawing these little sepia pic- 
tures begin by drawing the shapes with pencil (eyes, beak, etc.) ; then cover 
with sepia. The drawing is very important. Compare the swan’s head with 
eye and beak drawn, and the same when painted. Unless the eye and beak are 
first placed the shape of the swan would be incorrect. 

Picture 3 

For instructions refer to Lesson 66. Nearly all the nature models are suit- 
able for use when drawing sepia pictures — carrots (Lesson 12), feather (Lesson 
2o), onion (Lesson 80). 

Picture 4 

The owl is suggested by the little china owl (Lesson 65). First paint the sky 
(see Picture i) ; when it is dry paint the owl. 

Picture 5 

The fish is very effective for a sepia picture. Try to leave the fins light: 
they are transparent in water. See Lessons 32 and 40. 

Picture 6 

The delicate, thread-like shape of flowering grass (see Lesson 53) is well 
adapted fi>r silhouette. 

Picture 7 

For bulrushes see Lesson 42 and for the butterfly see Lesson 52. An extra 
bulrush or two suggests a more effective litde sepia picture. 

Many of the sulgects of the little sepia pictures would be suitable for cards 
of greering for Christmas, the New Year, Easter, and birthdays. 
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LESSON 79 

LADY’S HANDBAG 

(PENaL) 

Materials. Paper, 1 2 in. by I2 in. Pencil, rubber. 

Model. Handbag placed on easel tray over white paper. The handle should 
be kept up by resting it against a pin. Old handbags are far preferable to 
new : they have soft folds and irregular shapes. 

Size of Drawing. Bag (without handle), 5 in. by 3^ in. 

(1) Remember when drawing an object with a handle not to start too high 
on the paper. The top of the bag comes in the centre of the paper. Flat bags 
with top fasteners are usually square. So begin with a square and then note 
the sides afterwards. 

(2) Having drawn the square shape, it will be best to find the middle, as 
the fasteners and the leather tag are both in the centre. (Fig. 2.) Next draw 
the little links with which the handle is fastened to the bag and get the curved 
shape of the flat leather handle. If it timns the underneath shows. 

(3) The leather is soft and dark. Shade sofdy across the bag. Draw the 
little folds that come from under the top of the bag and spread down. Darken 
these folds ; edso make the shadow imder and at the side of the tag. 

(4) Shade under the bag and round the folds at the sides, but do not make 
the edges too hard. Leather is soft. (Fig. 1.) 
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LESSON 80 

TWO SMALL ONIONS OR SHALLOTS 
(Brush) 

Materials. Paper, lo in. by 14 in. Paints: crimson, French blue, gamboge, 
sepia. Brush, water. 

Model. Several onions should be distributed round the class — one for every 
two pupils, if not more ; or a large onion may be pinned to blackboard 
over white paper. 

Size of Drawing. Length (from leaf-tip to root), 8 in. (not smaller). 

(1) Draw the globular, or round, shape first; then add the leafy top and 
the shape of the rootlets. (Fig. i .) This model can be drawn with the brush in 
a very pale yellow tint. Get the shape of the leaves. They are very varied, 
differing a great deal from each other. Note that some in front are enclosed 
in a sheath. Draw the front leaves first and the back leaves later. The rootlets 
mass together, and a few twist, loop, and curve. Compare the models in Figs. 
2 and 3 as to the sides and end. 

(2) Paint the near leaves, beginning at the top. Mix a good deal of blue 
and some yellow (they are blue-green) and start with the pointed tip. The 
leaves get more yellow near the bulb. Clean the brush and take up some clear 
yellow. 

(3) For the bulb mix crimson lake with blue, and paint firmly with plenty 
of water, first one side (Fig. A) , then the other side. (Fig. B.) Leave* the brightest 
light, which is a decided shape (see Book III, Lessons 32, 33, 35, 36 ; Book IV, 
Lesson 56). Let the yellow colour of the leaf mingle and run down into the 
bulb. (Fig. C.) 

(4) The roodets in Fig. 2 are reddish. Mix yellow with crimson and add 
a litdc blue for the darker rootlet. The roodets rf Fig. 3 are ivory dnged with 
green. Mix a litde gamboge with a good deal of water and a little French blue. 

(5) For the very bluest leaves paint with a clear blue. Leave a margin 
between front and back leaves, or the colours will run together and the shape 
be lost. If the tips of the leaves are brown and a litde withered, mix yellow 
with a tiny touch of sepia. When the bulb is dry paint with richer red round 
the darker parts. 

(6) When the roodets are dry paint a tiny shadow line of blue down the side 
of the body in Fig. 3, and for the reddish roots of Fig. 2 use crimson and gamboge. 

It is necessary to have well-pointed brushes for painting the delicate roots 
and sharp leaves. Roll the brush round or wipe it on a rag or blottings-paper. 
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LESSON 80 a 

THE LITTLE LIGHT AT THE END OF THE 

TUNNEL 

In the first picture on the opposite page we see Bunnyboy peering down a 
long, dark tunnel, at the end of which is a little round light. Many a time had 
Bunnyboy passed the tunnel and puzzled about the little round light. 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “it is a very large mirror or a lamp, or is it a little 
white moon owned by a lucky rabbit? I must go and see!” 

So one day he ran down the long tunnel. He ran very fast. He got nearer 
and nearer to the round light, and the light got big — bigger — and still more big 
— and then, hey presto ! the light disappeared. Bunnyboy found himself out in 
the fields among the grass and the flowers. We can see him in the third picture. 

Bunnyboy almost cried. He had lost his large lamp, or little moon, or 
whatever it was. But was it lost? He turned round, and at the other end of 
the tunnel was the little round light. In the fourth picture you will see him 
standing by the tunnel wondering. 

“So there you are I Til catch you yet,” cried Bunnyboy. 

Into the tunnel he plunged again — down — down — down. The light got 
big, bigger, and still more big — and then disappeared altogether as Bunnyboy 
found himself out in the field. 

He turned swiftly round. 

Perhaps you will not believe me, but there was the little light at the far 
end of the tunnel. 

Again Bunnyboy dashed off down the tunnel, and again the same thing 
happened. 

It would be hard to count the number of times he dashed up and down the 
tunnel, but he was very tired and much bewildered and not a little cross 
(“Tiresome thing, not to stand still and let itself be caught!”), when Father 
Bunny came in search of his son. Then Bunnyboy told his father all that had 
happened — how he had missed the little round light, not once or twice, but 
every time. 

Father Bunny smiled. 

“Why, Bunnyboy, don’t you know that the litde round light can never 
be caught, because it is the other end of the tunnel? Both ends of the tunnel 
are exactly alike. They are the same size. This end is near, so it looks very 
large. That end is far away and looks quite small, but both ends are the same 
size. Things that are far away always look smaller than the things that arc 
near.” 
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The Little Light — The Monkey and the Nest 

Bunnyboy nodded his head, but he was doubtful. 

“Well,” said Father Bunny, “I am big, but if I run to the far side of the field 
do I look as big as I do now, when I am sitting beside you?” 

“ No,” said Bunnyboy. “You look a very little rabbit at the top of the field.” 
“Mr Thrush on the bush — watch him as he flies away over the hedge, 
over the trees, up to the clouds.” 

“He’s ever so small,” said Bunnyboy. 

The farther away an object is. the smaller it seems. 


Practical Example 

Take a rolled card or, failing this, a sheet of paper rolled evenly, tying it 
at both ends. Let the children hold this up near the eye, and observe the small 
circle of light at the far end. 

When pupils have heard this lesson-story several times they should be en- 
couraged to draw something as seen a good way off, which they have already 
drawn in class. Examples are flags, boats, and sheep. 

But, in order that they should understand the subject thoroughly, they 
should draw one large object near and one small object farther away. 


LESSON 80 b 

THE MONKEY AND THE NEST 

Jacko, a pet monkey bent on mischief, spied a nest at the top of a tree. It 
looked a very little nest, but it was high, and, as we know, things that are far 
away look smaller than things that are near. 

Naughty Jacko said, “Let’s have a bit of fun. I will see whether the nest 
has a tasty egg or two.” 

No sooner said than dpne. He climbed up the tall tree, swinging from 
branch to branch. But the nest— a tiny litde nest, neatly made of twigs and 
leaves and round as a bowl — ^was above his head. 

Jacko climbed up still higher. Now he was looking into the nest. He saw 
a little of the side of the nest, and a little more of the oval opening where some- 
thing glimmered and shone. 

Into the nest he plunged a greedy paw, but oh ! with what a shnek he pulled 
it out again, for something sharp and pointed had stabbed his thumb and finger ! 

Down the tree Jacko slid five hundred times quicker than he climbed it. 
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A New Complete Drawing Course 

The little mother-bird looked over the edge of the nest. “ Steal my eggs, will 
you, Master Jacko ! Remember that the more you see of the outside, the less 
you see of the inside, and don’t try robbing nests again.” 

Jacko never forgot Whenever he saw a nest he shook his head. “ No — no, 
thank you. The more you see of the outside, the less you see of the inside, 
and no more eggs for me.” 


Practical Example 

Round bowls, made of basket, wicker, rush, china, or metal fsuch as bulb- 
bowls, raffia bowls, bowl-shaped needlework baskets, vases, pudding-basins, and 
large (breakfast) cups), may be used for examples. They must be opaque. 

To make the lesson clearer, place some dry substance in the bowl, bird- 
sand, flour, etc., and hold up high. Lower gradually, until the pupils are able 
to see the inside of the cup and its contents. If the bowl is light use a darker 
shade of substance, such as sand. But if the bowl is dark a light-coloured sub- 
stance will be better. The children will fully realize the fact that the more they 
see of the outside, the less they see of the inside. 

ChUdren who have grasped the idea should be encouraged to draw a nest 
or bowl in one of the positions, but not more. If they try to draw all three positions 
— high, centre, and low — they will get very confused, urdess each little drawing 
is separated. In this case the child must distinctly understand that each 
position makes a different picture. 




